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a story of the 
Regulators * 


by 
Sara B.Kennedy 


IN TWO PARTS, 


PART I 


HE had stood solong in the band of 
autumn sunshine falling through 

the mill-door, talking to the mill- 
owner and watching alternately 

the road and the swift mill-race, that her 
green riding-dress was powdered faintly 
with the same fine dust that had whit- 
ened the miller’s hair and garments as 
with a premature old age. Undera tree 
a dozen yards away, three horses pawed 
the moist earth and whinnied impa- 
tiently, but the girl gave them no heed. 

“Every word you say is truth, Master 
Maddocks; the King’s officers do grind 
us as between the millstones. My sis- 
ter hath writ me from New Berne of 
the fine palace the governor is building 
with the people’s substance. <A palace 
chere, and here in Hillsboro’ district 
houses stripped bare by the tax gath- 
erer! ‘Tis indeed time the Regulators 
should do something by way of resist- 
ance. What think you, Master Mad- 
docks, is any good to come of their 
meetings, the first of which was held 
here at your mill?” 

“"Tis a question harder to answer 
than to ask,” the miller replied medita- 
tively. “The call for the meeting here 
was ‘to judiciously consider’ the best 
means of redressing the public griev- 


ances ; and methinks the command was 
carried out to the letter. The appeal to 
Governor Tryon was respectful Dut 
urgent. The matter lies in his hands; 
if he keep his promise of redress all will 
be well. If not . 

“T know,” she broke in passionately, 
“if he forfeits his word—and he will do 
it—there will be resistance, war. I 
blame not the people; in truth my heart 
is with them ; and yet, if the struggle 
comes, I have so much torisk!” She 
broke off with a tremulous twitching of 
the lips as her eyes fell on the two horses 
standing with hers out under the tree. 
On each was a man’s saddie. 

Maddocks’s eyes had followed hers, 
and he smiled as he guessed the extent 
of her meaning. 

“Aye, if the worst comes they will 
both go to the field, Mistress Doris,” he 
said, with aslight accent on the numeral. 
She flushed that he had so accurately 
read her thought, but made no denial 











*In North Carolina resentment against tyrannical 
taxes and other extortions was so pronounced that men 
styling themselves Regulators banded together under 
Herman Husbands to oppose and end these practices. 
They broke up courts, beat lawvers. destroyed official 
property. and so have been condemned by some histo- 
rians; but they had evera reason for their violence, 
and in their opposition we find the first open and 
armed resistance to English oppression. They were 
in truth the forerunners of the Revolution, 
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even when he added, still smiling: “A 
brother and a lover are overmuch for 
one maid to contribute to her country, 
even in so noble a cause.” 

She turned her head, partly in annoy- 
ance, partly in confusion, and watched 
the swirling flood in the mill-race. The 
flush was still on her cheek, and the look 
in her wide eyes was a protest against 
fate. Even after Maddocks had quitted 
the room she continued to stand thus 
watching the sun-flecked water. So ab- 
sorbed was she in some mental picture 
the conversation had conjured up that 
she did not hear footsteps enter the 
room, and so knew not but that she was 
still alone, until her elbows were sud- 
denly seized from behind, while a voice, 
made artificialby.hoatse in playful dis- 
guise, cried out: 

“Disclose instantly the dark secrets 
you are pondering, O maid of the Regu- 
lators, else I will thrust you down toa 
watery grave !”’ 

The angry protest dida out of her 
eyes. “I was thinking, forsooth, whata 
pair of lazy, idle fellows you and my 
brother were that you took an hour to 
measure a load of corn. A couple of 
snails had made as much speed.” 

“’T was not the corn as a whole, but 
the toll that took so long in the measur- 
ing,” he said, with an accent that made 
her laugh. He was beginning some 
pretty love speech about the shape of 
her head from the back, but the door 
creaked, and, releasing her, they turned 
together to face the two men who en- 
tered. Maddocks shot a glance at Doris 
which brought the color to her face, and 
abruptly she turned and laid her hand 
on the arm of the young man who had 
followed him into the room. 

Standing thus, the likeness between 
the two was startling. Both had the 
same dark hair and eyes, the same olive 
skin, the same contour of face. His 
features were more girlish than hers 
were masculine, and a board laid upon 
their heads would scarce have slanted 
out of the horizontal. The resemblance 
was heightened by the coiffure she af- 
fected, which was very similar to his 
cue tied with its plain ribbon. Even 
their gestures were of a piece. Such 
likeness could only have been between 
persons with one mother and a common 
birthday. 

Their companion was taller, blonder, 
less handsome, but with a jovial man- 
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ner that won friends for him every- 
where. He had a leg for a dance, a 
tongue for a song or a jest, a purse that 
was open to his friends so long as there 
was aught in it; and so was he evera 
favorite with both sexes. He was two 
years older than the brother and sister, 
having already seen twenty-one sum- 
mers. Perhaps the worst enemy Terry 
Bryce ever had was his own careless, 
go-as-you-please disposition. There was 
now much chaffing between him and 
the miller concerning the toll as the 
party descended the steps and followed 
the path along the river-bank to where 
the horses were hitched. While they 
waited here for Abner Nash to give 
some directions to his teamster con- 
cerning the wagon, the miller’s pretty 
daughter ran down from her garden to 
greet Doris, and at the same time an- 
other horseman drew rein at the rack 
and, dismounting, approached the girl 
with eager pleasure. 

“ A happiness is ever the greater for 
being a surprise,” he said, taking her 
hand. “I thought not of seeing you 
here.” 

“Well, I came but for a pleasure 
ride, not to participate in a conspiracy ; 
so you need not put me down in your 
black list,” she answered, half-way be- 
tween jesting and resentment. 

He did not reply in words, but the 
reproach in his eyes silenced her. His 
greeting to the men was polite but con- 
strained, for Ruffin Henderson was cap- 
tain of the governor's militia, and con- 
sequently not in sympathy politically 
with these men who were of the Reg- 
ulators’ party, ready to resist to the 
death the oppressions of the tax offi- 
cers. But outside of politics they were 
neighbors with no personal prejudice ; 
therefore the talk among them was 
good-tempered enough until Abner 
gave the sign to mount. Maddocks had 
untied Doris’s horse, and both her 
brother and Terry now made as though 
they would put her in the saddle; but 
Ruffin was too quick for them, and it 
was he who lifted her to her place and 
found the stirrup for her searching 
foot. While doing this he said under 
his breath : 

“Remember, Doris, whatever befalls 
I have no black list for you. The time 
may come # 

“Are you ready?” Abner broke in 
sharply. And with no other answer to 
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Ruffin save a nod of farewell she can- 
tered away with her escorts. But her 
heart was not at peace. She was angry 
that Terry had allowed himself to be 
outstripped ; angry, too, that her brother 
had not come to her rescue. He knew 
well how little she cared for Ruffin’s 
attentions. Thinking thus, she did not 
notice that Terry had fallen a little to 
the rear; but, turning presently, she 
saw that he had checked his horse and 
was signaling a last farewell to the 
miller’s pretty daughter, who stood 
upon the horse-block, kerchief in hand. 
Doris sighed and then smiled ; she was 
so used to these momentary defections 
on Terry’s part, so sure of his return to 
her with increased devotion. He could 
not help himself, for he had the true 
artist's love for beautiful faces, and 
never one crossed his path but won 
from him a passing homage ; but out of 
sight was out of mind, and with perfect 
frankness he told his experiences to 
Doris. They had been sweethearts 
from childhood and regularly affianced 
since she was sixteen. He had been 
begging of late for the wedding-day, 
but her father held back his consent 
until the young man should be more 
settled both in business and character. 
Along with his good temper he was in- 
dolent, and there was no denying that 
at times he was even wild and given to 
dissipation; but his very weaknesses 
appealed to Doris as they had done 
when they were still children, and she 
defended him against all faultfinders, 
though secretly condemning him her- 
self. In his penitent moods he was so 
good-humored, so tender and solicitous 
of her feelings that she ceased to chide 
after the first few sentences. It was 
impossible to stay at outs with him 
when once he was minded to be re- 
ceived again into favor. Heand Abner 
were as brothers for intimacy, so he 
had ever a friend at court to plead for 
him and set him in a good light. 

Her other would-be suitor played ever 
at a disadvantage. Ruffin Henderson 
was some ten years her senior, and so 
regarded by her as quite an old man. 
If he had ever sown any wild oats they 
had been harvested before she thought 
much about him. He was quiet in 
manner—some even called him surly— 
with the clear eyes and firm mouth of 
one born to command rather than to 
cajole. Men said he was just rather 
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than generous in his dealings, and 
women declared him heartless because 
he paid them no court. To this was 
joined the fact that he was in the em- 
ploy of the governor, which alone 
would, in certain circles, have rendered 
him unpopular. But underneath all 
this was a very general respect for the 
taciturn, broad-shouldered captain. 
Though he was chary of speech, men 
never found him deaf to an appeal for 
aid, and however women complained of 
his coldness they never knew him to be 
harsh. 

It was now two years since, sitting on 
the Nash porch talking over a matter of 
business with her father, he had watched 
Doris paring fruit for the drying, and 
had gone home to people his cheerless 
house with dreams that left him no 
peace, so that he went again and again 
to the vine-clad porch. But the girl 
would none of his love tale, so. that 
he made no progress with his wooing. 
There were many to tell him that she 
had no heart for any save Terry, and 
even she herself made but evasive de- 
nial when taxed with it; and yet, so 
tenacious are some natures, he could not 
relinquish hope. He trusted that in 
time the contrast between his undeviat- 
ing loyalty and Terry’s frequent lapses 
would tell in his favor. And no doubt 
this would have been the case had Doris 
ever stopped to draw comparisons, 
But she did not ; she passed him by in- 
differently to revel in the color and 
variety Terry brought her, the kaleido- 
scopic buoyancy of which he ever 
seemed the center. 

Riding on through the October after- 
noon she forgot all about Ruffin, listen- 
ing to the plans and fancies of her 
fiancé, lost in the labyrinthine happiness 
he pictured for the future. Abner was 
some yards ahead, and so they had the 
talk all to themselves. Terry was in 
radiant mood and Doris’s eyes were soft 
and shining. It was not often that she 
let him see how happy she was when 
with him, feeling that notwithstanding 
their life-long love such a course would 
be indiscreet. Other people gauged her 
feelings more accurately than he, for he 
was content if she were only in good 
humor and not inclined to scold, and so 
never stopped to analyze her moods. 

The atmosphere was bracing with a 
winy foretaste of frost, and the woods 
on either side of the road hung out 
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bright banners here and there to show 
that summer had capitulated to autumn. 
Where the woods gave place to open 
fields the stubble of the gathered har- 
vest showed brown and yellow, and far 
away upon the hills a silver haze hung 
motionless as though it veiled some 
mystic rites of air and earth on which 
man might not gaze. On such a day 
love’s golden shuttle weaves most fair ; 
and Doris and Terry flung it back and 
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She could have wished the talk might 
go on indefinitely, but on the summit 
of an eminence they found Abner wait- 
ing for them. Pointing down the road 
he said with some excitement : 

“See, here comes Master Husbands 
with Butler and Howell. Methinks, 
Terry, we may have missed something 
in being out of town to-day. Watch 
how excitedly they talk together ; 
somewhat has surely happened.” 





‘*IN THE WINDOW SEAT WERE TWO.” (2. 439.) 


forth between them till all the winding 
road seemed as a shining web. 

The dark outlook suggested by her 
talk with Maddocks, the spectacle of an 
angry people rising up to make terms 
with a hard-fisted government, the im- 
pending struggle that might mean so 
much to her—all were forgotten in the 
transfiguring beauty of these dreams 
that seemed already more than realized. 


In a moment the rose tints had faded 
from Doris’s vision, and she was back 
among the hard realities of the danger- 
ous times, for riding toward them was 
the master spirit of the Regulators, for 
whose rescue from prison there had 








been such a popular uprising a few 
months before. To her he was the em- 
bodiment of two ideas—resistance to 
unjust taxation, and a menace to her 
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personal happiness. So she winced a 
little as the two parties met, and she 
heard an account of the happenings in 
Hillsboro’ town that day. 

“ Aye, it was court-day, but never a 
case was tried,’ said Butler with a 
harsh laugh; “at least not by the 
judges. We settled some scores of our 
own without help of judge or jury. 
There be some lawyers whose fees were 
paid in stripes this day—a stripe for 
every extortionate charge had been their 
merit, bit i’ faith that would have made 
so many blows as would have killed 
some of them outright.” : 

“True, true ; we could but give them 
enough to serve as a warning now,” 
broke in Howell. “ Another time, an 
they heed not this, we will square ac- 
counts.” 

“That is more than they can do with 
their own felonious charges,” said Hus- 
bands bitterly, “for no two of them 
can draw a bill of charges against a 
client so that the two will balance. Nor 
yet can one of them draw the same ac- 
count twice and get a like answer. I 
saw it tried, and on protest of the client 
the judge sent the paper back for cor- 
rection some four times. I tell you, 
sirs, the law has come to mean thievery 
rather than justice, and the province 
were better off without a lawyer in it.” 

With such bitter interpolations the 
story of that day’s doings was told, and 
the three listeners were thrilled with 
the daring of that handful of men 
who had defied the whole government 
through its court officials. There would 
be no going back from this act—aiready 
was the match at the fuse, and the ex- 
plosion might follow any hour. 

In the town all was confusion, con- 
sternation; and the two young men 
were soon bearing an active part in the 
riot. Not until the house of Edmund 
Fanning, chief extortioner and most 
hated of all officials, had been razed to 
the ground and his furniture split into 
kindling wood did the temper of the 
mob begin to cool. Even then it was 
only a smouldering stillness that held 
them, not the quiet of fear or satisfac- 
tion. 

The spirit of resistance spread like an 
infection through the adjoining counties, 
where associations of Regulators had 
been formed, so that under the upper 
stratum of social quiet was a seething 
sedition which was a constant menace 


to the government. Many people held 
aloof from these associations partly 
through disapprobation of the violence 
of their methods, partly because they 
believed that relief would come more 
speedily through other channels. It is 
true the Regulators were guilty of many 
unnecessary acts of violence, but in 
what age have the persecuted always 
been discreet? The knowledge of their 
wrongs often blinds them to the wisest 
means of redress. Broken promises are 
ill things to cool hot blood, and that was 
all these men got. 

A daily eye witness of the people’s 
wrongs, the cause of the Regulators be- 
came with Doris a sort of fanaticism. 
Every cow brought into town and sold 
to satisfy a delinquent tax, every horse 
seized to pay a lawyer’sextravagant fee, 
seemed to her a sacrifice on the altar of 
some false god who was deaf and dumb: 
and blind, but whose appetite was in- 
satiate. She brooded over these mat- 
ters so that Terry found her but poor 
company, and even her father chided 
her for taking other people’s trouble so. 
much to heart. How could she help it, 
she asked, when week after week the 
sheriff’s men carried past her door goods 
seized from folk who had no money to 
pay, while, close behind, the owner came 
with set and anxious face, wondering 
how much could be saved for the wife 
and babies at home ? 

But toward the middle of December 
she had something else to think of, for 
her sister Agnes who lived in New 
Berne with Aunt Guion,came for a visit; 
and in her motherly heart Doris had 
room for little else besidesthis newcomer. 
Five years before when their mother 
died, Agnes being but a child was 
claimed by the aunt for whom she was 
named, and with her father’s consent 
had been taken away to New Berne, 
whence she came only at rare intervals 
to her kinsfolk in Hillsboro’ town. It 
was more than a year since her last 
visit, and Doris was beside herself with 
joy. 

“Oh, how beautiful you are!” were 
her first words as she caught the girlish 
figure in her arms, and then pushed her 
off for another look. “Not so tall as I 
by half a head, despite your long gowns 
and your high heels. Why, when I 
saw you last you seemed but a child, 
and now you are quite grown up. Look, 
father, how pink and white her cheeks 
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are and how blue her eyes—she took 
her favor from mother, while I am dark 
like you.” 

“Well, and there be some who find 
dark faces the handsomer,” said Agnes 
with a little patronizing air, although 
her voice said plainly that she herself 
was not of that number. 

“You are both fair enough in your 
way to make me unseemly proud,” 
their father answered ; but a careful ob- 
server might have noticed that his eyes 
were softer when they rested on Doris. 
Aunt Guion had offered to take her as 
well as Agnes, but she had held to her 
father, never leaving him for so much 
as a visit to the far-off town between 
the two rivers. 

Up-stairs in their rooms Doris gave 
free vent to her admiration for her 
sister, turning her around and finding 
some new charm every time. 

“How Terry will exclaim when he 
sees you,” she said as she did her 
guest’s bright hair for tea. “He has 
such an eye for beauty, and for fair hair 
in particular.” And so she made the 
girl beautiful with curls and ribbons to 
give her lover pleasure. 

“And now, dear, tell me of Governor 
Tyron’s palace and the ball last week— 
is it all so grand as we are made to 
believe ?” 

“Oh, far grander I dare say, for there 
is nothing in the country to compare 
to the palace. And the opening ball— 
oh, I wish I were going again to-night! 
Methinks I have been half drunk with 
the joyous memory of it for the whole 
week. You were but a foolish girl, 
Doris, to stay here in this humdrum 
town rather than go to Aunt Guion.” 

“Mayhap so,” answered Doris, swal- 
lowing hard to keep down a feeling of 
disappointment at the other’s flippant 
tone. 

“Of course you could not be to Aunt 
Guion just what I am, for I am her 
name-child, and she lets me wear her 
laces and pearls and use her sandal- 
wood fan. But you would go to the 
balls and levees with us and see some- 
thing of life instead of being cooped up 
here like a bird in a cage.” 

“Oh, we have balls here sometimes,” 
answered Doris,but again she swallowed 
a lump in her throat. 

“But not such grand ones as Lady 
Tryon gives. One is thankful to be 
alive when one goes to her parties.” 
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Doris laughed: “I am thankful to be 
alive at all times. I greatly fear her 
ladyship has turned your head with 
gaieties so you think not of the peo- 
ple her husband grinds down with his 
taxes.” 

“What should I know of government 
matters? I have no concern with them.” 

“You can sympathize with the people 
who are wronged.” 

“What, with those tiresome Regula- 
tors? They need more punishment than 
sympathy, methinks. Had it not been 
for them we should have had the palace 
to dance in all last winter. But his 
lordship got the money in the end.” 

“Aye, by means he might blush to 
tell,” began Doris, hotly, then broke off 
suddenly with a laugh. “ But you are 
only a spoiled child, Agnes, and know 
not whereof you talk. Take that frown 
from your brow, and let us go down; I 
hear Abner and Terry talking below 
stairs.” 

Doris watched to see the pleasure in 
Terry’s face when he should behold 
Agnes, and she was not disappointed. 
All the evening he watched the girlina 
tranced admiration he felt no need to 
disguise. The dimpled, pink-and-white 
prettiness of her face, set off by a gown 
chosen with an eye both as to color and 
make, was a revelation to him; while 
the polished coquetry of her manner was 
at once a charm and anovelty. 

“Look you, Doris, she actually 
coquettes with Abner and the house- 
keeper ; saw you ever the equal of that?” 
Terry whispered as they two stood at 
the window and watched the scene about 
the fire. 

Doris laughed softly. “’Tis Aunt 
Guion’s training ; she was given ever to 
worldly ways I have heard my father 
say. Yes, Agnes has many airs, but they 
seem not amiss with her—rather a part 
of her, like her hair and nose. Watch 
how she gazes at Dame Wood. I war- 
rant the fat spinster had never so lan- 
guishing a look from mortal eyes, even 
in her courting days.” 

“Had she ever any such days ?” whis- 
pered Terry, with merry mockery, for 
the Dame could claim kinship with 
neither Venus nor the Graces. 

“Why, every woman was at one time 
‘young and beautiful,’ you saucy boy;” 
then she made him promise to do his 
utmost to aid her in making Agnes’ visit 
pleasant. 
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“Always am I at your service ; but 
what would you do exactly in this way ?” 

“Why, you musttalk to her, amuse 
her, get up some manner of gaiety for 
her.” 

“To hear is to obey; we will have a 
ball ere the week is done,” he answered 
smiling ; and looking at her he wondered 
that he had never before noticed how 
large her mouth was, and how tawny 
her skin. But she read not his hesitating 
smile aright, and so gave him back his 
glance, frankly and fondly. She often 
felt herself the stronger nature of the 
two, and so had ever a yearning tender- 
ness for his irresolution. 

Agnes Nash soon had the town by the 
ears with her pleasure-loving ways and 
her unabashed coquetries. Not a man 
who came into her presence but went 
away convinced, by some gentle word 
or glance or intangible mannerism, that 
she had for him a special preference ; 
and hence—so subtle are the workings 
of flattery—there was ever a gallant 
bowing at the Nash door, and a horse 
tied at the gate. And Agnes, in her 
dainty gowns, smiled and languished, 
dropped her kerchief or her gloves ; 
wanted this or that from the table or 
mantel-shelf, contriving always to give 
to any service allotted to an admirer 
the appearance of a distinguished favor, 
so that each felt in some undefined way 
as if he had been singled out especially 
for this honor. If she talked more with 
one gallant than anotherduring an even- 
ing, she was sure to make it up to the 
neglected one at parting by some whis- 
pered word or deft compliment that 
sent him away in high feather with him- 
self, and at the same time served as a 
bait to draw him speedily back. 

Doris watched her as one watches a 
play, more amused than aught else, be- 
cause as yet there was no serious side to 
the comedy. To her the girl’s make- 
believe was so apparent that she could 
not understand how others might be 
misled by it. 

“What a jilt you are, Agnes,” she 
said one night as they sat over their 
bedroom fire for a little chat after the 
dancing, as is the manner of girls. 
“Every man who approaches you is 
snared and bound to your chariot 
wheels. Do you never tire of such a 
repetition of triumphs?” 

“What else is there for one to do for 
amusement ?”’ 
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““Why many things.” 

“Oh, if one were a man, yes; but for 
women there is naught but brewing, 
knitting, baking, flirting, or sulking. A 
gentlewoman must choose between the 
last two, since the first three are out of 
her province ; and certainly it is better 
to amuse one’s self and other people 
than to be forever sulking.” 

“But I neither sulk nor flirt.” 

“Oh yes, you do sulk ! You are forever 
sulking about those tiresome Regula- 
tors. Terry Bryce and I were speaking 
of it to-night. By the way, what a 
tongue he has for a compliment.” 

“Yes,” answered Doris, and said no 
more, for she suddenly remembered 
that Terry had danced with her but 
once that evening, leaving her after- 
ward to the consideration of others 
while he hung about the circle that con- 
tinually surrounded Agnes. Well, was 
not that exactly what she had asked 
him todo? He was but fulfilling her 
orders. And she went to sleep with 
Agnes’ hand locked in hers. 

But other people were not so easily 
satisfied. Terry’s homage to the young 
visitor was too assiduous to escape at- 
tention or to be excused upon the usual 
plea that it was only his accustomed 
admiration for a pretty face. Women 
who loved Doris began to watch her 
anxiously ; while the men were divided 
in excusing Terry. Of all the young 
men in the town Abner alone seemed 
ignorant of how the current wassetting, 
To him Doris was perfection and Terry 
was his friend, and things were as_ they 
should be ; and so Doris lost the best 
adviser she might have had. She 
doubted not Terry’s ultimate return to 
her, and what perhaps troubled her 
most was his evident loss of interest in 
the Regulators’ cause ; but this she at- 
tributed to the fact that his pleasure- 
loving nature had been appealed to by 
Agnes’ description of the palace gaieties. 
By and by when these should pall on 
him he would remember the cause of 
the oppressed. And so she waited on 
patiently, excusing him to herself. But 
outsiders were not so discriminating, 
and ere January was old the town was 
full of whispered gossip, and men swore 
at Terry under their breath, some in 
genuine condemnation of his neglect of 
his old love, others in jealous resent- 
ment of his monopoly of Agnes. 

The only outward sign Doris gave 
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that she realized the waning of her 
power and that she strove to retain it 
was to fashion for herself a gown after 
the pattern of one in Agnes’ wardrobe, 
changing the color to one that suited 
her dusky eyesand hair. The material 
was not so costly as that in her sister’s 
gown, but in it she looked so handsome 
that Ruffin Henderson, standing up to 
dance with her at Mistress Strudwick’s 
party, whispered to her that no pink 
aster nodding in the wind was ever 
half so radiant or so graceful. 

“You would never have thought of so 
pretty a conceit had it not been for this 
bunch of asters I wear,” she said, laugh- 
ing as she touched the flowers on her 
breast. “They bloomed in a pot in my 
window,but not without much coaxing.” 

“Give them to me when the dance is 
done ?” he asked, almost beseechingly. 

“T will not promise.” 

“Which means I am not to get them, 
if so be that Terry Bryce asks for them,” 
he said impatiently, which was a most 
rude thing of him, and he knew it, and 
immediately apologized. “Iam always 
offending you, and yet above all creat- 
ures in the world it is you I had rather 
please,” he said humbly. “If you only 
knew, Doris, how hard it is to see the 
favor you court setting forever to some 
one else, you would understand. I am 
half minded to wish that such a thing 
might happen to you, if only to touch 
you with a little pity for 2 

But here he stopped suddenly, re- 
membering some hints he had heard of 
Terry’s change of allegiance. She had 
paled a little at his words, and her fan 
slipped to the floor. He could have 
cursed himself for his heedlessness ; but 
when he straightened up with the fan 
she was smiling. 

“What curious wishes you make your 
friends, Master Henderson. Now, I am 
going to make you a better one than 
that, and it is this, that you should 
cease forever from caring for any favor 
that sets not to you.” 

“’Tis a pretty wish, and you alone are 
the good fairy who can turn it into a 
truth,” he answered quickly, and with a 
meaning so transparent that she could 
not choose but fathom it ; but she made 
no reply, being too honest for either 
pretense or coquetry ; and so for. them 
the intervals of the dance were full of 
silences. 

At the second reel Terry came duti- 
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fully to dance with Doris, telling her in 
his eager, boyish way how handsome 
she was, walking quite around her to 
survey her new gown, and paying her 
some pretty compliment at every step. 
But he did not ask her for her asters, 
and so, despite his pretty speeches, she 
had a distinct feeling of disappointment. 
In the cloak-room, at the breaking-up 
hour, she unpinned the flowers from her 
breast and held them under her mantle, 
for somehow she could not bear that 
Ruffin should see them inher dress, In 
the yard she dropped them over into 
the dry grass and leaves beside the 
walk; for there were two men waiting 
at the gate to see her safely home, and 
one was Abner and one was Ruffin. 

That night she did not linger to talk 
with Agnes over the low fire. Her 
heart was sore with a strain she would 
not acknowledge. How foolish she was 
to worry over it, she said to herself, 
tossing on her pillow; had not Terry 
been captivated by a dozen pretty faces 
before, and each time had he not come 
back to her more her lover than ever? 
This was but of a piece with his usual 
conduct, and if it was lasting a little 
longer than usual, it was because Agnes 
was her sister, and she had asked him 
to do something for the girl’s amuse- 
ment. Yes, she was very silly to worry 
over what she knew would come out all 
right. And soat length she fell asleep. 

During the next few days Terry, as 
though realizing his former neglect, 
hung about Doris with such solicitous 
attentions that she believed the end of 
her suspense had come, and warmed 
and brightened under the welcomed re- 
newal of the old relations, reproaching 
herself that she had ever had a doubt of 
him. So well content was she that she 
again brought forth certain pretty sew- 
ing which she had of late laid away, 
and stitched industriously the while her 
thoughts were busy with plans and 
beautiful castle-building. So absorbed 
was she in her dreams that she failed to 
notice how Agnes drooped during those 
days. She sang as she worked, glad be- 
yond measure that she had never by act 
or word reproached Terry with his neg- 
lect, or seemed in any way to notice 
it. Now he should never know of her 
foolish fear, not at least for years and 
years—perhaps when these pretty gar- 
me: s should be worn out—and then 
the; would laugh over it together. 
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It was in those days that her father, 
always feeble, fell ill, and she put every- 
thing aside to wait upon him. There 
were no dangerous symptoms, but she 
would not leave him ; and so, sitting by 
his side, she often heard Agnes tiptoe 
to her room after some pleasure-gather- 
ing in the town. A week passed thus, 
and when she was free to go about 
again she heard everywhere whispers 
of Terry’s reckless gaming and wine- 
drinking, and with the loyalty which 
had become a part of her she set about 
to defend and excuse him: But people 
only listened in well-bred silence or 
shrugged their shoulders ; and one girl, 
cruel through ignorance rather than in- 
tention, told her frankly how foolish she 
was to defend her sister’s lover. 

The pretty sewing was folded out of 
sight and the dream-castle Doris had 
been building was left without towers 
or minarets. It was Agnes who now 
sang on the stairs and in the white- 
curtained room up-stairs. 

Standing one day at her window, 
Doris saw the sheriff ride by, driving 
some sheep and a cow; and ere night 
all the town knew that the Widow 
Dunn’s stock had been seized and would 
be sold at public auction to'satisfy a tax 
debt and the lawyer’s fee and the costs 
arising out of the case. The widow was 
well known for the industry with which 
she strove against her poverty. She had 
been ill and unable to meet the usurious 
tax demands, and the fees and charges 
in the case were exorbitant beyond en- 
durance. There had been nothing for 
her but to see her stock, which was 
largely her maintenance, driven away to 
satisty her grasping creditors. 

All day the town was in a ferment, 
and Doris forgot everything else in the 
aroused indignation of the people. 

“T will buy two of the sheep if you 
will bid in the cow, so the poor woman 
will have something to live upon,” she 
said to Abner. But that night a party 
of men broke open the inclosure where 
the beasts were confined, and the next 
morning they were all lowing and bleat- 
ing at the Widow Dunn’s bars. The 
court official called upon to explain his 
bill of costs was forced, upon pain of being 
beaten, to admit that several items had 
been twice charged; and so the spirit 
of resistance received a new impetus 
among the people, and the Regulators’ 
adherents swelled in number, and their 
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threats and murmurs reached in time 
even to the palace in New Berne. 

Learning that the Widow Dunn con- 
tinued ill and was in bad plight for suit- 
able sick-folk food, Doris rode out to 
her house next day with a basket of 
delicacies. The distance was but three 
miles, the road much traveled, and so 
she went alone, fearing no danger. 
Mounting for the homeward ride when 
the visit was done, her mind was full of 
the sorrow in the humble cottage, for 
there were three little children to be 
housed and reared, and the woman’s 
strength was in the last quarter of its 
waning. The time was not far distant 
when childish voices would cry out for 
“ Mother,” and win no answer from lips 
sealed hopelessly in that pallid silence 
which is called death. The excitement 
of the stock levy had brought the end 
nearer apace. Doris leaned out of her 
saddle to kiss the lad who had closed the 
gate behind her and climbed to the top 
rail to shout his last farewell. He was 
freckled and ragged, but she saw only 
the grief-shadow standing behind him, 
and in her heart was the tenderness of 
an absorbing compassion. Perhaps it 
was this that made her blind to the blue 
and white splendor of the winter after- 
noon, and deaf to the clatter of hoofs 
behind her until a voice said : 

“You staid over long with the sick 
woman. I had near gotten weary of 
waiting for you.” 

“Waiting for me, Master Hender- 
son?” she asked in surprise, turning to- 
ward him. 

“Yes, I recognized your horse in the 
yard as I passed, and so I rode back to 
the shelter of the woods yonder to wait 
for you. It is not often I get a chance 
to ride with you, and Lam not in a hurry 
to lose one.” 

“You will find me but dull company. 
I am just from amost sad scene.” Then 
with a sudden burst of indignation she 
cried out: “It was infamous, the seizure 
of the poor woman’s goods and she on 
her death-bed! How can you conscrt 
with people who do such things? How 
can you?” 

“You forget,” he said quietly, “ that 
there are two sides to every question. 
This was an extreme case—a most piti- 
ful case ; but law is law, and if it run to 
sentiment we shall soon have a code 
that is not respected and a government 
that is bankrupt.” 
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“Law had better run to sentiment 
than embitter a dying woman’s last 
hours,” she broke in. “And besides, 
this is not law, this is persecution. The 
whole country is trodden under heel.” 

“That is a sweeping assertion. I 
grant you there are grievances to be 
corrected, but reform comes not through 
violence—rather will it be thus pro- 
longed.” 

“Prolonged because the authorities 
and the law are in league against the 
people,” she answered bitterly. 

“Let us not talk of it, Doris; we ar- 
gue andargue, and never convince each 
other. We cannot see these things in 
the same light. I think reformation and 
redress will come through the natural 
channels of the law; you think they are 
gained quicker by revolt and violence 
—that is the difference. When the time 
comes for revolt you will find me on 
your side. Now, what of the widow; 
can naught be done for her?” 

She shook her head. “ Two of her 
neighbors sit with her by turns. Our care 
will soon have to be for the children.” 

“Yes, I had thought of that. Me- 
thinks I shall ask for the oldest boy; he 
would brighten up my old home a bit, 
and it sadly needs a change—it is so 
desperately lonely.” He looked at her 
appealingly, but she made no answer, 
knowing well what he meant her to 
guess by that loneliness. ‘“I wanted to 
ask you,” he went on, “if you thought I 
could manage him, I am so unused to 
children.” 

“How good you are,” she said, with 
a choke in her throat. 

“ Not specially ; the Dunns have been 
my neighbors for years, and there are 
no kinsfolk to take the children.” 

Thus they talked on until most of the 
distance to town was covered. On the 
wide upland they drew rein by a group 
of bowlders, which, cropping out of the 
soil together, were known as “the hen 
and chickens.” Thesun had disappeared, 
but a heavy snow-cloud, edged as with 
a golden ribbon, hung over the town 
which hugged the river beyond. Her 
home was the first house on the right of 
the road ; he wished it were miles away. 

“Doris, see here; I got the asters 
after all,” he said suddenly, as he drew 
from his pocket a bit of white paper and 
showed her, between the folds, the fa- 
miliar flowers. In an instant her olive 
cheeks were crimson. 
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“Where found you them ?” 

“In Mistress Strudwick’s yard. I 
spent the night of the dance with her 
son, and these were close to the walk 
the next morning. You threw them 
away rather than give them to me.” 

“Let me have them again.” 

“‘ Never.” 

She urged her horse on without speak- 
ing, but he had not finished. 

“Doris, one of these days you may 
discover that you are throwing your 
heart away rather than trust it to me; 
and, perchance—God grant it !—I may 
find that,too. If so, then I will give 
you back your asters. I love them for 
the coaxing care you gave them, and 
because they once lay over your heart. 
May I keep them with your consent?” 

She shook her head. Then he burst 
out bitterly, almost brutally: 

“ Know you that of late Terry Bryce 
is ever the last over his cups and at the 
gaming tables?” 

“T know.” 

“And know you that in his cups, his 
talk is all of Agnes—of her beauty, her 
sweetness ; and that folk say that if it 
were not for his bond to you he would 
wed her?” 

“T know.” 

“ And knowing this, you still refuse to 
let me keep these flowers ?” 

“i do” 

He looked at her steadily for one long 
minute; not understanding—as what 
man ever does?—love for love’s own 
sake; and then with no other farewell 
than a touch to his hat, he turned his 
horse and went swiftly back the road 
they had come, leaving her to pursue 
her way alone. 

Slowly she rode, too stricken to think, 
conscious only of the need of self-con- 
trol and calmness. She had known, in 
an indefinite way, all that Ruffin had 
told her, but the speaking of it gave it 
a force and bitterness she had never 
measured. Then, gradually, as one sees 
the dawn grow out of the dusk, the 
whole matter was made plain before her. 
Terry realized his neglect of her, his 
fascination by Agnes; and his dissipa- 
tion was but to cover his shame for his 
conduct. He was drifting dangerously 
near the destruction of his happiness, 
for Agnes would soontire of him. More 
than ever before did he now need her 
strength and clearer view, to hold him 
to the best course. And she would not 
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fail him; she could forgive much, she 
told herself, with a smile, in which was 
the tenderness of absolution. 

Without stopping to fasten her horse 
she hurried into the house, her eyes still 
full of that determined light which was 
as the after-glow of her absolving smile. 
A log fire burned in the hall chimney- 
place, and in the window-seat were two 
people so absored in each other that 
they noticed not her entrance. She 
stood watching them for a moment, 
wondering that it had never before 
struck her how suited they were to each 
other in age and tastes. The conclu- 
sion she had reached concerning them 
seemed awry; her purpose began to 
waver. 

“T have caught your philopena, Terry, 
what are you going to give me?” Agnes 
cried, clapping her hands in delight, 
her face radiant with smiles and dan- 
gerously near to his. 


“The world, an it were mine td be- 
stow!” He caught her hand and bent 
toward her with eyes as bright as her 
own. 

She pouted prettily, half drawing her 
hand away. “You dare not give me 
so much of the world as that charm 
upon your chain.” 

“Why that?” he asked in distress ; 
for it had been a gift from Doris. 

“ Because I wish it. If you give it not 
to me, then will I have nothing. I am 
going up-stairs for my handkerchief ; so 
will you have time to make up your 
mind and unfasten it.” 

“But, Agnes, you know 
she was gone with only a nod. 

Terry sank back among the cushions 
with something like a groan, and his 
hand sought the charm dangling at his 
fob. For one breathless moment Doris, 
waiting in the shadow, watched to see 
him unfasten it. 


”" But 
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SNIPE SHOOTING IN THE HAMMOCK LANDS. 


BY GEORGE BARRY MALLON. 


ENDER- 

FOOT, 
whose name 
does not con- 
céetn the 
story, took 
the advice of 
a man of ex- 
perience, and 
went to Florida, in 
winter, for some 
“lazy hunting.” 
He wanted game, 
not exercise, and he 
told the experienced 
man about it. 

“Go about half- 
way down the east- 
ern coast of Florida, 






ss eee and find New 
a Smyrna,” said the 
Gre man who knew. a Introduce 
' b | yourself to Captain Frank Sams, 


and he will give you the best 

kind of lazy hunting to be found 

in this country. All kinds of game 

down there. You just sit on the back 

of a horse and shoot. It is the lazy 
man’s own country.” 

Tenderfoot sought for it, and found it 


late in the afternoon of a day that had 
been warm. The houses of the little 
town were drawn up along the bank of 
the Mosquito lagoon, like soldiers on 
dress parade. Behind them was a for- 
est of live oaks, draped in ghostly white 
moss, with an occasional cabbage palm, 
and from across the river, and over a low 
sand dune, came the soothing song of a 
gentle Atlantic surf. Nature seemed to 
have stopped at New Smyrna for a rest. 

The conductor on the little go-as-the- 
engineer-pleases train had told Tender- 
foot that Captain Sams had served in 
the Confederate cavalry; that he was 
an enthusiastic hunter, and that he 
could do some very surprising things 
with a rifle or a shot-gun. Tenderfoot 
found the captain in his comfortable 
home at one end of the town’s single 
row of houses, and he introduced him- 
self with the statement that the experi- 
enced man had sent him down for some 
shooting. 

After a brief discussion of the “un- 
derlying basis of Southern hospitality,” 
the captain said : 

“Supposing we try our luck to-mor- 
row morning with the snipe. I have 
not stirred them up for several weeks, 
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and they need thinning out. We do all 
our hunting down here on horseback, 
you know. Do you ride?” 

“Yes, a little, but I haven’t been on a 
horse for two months,” answered Ten- 
derfoot, dubiously, as he thought of the 
riding academy and Central Park’s 
bridle-paths. The captain looked and 
walked like a man who spent much of 
his time in the saddle, and the heels of 
his boots were high. Tenderfoot learned 
later that there was not a man in the 
whole State of Florida less particular as 
to the character of the ground that he 
covered, providing he had a good horse 
under him, than this same Captain 
Sams. Snipe-shooting on horseback, 
however, seemed to promise an easy 
day’s sport. 

“Tf you will turn up at six o’clock to- 
morrow morning,” said the captain with 
his good-night, “I shall have a horse 
saddled for you.” 

When Tenderfoot appeared after a 
dreamless sleep in a comfortable oldfour- 
poster bed, he flattered himself that the 
captain would see nothing to criticise in 
his hunting togs. A heavy corduroy 


shooting-coat that had seen service in a 
colder climate, where a man on a run- 
way is seldom dressed quite heavy 


enough, with whip cord riding “ bags” 
and leggins completed his outfit. 

“ Never hunted snipe in Florida,” was 
the captain’s assertive greeting. “ You’re 
not going to wear those things, of 
course,” 

“That was my intention when I got 
into them,” said Tenderfoot. 

“Well, you had better not. Your 
coat is too heavy and your leggins are 
no protection where we are going. Once 
in a while a snake turns up, and you 
had better have leather around your 
ankles anyway.” 

Tenderfoot reluctantly exchanged the 
corduroy coat for a light sleeveless 
canvas shooting-jacket, and a heavy, 
dirty pair of leather leggins were sub- 
stituted for his light ones. Then Jim, 
the captain’s black boy, strapped on a 
pair of Texas spurs that looked like un- 
developed buzz-saws, and that weighed 
something less than a pound a piece. 
Tenderfoot wondered if he looked as 
dangerous as he felt, and he was glad 
that the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals had no agent in 
New Smyrna. The horse that had been 
led up for him was small, wiry, and 
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wherever the saddle with its big saddle- 
bags permitted his coat to be seen it 
was black. His attitude was one of de- 
jection, and, considering the fact that 
he had presumably just been fed, he 
looked unambitious. 

“Looks a bit slow,” remarked Ten- 
derfoot, knowingly. 

‘You will travel fast enough,” said 
the captain, and an Englishman who 
had been invited to join the hunt and 
who was seated on a similar looking 
horse, with his double-barrel shot-gun 
neatly balanced across the saddle in 
front of him, smiled to himself know- 
ingly. 

“We will try our luck at Cedar Creek 
prairie,” said the captain, as he swung 
himself easily into the saddle, and rest- 
ing his gun before him led the way 
down the soft sandy road at a comfort- 
able jog-trot. Behind him came the 
Englishman and Tenderfoot, who found 
that his gun was a troublesome thing to 
carry. 

Two thoroughbred pointers, King and 
Shot, were contented to bring up the 
rear for a few rods, and then they ran 
wild on either side of the road. Ten- 
derfeot had an eight-mile ride before 
him, and as the sun rose higher and the 
cool breeze died down, he ceased to re- 
gret that he had left the heavy corduroy 
coat behind. The pace was an easy one, 
and he found that he had little difficulty 
in keeping his toes in and his heels with 
their murderous buzz-saw attachments 
well out. His horse’s lope was _ busi- 
ness-like, and as his confidence re- 
turned, Tenderfoot shouted out : 

“T say, captain, we’ve got a long ride 
before us. Don’t you think we had bet- 
ter hit it up a little faster?” 

“There is lots of time,” replied Cap- 
tain Sams, “and these horses warm up 
to their work slowly. I'll set you a pace 
when we return that will be livelier.” 

Once more the Englishman looked 
Tenderfoot over critically and smiled. 
The road led for two miles through the 
hammock lands to a railroad track. 
Captain Sams jumped his horse across 
a muddy ditch and urged him up the 
steep slope to a suggestion of a bridle- 
path that led along the track, and the 
Englishman and Tenderfoot followed 
him. The engineers, who laid out the 
road, knew that the business over it 
would never require a double track, and 
having no reason to suspect that a 
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bridle-path alongside the rails would be 
popular, they had made the roadbed 
just wide enough for its original pur- 
pose. Tenderfoot’s horse instinctively 
changed from a lope to a trot as he 
struck the narrow bridle-path that had 
been beaten down by many other horses 
before him, and his rider, after noticing 
that a misstep would land both of them 
in the muddy ditch below, gave him his 
head, This placed the responsibility on 
the horse, and Tenderfoot, after watch- 
ing his performance for a few mo- 
ments, decided that that was where it 
belonged. 

Three miles of this kind of riding had 
begun to try his nerve, when the cap- 
tain, with a warning whoop to the dogs, 
led the way from the track into the ham- 
mock lands at a lively canter. He 
rode a powerful, blue-grey horse. The 
ground was uneven and thickly covered 
by a heavy undergrowth of semi-tropic- 
al plants, that in many places concealed 
its contour. Here and there big cab- 
bage palms loomed up like sentinels. 
Pinching his horse’s sides with his knees, 
and loosening his feet in the stirrups, as 
a precaution in case his horse went down 
in one of the many mud-holes, Tender- 
foot followed his companions, who were 
riding rapidly, but apparently careless 
of their horses. His gun was very much 
in his way, and the sun was now send- 
ing down rays that were nearly vertical. 

Through a scrub palm growth, where 
the guns had to be swung alongside the 
horse’s neck, the captain led them with- 
out warning into a sunken road that was 
filled with water up to the horses’ knees, 
and in some places higher. Above the 
road the palms closed and kept out the 
sun. It suggested a long, dark sewer, 
and each rider was forced to throw his 
feet out of the stirrups and hold them 
high to avoid the wet. The change from 
the hot dry air outside to the cool damp- 
ness of this passage was abrupt and not 
unpleasant. The horses splashed their 
way through it, and sprang out into 
the open, refreshed and strengthened. 
Through palmetto scrub and dwarf 
palms an easy ride brought the hunters 
to the prairie. It was a level stretch 
three miles across, marshy, and, even to 
a novice, an ideal spot for snipe shoot- 
ing. King and Shot knew the place 
well, and without any preliminaries they 
promptly got down to work. 

Before Tenderfoot realized that the 
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hunt had begun, a snipe rocketed up 
right under the nose of his horse. His 
gun wasn't loaded, and, as he grabbed 
for a cartridge, there was a shot behind 
him, and so close to his ears thut he 
sprang up in his saddle. The snipe 


dropped. Captain Sams had drawn first 
blood. Bang! bang! went the English- 


man’s gun down the field a few rods, 
and the sport had begun. 

There was no question as to finding 
game. From all indications, a congress 
of snipe had been called for that partic- 
ular day in that particular prairie. It 
was possible to shoot from horseback, 
but after missing his first snipe in that 
fashion, Tenderfoot got off his horse, 
and, with the bridle over his arm, did 
most of his shooting on his feet. His 
horse never budged when he fired, and 
once or twice Tenderfoot imagined that 
he held his head down and squinted, as 
if sighting. This animal had been well 
trained, and Tenderfoot was beginning 
to appreciate his merits. 

King was doing his work thoroughly 
far down the prairie, judging from Cap- 
tain Sams’ gun, which spoke frequently, 
but Shot, who was working in front of 
the Englishman and Tenderfoot, was 
making his first hunt of the season, and, 
after Tenderfoot missed two fast birds 
in front of him, he got rattled. When 
a thoroughbred pointer loses his head 
and imagines he is not doing work 
enough, he shows his breeding by get- 
ting rattled very thoroughly. Shot was 
a thoroughbred, without any doubt, and 
he began racing up and down the field, 
flushing the birds out of range, and then 
looking disgustedly at the hunters, as 
much as to say, “ Now, what more can 
you expect? Here are your birds, and 
you don’t shoot them.” The English- 
man saw that the dog had gone wrong, 
and the remarks that he addressed to 
him might be represented in print by a 
series of dashes and blanks. Shot didn’t 
reform, and he flushed two birds, which 
the Englishman missed pointblank. 

“ Now, Shot, I have had enough of 
your fooling,” shouted the Englishman, 
letting go both barrels at the dog. Shot 
jumped in the air with a snarl and then 
started back to his work uninjured, be- 
cause the range was long and the shot 
had merely stung him. 

“ Trying to kill your dog ?” exclaimed 
Tenderfoot. 

“Of course not,” said the English- 
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man. “Shot is so used to that kind of 
a calling down that I think he likes it. 
That is where he gets his name, by the 
way, and I believe that now, at the 
beginning of his fourth season, he has 
about a pound and a half of shot just 
under his skin. You see it is necessary 
to load him up to keep him steady. 

Tenderfoot began banging away with 
a success that made him forget the sun 
overhead and the marsh under his feet. 
He had never seen such perfect snipe- 
shooting, and as he advanced across the 
prairie his horse tagged on _ behind. 
When he felt tired of shooting on foot, 
it was a simple matter to swing into the 
saddle and shoot from there. Once 
more during the afternoon did the 
Englishman, whose frequent calling to 
the dog had sadly broken up his shoot- 
ing, give Shot the benefit of both bar- 
rels. 

“T can bag the dog every time,” he 
shouted, “if I can’t get a bird.” 

This sort of treatment for athorough- 
bred pointer that is suffering from 
rattles sounds more cruel than it really 
is. Asa matter of fact it did not hurt 
the dog as much as an ordinary whip- 
ping. Tenderfoot’s feet were wet and 
his shoulder was lame when the captain 
suggested that, as their saddle- bags 
were filled, and it was within half an 
hour of sundown, it might be well to 
start for home. There is a suddenness 
about a Florida sunset in winter that is 
apt to be discomforting to a northerner 
until he becomes accustomed to it. 
Captain Sams showed Tenderfoot how 
to carry his well-filled saddle-bags with 
the least discomfort, and then, driving 
his spurs into his powerful horse, he 
started off at a lively pace. 

The ride that followed has since been 
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somewhat vague as to details in Tender- 
foot’s mind. It was a short cut across 
the country that the captain had select- 
ed to try the mettle of his new acquaint- 
ance, and he made good use of his spurs. 
In the place of fences as obstacles, there 
were occasional fallen logs and mud- 
holes, small streams to be forded, and 
frequently a tangle of scrub palms, 
through which the captain’s horse 
plunged as unconcernedly as if it had 
been grain in the field. Thick palmettos 
concealed the riders ahead when they 
made a short turn to avoid a marsh, and 
Tenderfoot, gripping his gun with one 
hand and his bridle with the other, 
hoped that he might come out without 
any broken bones, but he did not feel 
sure of it. 

It was now a wild race between the 
horses thoroughly aroused to the spirit 
of it, and Tenderfoot gave his horse a 
free head and trusted to luck. There 
were times when both of his feet were 
brushed out of the stirrups by palms on 
either side of his course, and again he 
must throw himself well over on his 
horse’s neck to prevent being left be- 
hind on a low, overhanging branch. 
Around quick turns he hugged the sad- 
dle and when, after a last dash through 
thick underbrush, Tenderfoot found 
that he was back on the sandy road, and 
within two miles of a bath-tub, he no- 
ticed for the first time that the sun had 
set, and that it was dark, save for an 
abnormally large moon that was just 
appearing. 

Captain Sams and the Englishman 
were in the road, breathing their horses, 
when he arrived. 

“Did we hit it up fast enough for 
you?” asked the captain. 

“You did,” said Tenderfoot, earnestly. 
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‘“ THE BLACK TRACKER LAID 


HIS EAR TO THE GROUND. 
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AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL 
SPORTS AND WOOD-CRAFT. 


BY COL. JOHN F. HOBBS. 


HE tribes had been committing so 
many depredations in the north- 
ern district lately, that the au- 
thorities decided on a punishing 

raid, 

“Warrigul,” called Sergeant Dalton 
to the black tracker, “look out for a 
high, dry spot for the camp to-night. 
My bunion, and those black clouds up 
there, say it’s going to rain soon.” 

The aborigine rolled over on his back 
and, for several minutes, he scanned 
the sombre banks above. Then he 
darted a glance into the forest about. 
Dalton watched him, for he knew that 
the eye of a weather prophet peered 
into the elements. 

The whole time the black lay on the 
ground, with his arms under his head, 
he never moved a muscle; his eyes 
rolled about in his head like irrespon- 
sible pupiled white marbles, covering 
the whole space, from the ground be- 
hind him to the horizon in front, and 
the earth rim of the black vault above 
him, on each side. Then he slowly 
closed his lids for a moment and rolled 
over on his elbow, facing the sergeant. 

“No rain, massa. Plenty dry spell all 
along two months.” 

“How do you teil all this weather 
business ?” the sergeant asked, for he 
knew by past experience that the 
weather prediction of any true Austra- 
lian tribesman was more to be trusted 
than that from any scientific meteor- 
ological bureau, These people predict 


seasons of wind and rain with perfect 
accuracy. They must need do so, or 
their life as nomads on land and sea 
would be unsafe. 

Warrigul’s confused answer, as far as 
he would divulge a secret of his tribe, 
explained the light in the drifts, and 
the currents of air above and below 
the clouds, which controlled the banks 
themselves. He killed the carbon char- 
acter of the grim banks overhead, by 
saying that the light above and black 
forest “make’im black fella color,” in 
pigeon English. 

He quite mystified Dalton with the 
jumble of his aboriginal science. It was 
quite clear to his intelligence in the 
light of aboriginal training and experi- 
ence, but when he had finished with the 
big police sergeant, the officer hardly 
knew what a cloud was, although he 
had a weather bureau’s sheet about 
nebulz. 

“See gum-leaf ?” said Warrigul, point- 
ing to the eucalyptus trees. 

“Yes, plenty of them,” assented Dal- 
ton. 

“S’posin’ it rain, leaf lay down 
S’posin’ it keep dry, leaf stand up. See, 
all leaf stand up to look for water. 
Water long time off.” 

“Look on ground,” continued the ab. 
original bushman, “ gum-leaf dry, turp 
up, crack loud. Norain. S’posin’ rain 
soon, leaf drink in wet first; lay out. 
Plenty heavy dew all nights; plenty 
long dry speli ahead.” 
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More than that could not be got out 
of the dusky man of the forest. “ Dry 
cracking leaves, turned up, dry weather. 
That’s good,” said Dalton. 

Suddenly the tracker’'s elbow gave 
way, and his ear dropped on the ground. 
“’Sh! ’Sh!” he hissed, through his 
white teeth, as his black hand went in 
the air to denote quiet. Something 
crossed his trail. He heard it, and felt 
the trouble. The soul of the native 
seemed to have disappeared in the 
ground, “ Fella come this way.” 

Then the wily aborigine stealthily 
erawled up the hill among the rocks, 
and laid his ear again on the unbroken 
ground, which led down through. a lit- 
tle drain into the more even country 
beyond. 

“Gone!” was his simple exclama- 
tion when he returned. 

“What’s gone?” asked one of the 
troopers. 

“ Black fella hear horse foot on ground 
and make camp fly. No come this way. 
Catch’im road down hill.” 

His keen eyes had detected the ruf- 
fling of the leaves along the little 
branch. As quick as a monkey Warri- 
gul climbed the tallest tree on the 
slope and studied the lay of the country 
for the track of the watercourses, for 
he knew by the forest signs which way 
the tribesmen would take, and he would 
lay the course of the afternoon to suit it. 

“We catch’im to-night. Black fella no 
travel at night. No. He light’im fire 
all same to keep breath of bad spirit 
Arenja out.” 

Long after sunset that evening the 
horses of the police raiders stumbled 
over the broken boulders of the hill- 
sides. About nine o’clock Warrigul took 
another tree, and far over a plain, under 
the lap of a distant ridge, a little spark 
like a speck of light in eternity winked 
through the deep shadows of the night. 
Warrigul became quite disgusted when 
Rosey Lake, an agile, keen-sighted 
trooper,mounted the tall bean-tree to see 
the light. He saw darkness only. 

“White fella blind,” grunted Warri- 
gul in his native tongue. Shinning 
down the tree like a scared iguana, the 
black tracker, after studying the earth 
apparently for its strata, laid his ear to 
the ground and grinned all over his 
face. 

“What’s up now?” called the ser- 
geant. 
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The black simply motioned him to 
come cautiously and listen. The chief, 
and then each trooper, laid his ear to the 
ground in turn, but no one could hear 
the jumping, dancing noise which beat 
so audibly upon Warrigul’s ear. The 
native black indicated to the troopers 
by up and down pats of the hand that 
they must step, back as cautiously as 
they had approached, for he knew that 
there was not an instant in that hilarious 
camp when an ear of a tribesman was 
not on the ground listening. 

The bush tribes in an uneven, woody 
country, hear much further than they 
see, and hence rely upon their ears 
first. In open country they see furthest. 
Their horizon of vision for objects in 
visible to the eye of a white man, is far 
beyond the real horizon. 

By midnight, the moon, which had 
been dodging about in the creases of 
light among the clouds, stood out boldly 
in the clear blue skies that were flecked 
here and there by a fleece of down hast- 
ening after the dark hanks which slowly 
pressed and packed themselves down 
behind the distant skeleton tree-tops 
which stuck up like great crowfeet 
along the horizon. 

Skirting the woodland, the horsemen 
cautiously rode along a fringe of under- 
brush at the back of the opposite ridge. 
Warrigul kept some distance in front, 
on foot, while Trooper Lake stole along 
stealthily between him and the others. 
Warrigul crept low to the ground, car- 
rying a pudding-stick, on one end of 
which he rested his ear most of the time, 
resting the other on the ground. The 
cunning black used this as a kind of 
bush sounding-board by which he de- 
tected the least jarring of the ground. 
Earth sounds are heard further than air 
sounds, because of the medium, and the 
blacks know this. 

The horses were kept far in the rear, 
because Warrigul knew that the heavy 
tread of the horse would beat on the 
ears of the natives in camp before they 
heard other sound. As soon as his foot 
struck their stratum of vibration, he 
called back to halt and tie up. 

The natives’ camp was now about two 
miles distant, and the journey must be 
made on foot. It was fully 2 a. M. 
when the sergeant, Dalton, followed by 
the five troopers, dropped on the hip 
and began the stealthy, creeping march 
around that wild ridge toward the camp 
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of the Boramble blacks. Warrigul eased 
noiselessly through the undergrowth 
like a shadow. He placed each foot 
carefully forward, toe down, and gently 
pressed the leaves and dry sprigs until 
they were silenced. Then he’d ease for- 
ward. Every noise registered itself on 
his ears, and was telegraphed back with 
his sensitive hand. 

“Tt’s worth a night’s chase to see 
Warrigul on a still hunt,” Dalton often 
said. “He moves through a forest like 
an animated, noiseless spirit. Every 
look, move, and gesture is all action. He 
balances on his hips and creeps like a 
live shadow over dry waste, and moves 
like a witch in a dream when his ear 
tracks his prey. These blacks have the 
keenest sight, acutest ear, and shrewd- 
est perception, when their natures are 
aroused, that I ever heard of. The turn- 
ing of a leaf, or a stick, or the dropping 
of a leaf are all quickly analyzed by 
them, to know whether nature,.man, or 
some animal or fowl caused it. They 
instinctively notice these little things. 
Hence the black’s care to press down 
everything so evenly that it will rebound 
in its original order and place.” 

The little band stealthily crept along 
for a mile and a half, when, suddenly, 
Warrigul’s head shot up, and he ordered 
a full stop. Coming back to the sergeant 
he explained: 

“Sing no more. Plentysleep. Fella 
just pass longa top hill.” He pointed 
into a thick clump of trees, where the 
growing shadows had crept from the 
sinking moon. Sergeant Dalton looked 
surprised. He not only had seen noth- 
ing, but had heard nonoise. The tracker 
tried to point out the returning night 
guard, or watch, who looked far out 
across the plains, and anon felt the earth 
with his ear for distant sounds. Warri- 
gul's eyes followed him. He had previ- 
ously ordered the troopers to lay low be- 
hind the rocks. 

“Alright,” the aborigine whispered in 
Dalton’s ear about ten minutes later. 
“Plenty sleep now. That fella go in. 
By’m-by t’other fella come out. All 
same no good.” 

The troopers accepted orders and be- 
gan to circle the camp and wait for morn- 
ing to attack, or ride in, for Warrigul had 
long ago convinced the police authorities 
that no tribesman will ever believe that 
anything good or any good visitor comes 
out of the night air. 
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It was past three o’clock by the time 
the officers were in position. The dim 
flickering camp-fire of the tribe seemed 
drowsy too, and cast asickly gleam over 
the rude tents thrown up, in which the 
tired revelers slumbered, totally un- 
conscious of the presence of the police 
raiders. 

Warrigul told his master to sleep, and 
then he proceeded to reconnoiter every 
nook and corner of the woodland in 
which the camp sat. No sleep for him. 
Instead of sleeping, Sergeant Dalton’ 
peeped over the gum log, behind which 
he hid his big form, and figured on the 
strength of the foe his five men and 
himself were expected to fight in the 
next sunlight. His data were in a 
miserably confused state when Warri- 
gul, who had slipped up to him unob- 
served, whispered into his startled ear : 

“Master, ’bout two hundred fella 
camp; "bout fifty gins (women), and 
some piccaninnies plenty. ” 

“ So many !” exclaimed the astounded 
sergeant. 

“ Me think Womba tribe. ” 

“What’s the difference?” 

“Me Womba, all same Boramble. 
Womba big fella, good fella way back 
long time ago.” 

“ How do you know they are Womba? 

“Fella come out. Me read’im Womba 
all over him,” said Warrigul, rubbing 
the ridges of his own scarified chest. 

The cunning of the black was easily 
seen, and his strong tribal nature 
showed. 

“ Womba no tell lie.” 

That means that he will not lie to a 
fellow Wombayan. 

The fact that he had brought and 
posted an armed guard around the camp 
of an out-village of his ancient tribe 
terrified the tracker, and he set to work 
to save his people from Martini-Henry 
bullets, and himself from the wrath of 
Arenja. 

“T am sorry to shoot your own peo- 
ple, Warrigul,”’ quoth the police leader, 
“but they must be. taught a_ severe 
lesson. ” 

Clutching the officer’s arm in the 
spasm of his trembling anxiety, the 
black said : “ You no fight’im, me call‘im 
chief, me speak Womba; spos’n fella 
kill’im sheep, come longa fella yonder, 
chief he kill’im for you.” 

Seeing the trepidation of his faith- 
ful black, Sergeant Dalton promised to 
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exhaust the friendly offices of Warrigul. 
The sun was high up among the trees 
before the camp began to stir about. 

A few minutes later a big, willowy- 
limbed warrior emerged from a stack 
of inclining poles and brush. It was 
the fighting chief. Stealing afew yards 
above his master, Warrigul leaped into 
the clear of the wood and delivered 
himself of a speech in his own tongue. 
The tall warrior answered. The friendly 
speech of the two prevented a rush for 
‘ spears and nullas, or the running of the 
women and children to a place of safety 
pending a fight. 

Then Warrigul walked up to the chief. 
They palavered a few minutes. The 
two came down to the hiding-place of 
Sergeant Dalton. 

Chief Woroo spoke broken English, 
so that an understanding was easily 
effected. The troopers being called into 
the open, the armed squad walked up 
to the camp, where dusky warriors and 
half-scared women eagerly watched 
them. 

The sergeant explained his mission, 
and, to his surprise, learned that these 
blacks had nothing to do with the atroci- 
ties, but that a tribe to the north had 
been hired by cattle thieves and sheep 
rogues to spear the sheep and help them 
drive the stock out back. 

Chief Woroo explained that if Ser- 
geant Dalton would rest within “coo-ee” 
of the camp for three or four days, the 
“duffers” would cross the hills ten 
miles at the back of the ridge where he 
stood. 

“Me keep’im chief longa hill far over, 
an’ catch’im you first time he come.” 
This was Warrigul’s translation, and the 
tracker vouched for the reliability of 
the statement. 

The shifty natives hurriedly threw up 
acouple of wurleys for the sergeant and 
his squad of white-trousered troopers. 

““T wonder what that shed is they’re 
building over there,” asked Trooper 
Lake, looking at a kind of slanting ar- 
bor, ‘and what all those roots are for.” 

“ Ask Warrigul,” suggested a fellow- 
officer. 

Hawley took out his note-book and 
drew near. 

“What’s all this about, Warrigul ?” 

“What, master?” 

“That coop, and those roots and sap- 
lings, and all that clearing down there 
in the open?” the sergeant asked. 
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“Treaty man, he die two day now. 
On that place by’m-by doctor lay ’im. 
Big fire on ground, dry stuff all same 
embalm him. Gin sit under an’ sing 
long time; maybe week till he finish.” 

“You embalm them, do you?” 

“Very good.” 

“How?” 

“Me no know.” 

There the black lied, but he was now 
in his own tribe, and he would sooner 
die than divulge a secret of that tribe. 

The same day the medicine man, 
dressed in a grotesque garb of film, 
which started at his waist and ended 
close neighbor to it, went out into the 
bush, and returned with vessels filled 
with forest sap anda gum. Tothecord 
of his kiltish dress were tied bundles of 
a filmy substance. The juice is used to 
counteract the fats of the body when 
the heat of the fires underneath the ar- 
bor on which it rests begins to fry them. 
The gum is simply a glue, which holds 
the pasted films to, and draws them into 
the cuticles of the skin during the em- 
balming process. The work of prepara- 
tion is secret. The native’s knowledge 
of plants is marvelous, and his skill good. 

Just as Warrigul had explained the 
use of the roots for making boomerangs 
and other implements for the coming 
celebration of the embalming of the 
treaty man, and that the open ground 
was for the dancing and other festivities, 
atribesman gave ayell. He had stepped 
on a snake, which sunk its fangs into 
his calf. 

A fellow-tribesman sprang into the 
bush near-by, and returned with an herb, 
which he bruised, and then rubbed the 
juice on the little sore. Ina few min- 
utes the snake was dead, and the sufferer 
out of danger. They know the good and 
bad use of every plant and tree in these 
forests. For every poisonous animal 
or reptile’s bite, there is nature’s anti- 
dote near at hand, and there is the 
sure cure next door to every poisonous 
plant. 

In the meantime, some of the natives 
began raking sticks of fire out of a hole, 
and Hawley went over there, followed 
by Warrigul and Lake. 

“What’s that fired grave for?” asked 
the recruit. 

“ Fella all sick ; weather bad and bud- 
gery no good down bout Womba. Plenty 
rain one time, fella catch cold; plenty 
fever this time; by’m-by fetch’im 
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longa that place,” explained Warrigul, 
as a litter emerged from a wurley of 
the camp, and the sick man was borne 
tothe curious grave. The doctor walked 
in the rear. 

Thrusting his hand into the long 
ditch, to test its warmth, the doctor 
signaled to lower the patient into it. 
He was then covered from neck to foot, 
feet and all. His head alone rested 
above the dirt. Sergeant Dalton ex- 
plained : 

“The blacks put fever patients in the 
ground like that, and steam the fever 
out. They say the earth will draw off 
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“What’s up, Warrigul?” snorted the 
alert sergeant, as the tracker bounded 
to him from the village. “ Duffers com- 
ing ?” 

“No, master,” answered the black, 
with a grin, which disclosed his pretty, 
white teeth. ‘“ Plenty fella go catch’im 
plenty kangaroo, duck, and all plenty 
meat for feast dance.” 

“When?” 

“Now, master. Me go longa; spos’im 
Master Hawley go?” 

“Yes, Hawley, go. They'll teach you 
athing or two inastill hunt for wild 
food.” 
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the evil spirit, and then fill him with 
life.” 

“ Electric currents, by Jove!” 

The next day, the late patient was 
bobbing around like a three-year-old. 

As Sergeant Dalton couldn’t go fur- 
ther until the cattle duffers came down 
the back of the range with their four- 
legged plunder, he told the troopers to 
take things easy. 

“ Hawley,” he said, addressing the 
horse guardsman, “these coves’ll raise 
your eyelids with more surprises when 
they begin givin’ you points in outdoor 
native sports, to-morrow.” 


Ten or more warriors fetched out a 
big collection of spears and boomerangs, 
from which they selected the truest 
ones, 

Soon they were off in the bush. A 
bevy of gins (women) were taken along, 
to bear back the game as it was killed. 

“Go north,” came the order, which 
Warrigul translated to Hawley. 

“Tf it's cloudy, how do you tell north 
from south?” 

“ Plenty tellim, many times this ways. 
Spos'im winter, and no rain come long 
time, cloud run one way all the time. 
Spos'1m summer, and no rain come 
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by’m-by, cloud run ‘nother way all 
time. Me catch’im north and south that 
way. Some time black fella take’im 
knife like this,” said the black, as a big 
cloud obscured the sun. He placed the 
blade on his thumb-nail, and its dull 
shadow fell across the nail. “Catch’im 
sun that way plenty time, spos'im no 
trees.” 

“T see, in a plain, 
“but in the woods 

“ Alla same shadow; alla same clouds; 
alla same, big limbs of tree move on 
north side of trees all time ; plenty more 
moss on south side of trees, because sun 
no catch’im that side, too much like 
t’other fella side.” 

“The deuce, you say.” 

““ Yes.” 

The head hunter gave instructions 
now to form the hunt circle. The men 
circled out and around, with the women 
in the rear. Then they began to startle 
the weods with their queer noises and 
to close in, chasing the game _ before 
them 

When a native saw a kangaroo com- 
ing he dropped low down behind some 
object on the ground and let the fright- 
ened animal approach. When near he 
would suddenly rise, and send a spear at 
him. Seldom did the aim fail. The wild 
leaps of the impaled animal soon wor- 
ried his life out, and then he would suc- 
cumb. The game was then dragged 
back to camp by the burden- bearing 
women. 

The circle closed in on a big six-footer 
and Hawley stood at a distance watch- 
ing the easy, graceful, stealthy bucks 
creep in on the big animal, which kept 
its eye on him and did not observe the 
hunters. Suddenly three black arms 
sent long, sharp javelins through the 
air. The next instant the big kangaroo 
leaped high in the air and fell. Two of 
the spears, though thrown at a range of 
forty yards, had : gone through its body, 
and one shied along the ground within 
a foot of the mark. 

“What do you think of that, old 
man ?’’ Lake asked his comrade. 

“Beats the world. I only saw that 
black to the right.” 

“The other two threw from behind 
trees, and ne one but a black fellow 
would have seen them.” 

“Did you see them, Warrigul ?” Haw- 
ley asked. 

“Plenty all time.’ Then Warrigul 
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pointed out the other eight hunters. 
Neither Hawley’s nor Lake’s practiced 
bush eye could see them. The guards- 
man went over and measured the dis- 
tance of the deadly throw of one of the 
spearmen. It was over sixty yards. 

“That beats assegais,” grunted the 
Englishman, recollecting a nasty brush 
with the Zulus. 

All the morning these circles were 
formed, and the hunt for kangaroos, 
bear, and iguana went on, because the 
animals graze in the mornings and late 
in the afternoons. 

The native bear takes but little time. 
The black simply runs up a tree, knocks 
the little gray animal senseless with 
a crude stone battle-axe, or waddy, 
heaves him from his perch, and then 
comes down himself. 

“Plenty duck in the lake,” said War- 
rigul, as the dusky hunter started down 
the hill to the morass at the head of the 
little stream which rippled around the 
foot of the range. 

“Do they spear duck, too?” inquired 
Hawley. 

“No. Catch’im boomerang. 

A hunter then crept forward cau- 
tiously, until the white sheet of the 
pretty lake glistened to his sight in the 
foreground. He then slipped noise- 
lessly around the rising ground to study 
the positions and the amount of game 
present. In an instant he disappeared 
from Hawley’s view, but the black’s 
keen eyes followed the crouching form 
nearly to the water’s edge. He had 
suddenly dropped on his knees, then 
lower down on his hands and toes, and 
moved along like an elongated ground- 
pig. Having reconnoitred the situation 
thoroughly, the black image came upon 
Hawley like a phantom, from a direc- 
tion opposite to that on which rested 
his eyes, ears, and whole attention. 

The white man hunts duck when the 
birds are feeding in the early morn or 
dewy eve, and, hence, are under bank 
and closer at hand. The aborigine 
hunts them when they are full, lazy, and 
bunched together 1n listless groups in 
the midday sun. 

Carefully circling the goodly-sized la- 
goon, on which thousands of duck sat 
in big black patches, the boomerang 
throwers took the place of the spear- 
men and crept on ahead. 

The ducks, having become suspicious, 
moved away toward the opposite shore. 
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“Whish! whish! whish!” fell the 
scratchy little noises on Warrigul’s ears. 
“ Look !” he said; “ out there!” point- 
ing to the ducks. A half dozen boom- 
erangs had been slipped from the hands 
of the most expert throwers of the tribe 
and flew out along the opening; then 
circling in their deadly course like 
whirling fragments of wheels cavorting 
in the air, bent lower down at the back 
of the unconscious birds which had 
bunched forward from the spearmen. 
Making the homeward turn of the 
deadly curve at the back of the game, 
so as not to attract them, the boom- 
erangs came dancing toward them. In 
the next moment there was a banging, 
quacking, and tangling of necks for 
an instant; then the wooden scimitars 
leaped out from among the disturbed 
mass, and, losing the force of the 
blow in the smaller curve home, fell 
back near the throwers. The weapons 
came from opposite shores, and re- 
turned whence they came. 

When the splash had cleared away, 
and the affrighted birds returned to the 
surface from their dive, three dozen or 
more dying, and as many more dis- 
abled ducks floated on the water. The 
throwers lay low, and the quick eye, 
even of a wild duck, could not see 
the enemy as he crouched on the dark 
earth. 

The boomerangs being thrown out 
from the side of the thrower, curve 
behind the game, and return upon it 
from the rear on the homeward arc of 
the irregular spheroid. 

Hawley saw a new movement. He 
had just witnessed a bit of expert 
reed-hurling when some brush turkeys 
dashed out of the scrub and flew across 
the neck of the lake. There were more 
than a dozen of them, and the spearmen 
landed half. These had been disturbed 
by the ’rang men, so they readjusted 
their poribaris to suit the requirements 
of the next throw. 

“Whish!” came the popping sound 
again. * Look,” said Warrigul, pointing 
at the lake. The little missiles once 
more emerged into the open and cut 
their dark rings in the air behind the 
big clumps of ducks. They rose up to 
the back until quite thirty feet in the 
air, then, taking a downward shoot, 
dashed in among the hapless birds again 
to their utter dismay and confusion, 
leaving many victims. 


Sending the women back loaded, the 
hunters slipped noiselessly down the 
little creek, or, more properly, brook, 
after platypus. The skins are valuable 
to the natives, the food choice and 
delicate. The eggs are much prized. 

“Those things lay eggs?” Hawley 
asked with astonishment. 

“Yes,” replied Lake. “It’s the only 
quadruped in the world that lays an egg.” 

Following the tracks and shrewdly 
noticing the little ripples in the water as 
it ran over the form of the finely-furred 
animal bird, the black would find his 
hole and lift him out. He lived above 
the water-mark, but he went under the 
water to reach his hole. The return 
trip along the tallywalka yielded only 
six or eight platypi. 

The hunting party returned as the 
gray was wiping the blush of the set- 
ting sun from the west. 

Early next morning, just as the sun 
rose, the prepared corpse was hoisted 
on the top of the arbor. The big fire 
commenced to smoke under it as the 
women took their seats beneath it 
and began the chant which is sung by 
relays of gins until the embalming of 
the treaty man is finished. Then his 
body will be carried for years with the 
tribe in its wanderings, and finally be 
tucked away, standing, in the hollow of 
an unfelled eucalyptus tree. 

The sports commenced at the same 
time. The weird dances and burlesque 
fights caught the theatrical eye of 
Lake, but Hawley took more interest 
in the duel contests, especially in two 
warriors who were trying to batter the 
life out of each other over two hele- 
mans or shields. Neither hit the other, 
except to now and again give him a 
shin crack with a handy nulla. But, 
when the six-foot tribesman stepped 
to the front and slashed the air witha 
vicious two-handed wooden sword seven 
feet long and made,out of one root, the 
guardsman bulged his big eyes out with 
astonishment. ‘That's wonderful, ser- 
geant,” he said to Dalton. 

“Pretty good. I'll bet you can’t hit 
that other fellow with a rock.” Hawley 
jumped up and threw rocks at the fel- 
low as fast as he could, at a distance of 
twenty paces. The agile native leaped 
here and there like a lightning model, 
without a scar. 

Throwing the spear both straight and 
curved, with and without the wommera, 
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at an object 50, 70, and go yards away, 
excelled anything Hawley ever saw 
in the Zulu assegai line. The keen sight 
in gauging a throw of spear or boomer- 
ang amazed him. Its course, the distance 
it would go and the result were known as 
soon as the implement went on its way. 

A boomerang 
shot out sharp 
to the right. 

“Miss ’im,” 
yelled a tribes- 
man. “So it 
did,’ grunted 
Hawley. The 
native just 
threw his eye 
around the 
curve like a 
flash, and chart- 
ed its course on 
his brain. The 
result he knew 
at a glance. 

“Say, Haw- 
ley,” called the 
sergeant, 
“there’s a trick 
you can’t do.” 
He pointed to 
some men just 
handling a little 
piece of wood 
about the shape 
of a cigar boat, 
and four or five 
inches long, 
with a long reed kind of tail to it. 

“What odd thing is that wooden rat?” 
asked the guardsman. 

“ Wichi-wichi,” replied Warrigul. 

Just then a native whirled one over 
his head, at a dangerous gait, and sent 
it flying’ out along the level ground. 
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The little nose of it bobbed up and 
down,and the queer oblong thing worked 
its way along, with its tail as a balance, 
at a fearful rate. It ran along the 
ground for sixty or seventy yards. 
Others competed at the game of wichi- 
wichi, until the winner scored over one 
hundred yards 
in the directest 
line to the tar- 
get. 

Then they 
swung the hula- 
walla, Thisis a 
fish-shaped 
piece of thin 
wood tied to a 
long string and 
swung around 
and around by 
means of a long 
stick. The 
noise of it much 
resembled the 
roar of a giant 
bull enraged. 
The hulawalla 
is used by the 
tribesmen to 
warn off the 
women during 
the week of 
the sacred bora 
dance. It can be 
heard three to 
four miles away, 
according to 
the wind and lay of the country. Dur- 
ing that week, the women must not 
come in hearing of the dread instru- 
ment, or they suffer dire agony toa 
sure death. 

The sports ran into the third night 
before coming to a conclusion. 


‘“THE DUDE.” 
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A SNOW-SHOE TRAMP. 


must in time be discarded. Commodore 
Anderson, of the Lake Pepin I. Y.C., 
seems to have solved this problem by 
practical test. He advises the use of 
angle steel for guides, faced oak-runner 
with metal and attached guides at 
the runner plank with sixteen small 
bolts, having the upper side of the run- 
ner plank faced with a steel plate to 
hold heads of bolts. With a liberal coat 
of grease on the contact surface it gives 
full play and very little resistance of 
runners in striking a snow rift, thus 
securing an advantage over the wooden 
guides and chucks when snow is on the 
ice. 

The latest thing in runners is of the 
rocker type (see cut), and this model is 
the better, especially on uneven ice. 
The latest way to rig a runner plank 
guy is to seize it at the nose of the boat, 
pass it aft to the runner plank, where it 
is seized with clamp grip and lead to 
the back-bone at the forward part of 
the cock-pit, ending in the right and the 
left turnbuckle and finger-strap, double 
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bolted to the center timber. This 
secures a true port and starboard strain 
for the runner plank. 

The new elongated tiller which en- 
ables one to steer with the feet, has 
been thoroughly tested by Commodore 
Anderson in hisracing work. It is con- 
structed as follows : 

The tiller is simply two parts of well- 
oiled brass pipe made so perfect that , 
the air in the space acts as a cushion, 
and by closing the end of the inner 
pipe with a thumb-screw at the handle, 
the stick becomes stationary at any de- 
sired length. When this pipe is left 
open it can be moved to any desired 
length. The elevation above cock-pit 
cushion is about 6 inches, and the tiller 
at full extension is 7% feet long, and it 
thus enables the helmsman to lie at full 
length in the steering-box facing for- 
ward and steering with his feet, while 
tending sheet with his hands. This con- 
trivance insures a steady run, which 
cannot be depended upon with a short 
3-foot stationary tiller. 


A SNOW-SHOE TRAMP. 


WAY, away o’er the giittering snow, 
Blanketed, moccasined, merry we go, 
To the laughing word and the joyous song, 
And the clicking of snow-shoes light and strong: 










Away to the river, whose frozen tides 

The flawless carpet of ermine hides; 

O’er feathery billows of drifted snow 

That lie like a fleece o'er the depths below, 
As free and as light as birds of the air, 
We tramp o’er this snow-bound desert, fair. 


Past sentinels looming on either shore, 

Of cedar and fir and tamarack hoar ; 

Past openings deep in the ice and snow, 

And the stakes that anchor the nets below, 
Where the silvery smelt and the haddock strong 
Are the fisherman's gain through the winter long: 
Past wonderful snow-fringed forests of green 
Where the fires of the Micmac camp are seen ; 
And barrens of pine, where the moose and deer 
May wander at will in the moonlight clear ; 
Past scattering homes, whose glimmering lights 
Some message may bear to the wooded heights, 
Where fathers and sons and husbands toil, 

To wrest from the forest its wealth of spoil ; 
Past all, in their frost-gemmed setting of white, 
And the radiant moonlit charm of night. 


To the merry jest and the snatch of song, 

And the whispered query, we haste along; 

To the laughter of hearts which know no care, 
Save that which an Eros has planted there ; 
For e’en in the midst of a snow-shoe tramp, 
The wandering archer may set his stamp, 

And the silver shaft from his ice-bound string, 
Through northern blizzards its way may wing, 
As some blanketed Psyche's laughing eyes, 
May prove in this moonlight tramp, the prize. 

BEATRICE HARLOWE, 
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‘* THE ICE HARVEST.” 


WINTER WORK WITH THE CAMERA. 


BY DR. JOHN NICOL 


the especial 
peculiarities of 
winter work 
and the precau- 
tions necessary 
to the securing 
of a fair meas- 
ure of success, 
a few words 
may usefully 
supplement 
“Jack Frost 
through the 
Camera,” in the January number. 

A very short experience teaches pho- 
tographers that, except under certain 
conditions, it is not safe to photograph 
a landscape with the lens pointing di- 
rectly to the sun, but they do not seem 
to suspect that in snow scenes, especially 
when they include icicles or crystals of 
ice, they may meet with an enemy 
equally inimical to success, with the 
sun in an otherwise suitable position. 
Crystals of the prismatic form decom- 
pose and scatter the light in “all the 
colors of the rainbow,” but occasion- 





ally there is one to be met with which 
concentrates and reflects, or reflects in 
a concentrated form, the rays that fall 
on it, with an intensity that is almost 
blinding, when it enters directly into 
the eye. This ray is reflected at an 
angle equal to that at which it falls on 
the ice mirror, and consequently when 
the sun is low, as it should be for the 
best results in snow views, and in a cer- 
tain position on the right or left of the 
camera, the incident angle may be such 
as to send the reflection straight into 
the lens. 

A good illustration of the harm done 
by such a ray will be found in No, 1, 
the “Ice Harvest,” of which no amount 
of dodging in the printing could secure 
even a passable print. The fog halo 
appeared early in development and 
rendered the stopping of that operation 
necessary before anything like sufficient 
density had been reached, and although 
much of the fog was removed by a sub- 
sequent operation, sufficient remains to 
make the negative practically worthless. 
Nor is it always easy to detect the in- 
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NO. 2. 


truder. The pencil is small, and if low 
enough to enter the lens, is below the 
level of the eye, while its appearance 
on the focusing screen is apt, by the 
inexperienced at least, to be attributed 
to the “ glare’”’ from the snow. It must 
therefore be looked for by placing the 
eye in a line with the axis of the lens, 
and, if found, it may be exorcised by 
slightly moving or turning the camera 
on its axis in any desired direction. 


By J. EB. Allen. 


‘SON THE POND.” 


It is not less important to guard 
against reflected light in all directions. 
Reflections from a snow-clad surface, 
especially under brilliant sunlight, will 
find their way where those from the or- 
dinary landscape could not enter, and 
therefore both camera and lens should 
be covered with a focusing cloth suf- 
ficiently opaque to exclude them. 

No. 1 shows another trouble, not con- 
fined to winter work, but vastly inten- 
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By W. H. Roberts. 


‘* MOONLIGHT.” 
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sified on a sheet of ice where there are 
numerous skaters. It is the apparently 
untversal tendency of everybody to 
gather in front of the camera, so as to 
be included in the picture, and the diffi- 
culty in inducing people to continue “as 
they were.” Reasoning with them is 


By W. H. Roberts. 


‘“SNOW AND ICE IN PROSPECT PARK, NIAGARA,” 


generally useless, and the only way to 
induce them to resume their sport is to 
please them by grouping them as well 
as you know how, and wasting a plate 
on them. The old method of going 
through the whole operation, except 
drawing the slide, is no longer safe, as 
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By Scott Wilkinson, Cambridge, Eng. 


‘* HOAR FROST.” 











WINTER WORK WITH THE CAMERA. 


the chances certainly are that the group 
will include one or more amateur pho- 
tographers who know enough to detect 
the fraud. Satisfied, however, that they 
have been “taken,” they will resume 
their occupation, and the photographer 
may then get what he wants. 

His ambition, however, should soar 
higher than the result shown in No. 2, 
“On the Pond.” The two satisfactory 
features here are the low altitude of 
the sun as shown by the length of the 
shadows, and the tone of the sheet of 
ice, too fre- 
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tion in the movements of the skaters— 
an inclination to watch his movements, 
or even a desire to aid him in the ac- 
complishment of his object by standing 
still. But let the operator show that he 
is in no hurry; let him light his pipe. if 
he be a smoker, or even take a turn on 
the ice himself, and the novelty of the 
camera will soon wear off, and he will 
have an opportunity of snapping at the 
proper moment, with some assurance of 
getting a picture with at least a fair 
measure of the necessary action. 

No. 3, which 





quently rep- 
resented 
merely as a 
mass of high- 
est light. <A 
much _ better 
point of view 
would have 
been consid- 
erably to the 
left, so as to 
have brought 
the rising 
ground, seen 
on the right, 
into the back- 
ground, and 
let the shad- 
ows lead into 
it, instead of 
running al- 
most horizon- 
tally across. 
A still greater 
fault is the 
evident con- 
sciousness on 
the part of the 
skaters that 
they are being 
ph oto graph- 
ed. No doubt 
anattempthas 
been made to 
convey the idea of motion, but without 
success. The skaters seem to beat rest, 
rather than, as they should have been, 
with bodies bent and every muscle 
under tension. 

For the successful photographing of 
such scenes, after the most suitable 
point of view has been selected and the 
sun is just where it is wanted, the one 
thing needful is patience. The sight of 
the photographer with his camera is a 
disturbing influence, inducing relaxa- 








NO. 6. 





by the by has 
an interest 
peculiar to it- 
self, being the 
result of three 
hours’ ex po- 
sure in moon- 
light, ilius- 
trates what 
was said in 
my previous 
article on pho- 
tographing a 
large expanse 
of untrodden 
snow. The 
evergreens of 
various sizes 
scattered over 
the surface 
render it less _ 
apt as an il- 
lustration, al- 
though it is 
sasy to imag- 
ine it without 
them and 
without the 
foot-marks 
running from 








‘* CHRISTMAS-TIDE,” 


the lower 
rightupto 
the house. In 
that state it 
would be an uninteresting mass of high 
light, conveying only the idea of a desert- 
ed mansion. Introduce, however, even 
the footsteps of asingle individual, ashas 
been here unintentionally done, and hu- 
man interest is at once given to the 
scene, and if the single footsteps be 
converted into a more or less well-trod- 
den path, imagination at once converts 
the erstwhile dreary, deserted house 
into the home of a happy family, with 
a cheerful fire in every grate. 


By Floyd Vail. 
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But there is still something wanting. 
The picture should not only tell its story, 
but should also be pleasant to the eye, 
which an unbroken expanse of white is 
not. Imagine the sun, instead of more 
or less toward the zenith, as was the 
moon when the picture was exposed, 
being low down, say, on the right, as in 
the case of No. 4, “Snow and Ice in 
Prospect Park, Niagara,” or even lower, 
and the objectionable mass of white 
would have been broken up into pictur- 
esque and satisfactory masses of light 
and shade. 

In No. 5, we have an example of one 
of the most attractive phases of winter 
work ; but it is as evanescent as attract- 
ive, and he who would succeed must 
have his plans laid beforehand. The 
subject must be selected, the point of 
view fixed so that one may be ready to 
take advantage of the opportunity when 
it occurs. 

Nos. 5, 6 and 7, ‘‘Hoar Frost,”’ 
**Christmas-tide” and “ December Morn- 
ing,” show the variety to which winter 
work readily lends itself, as well as the 
various stories it may be made to tell, or 
the varied impressions it may be made 
to convey. “Christmas-tide,” with its 
opened-up road to the old homestead, 
suggests the hospitality that awaits the 
scattered ones, as they gather together 
for the annual reunion ; while the aged 
oak, under whose leafy branches some 
of their happiest hours were spent, 
brings back “the light of other pleasant 
days.” 
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Very different, but not less effective 
are the impressions conveyed by “ De- 
cember Morning.” We can feel the in- 
vigorating influence of the fresh morn- 
ing air, and are tempted to call our dog 
and have a tramp across the fields. The 
frost is keen enough to send the blood 
rushing through our veins, and there is 
not a breath of wind to blow the snow 
from the branches. The highway is not 
in sight, but sound travels far in such 
an atmosphere, and the jangling of 
sleigh-bells, and the merry voices of 
sleigh-riders, fit accompaniments of such 
a scene, are almost heard as we continue 
to look at it. 

I trust I have said enough to show 
that there is both beauty and interest in 
winter work, and to induce some at 
least, who have hitherto laid aside their 
cameras with the fall of the leaf, to keep 
them employed all the year round. 
They must remember, however, that 
more than in summer work, success 
depends upon the exercise of care and 
forethought. Indiscriminate snapping 
and the neglect of apparently little 
things are simplya waste of material, and 
a snow scene that, like the famous knife- 
grinder, hasn’t a story to tell, is of all 
the products of the camera the most un- 
interesting. 

Winter work must begin in summer, 
and he who would achieve complete suc- 
cess must, when the time comes, be able 
at once to find in his note-book the when, 
where, and how to photograph the scenes 
that he has selected and studied. 
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** DECEMBER MORNING.” 


By William H. Dodge. 

















A COCOANUT OIL-MILL. 


A WeeK WITH THE SINGHALESE. 


BY E. M. ALLAIRE. 


HE “spicy breezes of Ceylon’s isle” 
may not be apparently particu- 
larly spicy, but they are an agree- 
able surprise to the traveler who, 

after the moist, sticky atmosphere of 
Singapore, has been dreading what each 
succeeding change might bring him. 
Although so near the equator, 
tLe heat in Ceylon is much more 
moderate than on the adjacent 
continent, and the monsoons 
give a series of mild changes, 
both pleasant and healthful. 

A downpour of rain may at 
some seasons interfere with one’s 
enjoyment, for Ceylon’s rain 
record is unapproachable, aver- 
aging 340 inches per year, with 
occasional days when 6, 7, and 
even 8 inches have been known 
to fall. But in the midst of the 
rain the sun may be shining 
brightly, and, with the very small 
danger that exists of taking cold 
from a wetting in Ceylon, the 
most cautious tourist need not 
fear to venture abroad, and will 
probably return under clear 
skies. , 











On arriving in port at Colombo, KANDIAN CHIEF AND FAMILY. 
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KANDY. 


the steamer drops anchor in a beautiful 
harbor circling about the palm-grown 
shores of the island, and protected by a 
fine breakwater. On every side are 
steamers from all parts of the world, 
while between them the waters are 
alive with natives in little “sampans,” 
or in a species of crude catamaran, one- 
half of which is a slender boat, with or 
without sail, and the other a log of 
wood, clumsily attached by two rough 
poles. In either catamaran or sampan 
you must make up your mind to be 
taken ashore. 

Long before the first passenger is 
ready to disembark, the steamer’s deck 
is as interesting a museum as one would 
wish to visit. A swarm of natives have 
infested it from the time anchor was 
dropped, all chattering and yelling as 
they get their wares ready to display ; 
and so curious is the scene and so novel 
their manner of doing business, that 
one is amused at their impudence, though 
such would be resented in any other part 
of the world. 

Everything from a tame parrakeet to 
diamonds (the size of a quarter of a dol- 
lar) is spread out for sale on that deck. 
As you pass, a bird is placed on your 


finger, a dozen yards of cheap lace are 
flung about your shoulders, Kandian 
mats thrown down so that you must walk 
upon them, whilst handfuls of worthless 
and indifferent sapphires, moonstones, 
and cat’s-eyes are thrust in your face, 
together with Singhalese money, notes, 
and stamps, from the money-changers 
and stone dealers. Business cards, most 
curiously worded, are showered upon 
you, together with “letters of recom- 
mendation,” without the giving of which 
a Singhalese trader never allows a cus- 
tomer to depart. You are deluged also 
with visiting cards, and addresses of 
“one high gentleman who buy one 
thousand pound ruby from me, lady,” 
and pathetic appeals to visit “my shop 
on shore, Massa, where I sell cheap, to 
you, Massa, ’cause you one gentleman, 
you know.” And all of them rogues! 
for the few reliable traders in Ceylon 
never send out for what is known as 
“passenger trade,” but quietly wait 
until the tourist has gone through all 
the different stages of being victimized, 
and, coming to his senses, walks into 
a small shop, whose owners are not 
already at the door in wait for him. 

It is quite enough to shake one’s faith 
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in humanity to see so many rascals col- 
lected together, and to think what a 
small proportion they bear to those on 
shore. But it makes a unique and brill- 
iant picture, the bright-colored skirts or 
“ sarums,” the polished skins and gleam- 
ing white teeth of the natives, and the 
motley character of their wares. The 
Singhalese are a remarkably handsome 
people ; not fine-looking, like the noble 
Malay, who seems by far the most re- 
spectable man among these races, but 
really beautiful. The men look like 
large, handsome women, with delicate 
features and soft, lustrous, brown eyes. 
Both the sexes pride themselves on their 
wealth of long, silky, black hair, which 
they wear twisted into a knot at the 
back of the head, and the men use a 
round tortoise-shell comb, precisely like 
those worn by children, to keep the 
stray “front locks” in place. This 
comb is one of the great objects of van- 
ity in the Singhalese toilet, and the poor 
coolie whose attire is scarcely more than 
a tattered sarum, will still boast of his 
tortoise-shell comb. 

The sarum is merely a long strip 





of cloth, usually of some bright color, 
worn as a skirt; with it the women 
wear a short vest with long sleeves, gen- 
erally white. They, too, have one great 
vanity in dress—to load themselves with 
as much silver in the way of heavy 
bracelets, anklets, rings, hair-strips, ear- 
rings and toe-rings as they can possibly 
carry. In many cases you will see 
almost the entire ear cut away, in order 
tomake room for heavier decorations of 
silver on the part that is left; while 
their noses, when the buttons on each 
nostril, and the heavy centre-ring and 
ornament are taken away, look as 
though they had been operated upon 
surgically. 

The Singhalese children are said to 
be more beautiful than those of any 
other race on the four continents, and 
some of the little girls, even of the very 
lowest caste, are irresistibly pretty as 
they run before you in the streets to 
beg; they cry out in the sweetest and 
most plaintive of voices, touching the 
stomach to signify hunger in a way that 
would be awkward and vulgar in any 
other being, but in them it is so win- 
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some that, before you know it, you sac- 
rifice a rupee to the bad cause of encour- 
aging them in begging—knowing quite 
well that all they want is a good oppor- 
tunity to pick your pocket for more. 

So well established is the reputation 
of these people for fraud, that the shop- 
keeper will, in many instances, stand be- 
side you while wrapping up the goods 
you have purchased, in order that you 
may feel perfectly satisfied he has not 
exchanged them for articles of an in- 
ferior quality ; after which he will some- 
times seal the package, that the coolie, 
or your dos-a-dos driver, may not help 
himself to its contents before it reaches 
your hotel. 

On landing, one is met on the wharf 
by still another mob of insistent traders, 
who even follow the weary tourist to the 
door of his room, and then send in cards 
and “letters of recommendation” by 
the dozen. 

After getting rid of these, and re- 
freshing one’s self with the very me- 
diocre tiffin, or luncheon, the hotel 
affords, a ride through the main street 
of Colombo in one of those comfortable 
little dos-a-dos carriages will give an 
excellent general idea of what Singha- 
lese life really is like. 


A quick, sharp, shrewd, and nervous 
people, alive and active in all business 
matters, though thoroughly lazy and 
indolent when it is a question of the 
“sweat of the brow,” the Singhalese 
have everything in their favor—the rich 
soil of the island yielding them food, 
even without an effort to obtain it. 
Dressed mostly in white; with white, 
green-lined umbrellas, or straw sun- 
screens, the natives impress one most 
favorably, both as to looks and apparent 
energy, after the apathetic demeanor 
and listless attitude to which one grows 
so accustomed in these countries. Many 
large English buildings give dignity to 
Colombo, while in the troops of dusky- 
skinned, bright-eyed natives, there is 
more than enough to keep the stranger’s 
eyes wide open in appreciation of the 
curious scene. 

The houses of the Singhalese are 
mostly straw-roofed, with the protecting 
walls of a sort of mud-plaster, the doors 
and windows being merely openings. 
Fruits grow everywhere at hand, to 
supply food ; while for a drive there is 
the ever-ready bullock, which serves the 
natives for trotter, as well as for beast 
of burden.- Fastened by a few ropes to 
the queer little straw-hooded carts, the 
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cow and the calf, as well as the sturdy 
and respectable bullock, all learn to run 
and gallop, just as we expect a horse to 
do ; and, while their gait is hardly what 
might be called dignified, a native boy 
will succeed in getting out of them a 
pace that would be a revelation to even 
an American Western cattle-raiser. A 
good bullock costs only about one and 
one-half pounds sterling, and when they 
become too old to work, you may recog- 
nize them at your hotel fable d’héte as 
“beefsteak al Anglais!” 

But, to leave the Singhalese himself, 
for a glance at his country. The island 
of Ceylon, some two hundred and fifty 
miles long, by one hundred and sixty 
wide, comprises an area of about 
twenty-five thousand square miles, and 
is as fertile as any country must be, with 
such copious rainfalls and hot sun. 
Cocoanuts, rice, and tea, since the fail- 
ure of the coffee crops in 1870, are the 
three most important productions ; al- 
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though the rich soil yields nearly every 
plant peculiar to India and the tropical 
countries. The fruits grow wild, al- 
most without exception ; and tobacco, 
sugar-cane, pepper, nutmeg, and tama- 
rinds give the natives but little trouble 
in their cultivation; while the cinna- 
mon-woods—the cinnamon-gardens, as 
they are called—-formerly supplied the 
mother country with some three hun- 
dred thousand pounds of cinnamon an- 
nually. The coffee-shrub, up to 1870, 
was one of the great boasts of Ceylon, 
and whole acres of territory were de- 
voted to the raising of the aromatic 
berry, with its fragrant blossom. But, 
like the phyloxera with the grape-vine 
in France, a new disease—a sort of 
fungus growth, to which no name has 
ever been given—attacked the planta- 
tions in 1870, and in ten years had almost 
entirely ruined the vast coffee-estates 
all over the island; since which time 
these great tracts of land have been 
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devoted to tea-raising. The tea is picked 
almost entirely by Singhalese  chil- 
dren, who are paid according to the 
weight of their queerly-shaped baskets, 
on returning from the tea-fields ; or else 
the crops are gathered by Chinese 
coolies, for the Singhalese, besides being 
a lazy people, are such natural born 
rogues that a quiet, honest means of 
livelihood is too much of a good thing 
for them in its most literal sense. They 
must be traders or merchants, and have 
constant opportunity of cheating their 
fellow-beings, to be perfectly happy. 

No one can conceive what palms are 
like, until he has visited Ceylon, where 
every known species is said to flourish 
in its greatest beauty. Out of whole 
groves of feathery cocoanuts, you see the 
tall, graceful sweep of the palmyra, the 
thick head of the ketul, the palmetto, 
the betelnut paim, and the curious tali- 
pot, or, as it is called, “the king of the 
palms,” blossoming only once in sixty 
years, and then dying down to the 
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ground. The bright red flowers of the 
poinsettia, and the hibiscus, which grow 
in hedges, add a touch of color to the 
luxuriant green of the sturdy, and al- 
most rank, growth of vegetation. Ev- 
erywhere at hand there are orchids 
and creepers, so large as to almost 
resemble trees themselves, and so vigor- 
ous that they sometimes kill the hardy 
plant about which they twine, shutting 
it out from light and air, by their thick 
luxuriance. 

The kicelia pinnata, or “ sausage-tree,” 
as it is called, is one of the most curious 
freaks of vegetation in Ceylon. From 
the midst of thick masses of dark green 
leaves hang long ropes of fibre, on the 
end of which grows the fruit, so much 
resembling a sausage in size and shape 
as to give the tree its name. 

The cocoanut oil-mills are interesting 
as a piece of crude, but effectual, mechan- 
ism. The long pole is turned by those 
same little bullocks, which do most 
of the work in Ceylon, although the 
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elephant has his part to play also, as a 
labor-saving machine. Numbers of ele- 
phants are employed in rolling the 
heavy pieces of timber, cut from the 
forests, into a place of storage, and very 
interesting it is to see the huge brute 
drop down upon his knees, in order to 
wrap his trunk more firmly about aheavy 
log, then slowly rise, and solemnly fol- 
low the coolie, who isto show him where 
to deposit his burden. And so cunning 
do they become that, when the noonday 
bell rings for the coolies’ dinner hour, 
the elephant recognizes the signal, and 
not one stroke more work can he be in- 
duced to do, until his appetite has been 
also satisfied. This seems to border on 
the exaggerated, but no one who has 
seen a working-elephant at his tasks 
will marvel at any additional signs of 
intelligence the creature may exhibit. 
The elephant we are familiar with in 
the menageries, all dwarfed and ham- 
pered by captivity and confinement, can 
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give very little idea of the same animal 
in his native country, where he can use 
his intellectual powers to some useful 
purpose. 

Ceylon has nowa population of over 
three millions, comprising Singhalese, 
Tamils, and Europeans. The island 
was first taken from the hands of its 
original people, the Veddahs, by the 
Portuguese, who, having been hospita- 
bly received by the natives on their first 
landing on the island in 1505, after- 
wards succeeded in so turning the 
natives against them, by fanatical per- 
secution, that in 1656, a little more than 
a hundred years later, all Ceylon aided 
the Dutch, who had become interested 
in the spice trade, in turning out the 
Portuguese. In 1796 the English took 
possession of the island, and after they 
had yielded Java to the Dutch, Ceylon 
was formally ceded to England by the 
peace of Amiens in 1802, and has ever 
since remained a crown colony. 
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and at the saddle-bow of emperors ; but 
yesterday prince and peer, abbot and 
holy-water clerk, esquire and yeoman, 
gentle and simple, rode out to watch its 
prowess ; but yesterday it was a felony, 
punishable by long imprisonment, to 
take even the falcon’seggs. To-day, ex- 
cept by a select, but ever-increasing 
band, he is treated as an outlaw and 
a thief—the sportsman’s Ishmaelite, 
against whom every hand is raised, on 
whose head are heaped malediction and 
anathema as loud and deep as those 
heaped upon the jackdaw of Rheims. 

How has the mighty fallen! For a 
thousand years well within historic 
times, from the seventh to the seven- 
teenth century, the falconer reigned 
supreme, with a magnificence of acces- 
sory and a social status which make his 
disappearance one of the historic mys- 
teries. In the reign of the first James, 
the gravest affairs of state must wait his 
pleasure ; by the end 
of the reign of his son, 
scarce a vestige of the 
sport was left but its 
memories. 





JESS AND BELL. 
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How deep the national passion had 
been stirred by the noble pastime may 
be estimated by those memories. For 
two hundred years after the tinkle of 
the falcon’s bells had ceased in the 
land, no living sport, though exercised 
from day to day, had such a hold on 
the popular imagination. The falcon 
and the falconer indeed had become 
heroic. There may be thousands who 
cannot tell the difference between a 
woodcock and a blackcock, or a beagle 
from a foxhound, yet where is the 
schoolboy who cannot limn you the 
hooded falcon? Its form is as vividly 
impressed on the popular mind as that 
of St.George andthe dragon. The sport 
might die, but its history and its tradi- 
tions lived. To the boor the very sign- 
post of his village inn kept its memory 
green; who has not heard of the 
“Three jolly postboys drinking at the 
Falcon”? 

America shared with the rest of the 
world the passion and the sport of fal- 
conry. Thirty-five years before the 
Pilgrim Fathers landed in New England 
Thomas Harriot, one of Sir Richard 
Grenville’s cglonists on Roanoke Island 
in 1585, wrote of it. In 1610 William 
Strachey enumerated among the birds 
of Virginia five different kinds of 
hawks. They were even exported to 
England, for Izaak Walton in his “Com- 
pleat Angler,” 
published in 1635, 
gives the falcon of 
Virginia a high 
place in his cate- 
gory of the sports 
of the English 


gentry. 
Later American 
writers have 
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the pastime. Frank Forrester in his 
“Field Sports,’ published in 1849, won- 
ders why falconry had not survived on 
the prairies, which are, as he said, “for 
perfection par excellence of the whole 
world.” Longfellow must have been 
very familiar with the pomp and flutter 
of brave falconry, for in his “ Sir Rode- 
rigo” he brings its past glories vividly 
into evidence. . 

Indeed, to the scholar its imagery 
lay imbedded in every classic in Eng- 
lish literature. Whether he read in the 
medizeval poetry of the “Canterbury 
Tales,” of Geoffrey Chaucer ; the “ Faery 
Queen,” of Spenser, or the plays of 
Shakespeare, he would everywhere find 
simile and moral, language and alle- 
gory, drawn from the incidents or 
clothed in the language of falconry. 
Chaucer’s knights and dames go “ry- 
dynge by the river with gray goshawke 
on hand.” Spenser’s knight, Szv 77zs- 
tan, boasts, above his errantry, that 


‘‘Ne, is there hawk which mantleth on her 


perch, 

Whether high towering or accoasting low, 
But I the measure of her flight doe search, 

And all her prey and all her diet know.” 

Shakespeare literally bubbles over 
with allusions which show his intimate 
knowledge of the craft and attest its 
applicability for illustration and poetic 
usage ; for instance, it will be remem- 
bered that in the well-known garden 
scene in “ Romeo and Juliet,” at an in- 
teresting moment of the interview be- 
twixt Aomeo and /uliet, the Nurse 
knocks within. Romeo glides down 
from the balcony, /u/zet retires to an- 
swer the knock. When she returns she 
cannot see Romeo and calls out, “ Hist, 
Romeo, hist.” He does not hear her, 
and she goes on to exclaim, 

‘* Oh, for a falconer’s voice, 
To lure this tassel gentle back again.” 

All which is made clearer by the 
knowledge that a tassel gentle is the fal- 
conry phrase for a well-bred male hawk, 
and that the falconers abnormally raised 
their voices, almost to a shriek indeed, 
in calling to their birds. So, again, the 
soliloquy of Petruchio in “ The Taming 
of the Shrew,” when after sending the 
fiery Katherine supperless to bed, he 
returns, saying to himself, 

‘Thus have I politicly begun my reign, 
And ’tis my hope to end successfully ; 


My falcon now is sharp and empty, 
And till she stoop she must not be full gorgéd, 
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For then she never looks upon her lure. 
Another way I have to man my-haggard 
To make her come and know her keeper’s call, 
That is to watch her as we watch those kites 
That bate and beat and will not be obedient,” 
receives its whole force and applica- 
bility from the practice of falconers in 
breaking in and training the wild hawk. 
Again, in “ Othello,” when first the sub- 
tle poison of the villainous /ago begins 
to work, when only his earlier and far- 
off suggestions have been thrown out, 
and before Othello is carried beyond 
himself in a tornado of passion and ven- 
geance, he says, speaking of Desdemona : 
‘« If I do prove her haggard, 
Though that her jesses were my dear heart- 
strings, 
I’d whistle her off and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune,” 
a passage which loses all its obscurity 
when interpreted by the practice of fal- 
coners, to rid themselves of untamable 
wild birds by taking them out and start- 
ing them off in a hurricane and down 
its course. And so on, there are con- 
stant, curious, and apt references to the 
terms and idiom of falconry in “ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,”’ in both parts 
of “King Henry the VL.” in “ Hamlet,” 
and in many other plays. 

Nor is Shakespeare alone amongst 
the Elizabethan and Jacobite drama- 
tists who continued to draw from this 
well. Beaumont and Fletcher, fifty 
years later, in writing as a sequel to 
Shakespeare’s “ Taming of the Shrew,” 
the “ Woman’s Prize,” a most amusing 
but very little known play, clothe the 
imagery of the second wife of Petruchio 
in language quite as much falconian 
as Shakespeare made Petruchio himself 
use. 

Whilst the later writers have kept 
themselves less acquainted with all the 
technicalities of the craft, one is not 
surprised to find Sir Walter Scott so in- 
timately acquainted with them, because 
falconry lingered in Scotland much 
later than in England ; indeed, it can 
scarcely be said to have ever quite de- 
serted Scotland, and Scott was a keen an- 
tiquarian anda sportsman too. But one 
is not quite so prepared to find Tennyson 
familiar with it ; yet that he was so, and 
knew how to use it dramatically, is 
well attested by his introduction, as the 
pivot of the plot on which the whole 
poems turn, of a most vivid descrip-ion 
of falconry in the “ Idylls of the King.” 
When thecrafty and treacherous V2vzan 
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throws herself before Queen Guinevere, 
the queen excuses herself from imme- 
diate attention by telling her ; 

‘*but this hour, 
We ride a hawking with Sir Lancelot ; 
He hath given us a fair falcon which he trained ; 
We go to prove it. Bide ye here awhile.” 
In the subsequent passage the relation 
is continued : 
‘« And while they rode together down the plain 
Their talk was all of training, terms of art, 
Diet and seeling, jesses, leash, and lure. 
‘She is too noble,’ he said, ‘ to check at pies ; 
Nor will she rake ; there is no baseness in her.’ 
Here when the queen demanded, as by chance, 
‘ Knew ye the strange woman?’ ‘ Let her be’ 
Said Lancelot, and unhooded, casting off 
The goodly falcon free. She towered, her bells 
Tone under tone shrilled, and they lifted up 
Their eager faces ; wondering at the strength, 
Boldness, and royal knighthood of the bird, 
Who pounced her quarry and slew it 
Many a time.” 

Nor have painters escaped the fasci- 
nation. Landseer, over and over again, 
chose the incidents of falconry for his 
popular pictures. Even those branches 
of the English-speaking race which, 
like the early colonists of the United 
States of America, left the old country 
at a time when falconry was waning, 
have still felt the picturesqueness which 
it lends to art. Witness the statue of 
“The Falconer,” which strikes the Euro- 
pean with both surprise and pleasure, in 
the Central Park of New York. 

But, really, the stubbornness and 
strength of the séntiment for falconry 
is not so surprising when one comes to 
consider its history. It is impossible, 
indeed, to say how many centuries, or 
tens of centuries, it may have been fol- 
lowed in Great Britain. It is quite with- 
in possibility that the early Phoenicians 
coming to the British ports for tin, as we 
know they did at least five hundred years 
B. C., may have brought the knowledge 
in from the far East, where, if reliance 
is to be placed on Mr. Layard’s judg- 
ment, and I see no reason to doubt it, 
falconry flourished earlier than that. 

Its knowledge might have been, and 
like enough was, again brought into 
England by some of the Greek-speaking 
soldiers of the Roman army of occupa- 
tion, who we know practiced falconry at 
home, and were stationed in those wild 
northern countries where the falcon has 
its evrie. 

Whether that was the source of the 
sport or not, may be questioned ; but 
we do know from undoubted historical 
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sources that within a very few years 
after the Roman abandonment of the 
island and whilst yet the Saxon hep- 
tarchy existed, with its separate king- 
doms, and Ethelbert was king of Kent, 
hawks and falcons were favorite and 
valuable presents; as they long re- 
mained. ‘The hardy Norsemen and the 
Danes who followed the Saxons in Eng- 
land, came from the very home of the 
falcon. 

It is, of course, the fashion to trace 
the introdyction of falconry to the Nor- 
man Conquest, but that is mere affecta- 
tion. The sport was most popular before 
that event, and Tennyson had more than 
the usual historical basis when in his 
drama he made Harold apply to Edward 
the Confessor for leave to visit the Nor- 
man Court because he was 

‘Work wan, flesh fallen, 
Sick as an autumn swallow for a voyage, 
Sick for an idle week of hawk and hound 
beyond the sea” ; 
for curiously enough, when the nuns of 
Bayeux came to work on the well-known 
tapestry the story of the Norman Con- 
quest, they depicted the arrival of Har- 
old at William’s Court with his hawk 
on wrist. 

The Norman kings were more de- 
voted to the sports of the field than the 
Saxons had been, and more selfish and 
unscrupulous in their acquisition of op- 
portunities to indulge in them ; indeed, 
this was one of the points on which the 
gall’d jade winced not a little, and when 
at length the barons rose in arms, they 
wrung from King John, along with the 
Magna Charta, a forest charter which 
privileged every freeman to keep eyries 
of hawks on his own estates. 

It is quite probable that the English- 
men who went to the Crusades brought 
back with them from the East (where 
falconry has ever held and yet holdsa 
high place, and was, and is, followed 
with great skill) still further knowledge 
and other methods of training the hawk 
to their service, for from that time on- 
ward falcony was established, not only 
as asport, but aSone of onlytwo. From 
the twelfth century onward it divided 
the sporting world with hunting. 

The great ones of the earth repaid cour- 
tesies in exchanges of the hawk. Mag- 
nius, the King of Norway, on his death- 
bed solicited the good offices of Edward 
I. of England for his son; and sent 
two of the precious white falcons and 
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six of the scarcely less valuable gerfal- 
cons of his country. 

Not a Plantagenet or a Tudor but 
was a devoted follower of this royal 
bird ; indeed, with all the Tudors hawk- 
ing was a passion. Henry VIII. very 
nearly came by his death in following it, 
for once-on a time his zeal outran his 
discretion, and in his eagerness to follow 
the chase he forgot his weight ; so, leap- 
ing a ditch near Hitchin, by the usual 
aid of a jumping pole, the pole broke 
and let him down into the water, where 
he had like to have died but for a fortu- 
nate rescue. His daughter, Elizabeth, 
the Queen of that name, was, as all the 
world knows, as keen a sportsman as 
any in her kingdom, and almost daily 
indulged in the pastime of falconry, as 
ladies had done at all times, and some- 
times alone, of which there are illustra- 
tions in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century manuscripts, both in France 
and in England, which the curious may 
consult in the archives of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale and the British Mu- 
seum. 

That James I. should have developed 
a passion for falconry is in no way sur- 
prising, for his unfortunate mother, 
the lovely and tragic Mary, Queen of 
Scots, during her long captivity was 
often beguiled by Sir Ralph Sadlier, 
her gaoler (who, by the bye, got into 
disgrace for it), with the diversion of 
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“hawking the river,” in other words, 
hawking wild duck and widgeon and 
other riparian birds, a pastime for which 
James himself had a passion so power- 
ful as at times to be quite a nuisance. 
To indulge it he would rise abruptly 
from the council board and leave the 
weightiest matters of state in abeyance. 

Nor were the English alone amongst 
the Western Europeans in their zeal for 
this sport. France was ever its favored 
home. Even the parsimonious, crafty, 
and cruel Louis XI. could unbend at 
hawking, and for his indulgence in the 
pastime kept over a hundred falconers. 

To limit the purview to Western 
Europe, however, is to dwarf the impor- 
tance of the subject ; the extent of its 
practice is attested byits literature. Eng- 
land affords early evidence of its impor- 
tance in her early printed books (Dame 
Juliana Berners,printed in 1561,and Tur- 
berville, in 1575); but in every country, 
even the most remote, works on falconry 
abound, They are to be found printed 
in almost every language which civil- 
ized nations have spoken. In Greek, in 
Latin, in Arabic, in Egyptian, in Persian, 
in Hindu, in Japanese (profusely illus- 
trated, too), in Spanish, Italian, Russian, 
and German, and they attest with no un- 
certain significance the antiquity and 
wide-spread prevalence of the practice 
of hawking. 

The why and the wherefore of the 
discontinuance of hawking in England 
are not easy tosolve ; whether it were the 
invention of firearms, or the puritanical 
spirit which found its short triumph - 
in the blue laws of the Cromwellian 
period, or both, is not by any means 
clear. There is one point, however, which 
would always make even its temporary 
cessation have a tendency to become 
permanent, and that is the fact that the 
sport can be carried on only by a con- 
tinual breaking in of wild hawks. The 
hawk is not bred in captivity, and there- 
fore could not lie by (as a particular 
breed of dog might, for instance) for a 
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few years, and then be bred from and 
be ready to hand ; the hawk would have 
to be obtained in a state of nature. Al- 
though that at first would present no 
difficulty, yet if the skill of the falconer 
died out (as in a few years it would tend 
to do from want of practice), the effect 


would probably be. permanent, as, in . 


fact, it was. 

Had not the craft lingered on like the 
aboriginal inhabitants in the remote 
districts of the Highlands of Scotland, 
we should have utterly lost the mystery 
and teaching 
of the Eng- 
lish school, a 
school quite 
distinct from 
the school of 
Holland and 
the school of 
France. In 
Scotland it 
lived both 
amongst the 
peasantry 
and the old 
nobility. It 
was to a 
Scotch fal- 
coner that 
the Duke of 
Athol was in- 
debted for his 
ability to pre- 
sent to King 
George IV. 
at his corona- 
tion a cast of 
hawks, that 
being the ten- 
ure by which 
the Athol 
family held 
the Isle of 
Manin fee 
from the 
Crown. What 
the result of 
failure to perform this service would 
have been, the antiquary and the law- 
yer must settle. The Duke of Gordon 
has always kept up the diversion of fal- 
conry, his hawks breeding in the rocks 
of Glenmore. 

On the other hand, in England the 
sport died out so completely that it is 
doubtful whether by the year 1700 there 
was any one professing the art of fal- 
conry, except the Hereditary High Fal- 
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coner to the Crown, whose ample salary 
and obsolete duties both preserved the 
office, if not the craft. About a hundred 
years ago the scattered remnants of the 
craft were gathered together, both in 
Scotland and in England, and quite a 
marked revival of falconry followed, 
under the management of Col. Thorn- 
ton, of Thornton Royal, in Yorkshire. 

‘The confederated hawkers of the 
Falconers’ Club and the hawks of its 
members brought back the sport to 
almost its original place —at least, in 
point of skill. 
Since that 
time, though 
in varying 
degrees, fal- 
conry has de- 
lighted hun- 
dreds of the 
‘gentlemen of 
England; nor 
is this sur- 
prising, for 
few more 
delightful 
books exist in 
the English 
language 
than Col. 
Thornton’s 
“Sporting 
Tour in the 
Highlands,”’ 
the record of 
-his hawking 
there in 1804. 

Falconry is 
now a well- 
recognized 
profession, 
and although 
falconers are 
not so numer- 
ous as of 
yore, few fal- 
coners ever 
had greater 
knowledge or expertness than the Pells, 
father and son, of Lakenheath, the 
Barrs of Brandon, and old John Gale, 
of Dorsetshire, who died in a snow- 
storm, hawk on wrist. 

The main poiut in the craft of the 
falconer is to render his birds obedient. 
Nature has made them skillful and 
deadly. In order to effect this, the 
schools of Holland and of Scotland take 
different courses: the Hollander catches 
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his hawk when on the passage, and of 
mature age ; the Scotch take theirs from 
the nest. Hence, of course, two differ- 
ent modes of treatment. The bird taken 
of full age must be broken straight 
away; the eyess, or nestling, on the 
other hand, begins life in a state of par- 
tial liberty. At first his only impedi- 
ment is a trifling clog to his leg, to pre- 
vent its flying off and hunting on its 
own account. 

Few sights which the falconer enjoys 
are more beautiful than his young hawks 
on a lawn at play. They are as sport- 
ive and as mischievous as kittens, and 
as graceful as swallows. It is at this 
early time, however, that their educa- 
tion is begun, Whilst so flying at hack, 
as it is called, the falcon is daily accus- 
tomed to the falconer’s voice, and 
trained to come farther and farther for 
his food. His troubles begin when the 
falconer dares no longer trust him, and 
the next, and hardest, task commences 
when he has to be taught to sit on 
his master’s wrist quietly, and to bear 
the hood without irritation. This is 
a task which requires the greatest 
patience, practice, and manual deter- 
mination. At this period the bird is 
semi-confined—that is, his movement 
is restricted to the length of his leash. 
Then he has his bells put on his legs. 
When he is flown, the leash and its 
swivels are slipped, but the jesses and 
bells remain on the legs, so that it may 
be known that he is a trained, and not 
a wild, hawk—a precaution which does 
not always save him from the predatory 
gun of the loafer, or the more designedly 
murderous one of the misguided keeper. 

In ancient times, the tones of those 
bells were a matter of some moment, 
the critical ear of the “ dark ages” being 
satisfied with nothing less than perfect 
cadence. An instance of this occurs in 
an old play where, speaking on this sub- 
ject, the keeper says: 

‘Her bells, Sir Francis, had not both one 
weight, 

Nor was one semi-tone above the other ; 

Methinks these Milane bells do sound too full, 

And spoil the mounting your hawk.” 

This training completed, and it is not 
either a very long, or a very difficult 
process, the hawk is ready. The ques- 
tions which then arise are questions of 
the game available for the particular 
hawk you have trained, and the appli- 
cability of the nature of the country you 
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intend to use him in ; two points which, 
of course, will have readily occurred at 
the earlier period when you selected the 
hawk. Hawks are of vastly different 
proportions and strength, consequently, 
the killing range of each is limited within 
certain lines; furthermore, they work 
at different game in different ways, one 
requiring a wide-open country, while 
others will do as well in a far more re 
stricted one. 

The four principal hawks used in 
Great Britain are the peregrine and the 
merlin of the dark-eyed, long-winged 
varieties, and the goshawk and spar- 
row-hawk, of the yellow-eyed and 
short-winged varieties. The gerfal- 
con of Ireland and Norway is rarely 
in modern use, and the little “ hobby,” 
the most graceful perhaps of: all the 
hawks, is very rare. Of the four varie- 
ties in common use the peregrine may 
be said to be the most useful and most 
popular. This hawk, known in Amer- 
ica as the duck hawk, is mostly gotten 
from the cliffs on the wild coasts of 
Scotland; the merlin from the English 
moors; the goshawk is imported from 
Germany or France; the sparrow-hawk 
is the only one quite numerous in Eng- 
land. Some other varieties, like the 
lanner (figured by Cassin in his illustra- 
tions of American birds), once used quite 
frequently in England, the saker, and 
the Barbary falcon are now but museum 
curiosities. 

He, or rather she, for the female hawk 
is the stronger and better bird, will, ac- 
cording to training, fly and kill freely 
grouse, rook, snipe, duck, widgeon, and 
other such like birds. I have never 
seen a hawk kill a pheasant (though 
Lundy killed one in 1888), but in ear- 
lier times it did so. I have seen an 
early set of prints showing it, with 
falconers, cavaliers, and ladies enjoying 
the sport, and underneath the inscrip- 
tion: 

‘«The pheasant cock the woods doth most fre- 
quent, 

Where spaniels spring and search him by the 
scent ; 

And when in flight, the hawk, with quicken d 
speed, 

With beak and savage talons, makes 
bleede.” 

One who knows the female peregrine 
well, and her superiority to the tiercel 
(male), says “ with her there is no slack- 
ing as though afraid of hurting her foot 
with the blow, but downright, headlong, 
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rapid, earnest, brave, honest, mighty 
chasing ; there is the very character of 
commanding power in every hiss of her 
rushing bells and in every stroke of her 
glorious wings. She goes into battle 
knowing that she will conquer; she 
hurries on the prize as one who would 
only snatch her own ; she comes down, 
an armed cruiser, with all her sails set, 
certain of the craft that is bounding 
before her. She is the queen of the 
wilderness and of the sky; but man is 
her master. She bids defiance to the 
winds, the hail and the lightning; she 
goes out in her fury at his bidding, and 
comes down gently to his feet out of the 
very clouds of heaven.” 

Her mode of work depends upon the 
quarry she is to fly. If it be grouse 
then she is cast off as the falconer ap- 
proaches the place where it is known 
grouse are. The falcon rises to her 
pitch and rides there, circling round 
and round, “waiting on” the falconer 
and his party, often for a very long 
time. The dogs then spring the game. 
Even whilst the dogs point, some fal- 
cons will come partly down, well know- 
ing what that means. The grouse takes 
the air. 

‘‘ The falcon hovering flies ; 

Balanced in air and confidently bold, 
Hangs o’er him like a cloud.” 

Then down the hawk comes headlong 
and straight from her great height with 
force enough to break the grouse’s back. 
Sometimes, of course, the bird is able 
to dodge the first blow, but unless cover 
is quite close that is a futile reprieve. 
Quickly recovering, the falcon rises and, 
with a second swoop, shorter and sharper 
than the first, the end comes. With 
some birds the battle is much longer; 
Col. Thornton mentions an incompar- 
able flight after a snipe, which lasted 
sixteen minutes, and then the snipe es- 
caped, having covered in its flight nine 
measured miles besides an infinite num- 
ber of buckles or turns. 

In the southern parts of England or 
such open parts, like Salisbury Plain 
and the open Hertfordshire hills, as are 
fitted for it, the quarry is the more 
homely but more plucky rook; there- 
fore different tactics are necessary. In- 
stead of the falcon being cast off to 
“wait on” whilst the quarry is flushed, 
it is kept hooded on the wrist till the 
rook or rooks, are comparatively near ; 
‘off then goes the hawk in a spiral 
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course, for she is long-winged and must 
go so. Off goes the rook, straightening 
himself out to his best and rising in a 
direct line through the air, for the rook 
is a hard fighter and will take the fal- 
con far up into the blue. As soon as 
the falcon gets fairly above the rooks he 
starts his downward course, not falling 
straight, for both are in rapid motion 
and near matched, but gliding ob- 
liquely with tail closed and compressed. 
She makes her clutch if she is a good 
footer ; there is a “croak,” a flutter of 
feathers, the fatal grip, and a headlong 
tumbling earthward, where it may be 
the battle is renewed ; but it is there of 
short duration because those snake-like 
toes with tiger’s talons, were not given 
for nothing, and the falcon knows how 
to use them. 

The other long-winged dark-eyed 
hawk (the merlin) is quite a different 
creature; small, slim, beautifully marked 
and graceful, she has ever been the 
lady’s hawk. Walter Scott in the “Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,” depicts the bride 
with one: 

‘The ladye oy the altar stood; 

Of sable velvet her array, 

And on her head a crimson hood 
With pearls embroidered and entwined, 
Guarded with gold and ermine-lined. 

A merlin sat upon her wrist, 

Held by a leash of silken twist.” 

In olden times merlins were the con- 
stant companions of ladies; they took 
them everywhere, even to church, and 
many were the fruitless edicts of the 
Church against the practice. The merlin 
is a gentler bird than any of the others ; 
will sit best unhooded, and, after killing 
her quarry, will return to the wrist; 
but, though comparatively and at those 
times of such a gentle mood, she is a 
fierce hunter and, for her size, the bold- 
est of all the British falcons. She kills in 
a manner peculiar to her ; she strangles 
her quarry. Occasionally she is flown 
at pigeons, but her principal game is 
the lark, than which no more difficult 
bird to kill flies in the heavens. It is 
doubtful whether a full-feathered lark 
ever was killed ; it is only when one is 
somewhat disabled by moulting that 
the merlin has her chance, and that is a 
very even one. The chase by the mer- 
lin of the lark is a beautiful display of 
skill and endurance, for the lark can 
rise more directly overhead than any 
other bird, and so he gets'a greater ad- 
vantage over the circling falcon ; more- 
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over, as the commonest experience tes- 
tifies, she can drop quicker and straighter 
down to cover than any other bird, 
almost as quickly, in fact, as the merlin ; 
indeed, no two birds start more fairly 
than the fully fledged lark and the 
merlin, and none afford a more interest- 
ing exhibition, 

Of the two short-winged hawks the 
goshawk is by far the larger and strong- 
er; it can be used in a far more inclosed 
country than the long-winged hawks. 
It will kill partridges freely. The Duke 
of Leeds had one which killed 123 in 
one season. When acovey of partridges 
is put up, the goshawk selects one, and 
he will pass, with the rush of a winged 
arrow, through all the other birds to 
strike that one. He isa keen sportsman 
and sits unhooded on the glove, watch- 
ing every bush or clump from which a 
rabbit might run, and is as courageous 
as he is keen. His clutch of the rabbit 
is terrible; when he gets one foot on 
the rabbit’s nose and the other as far 
behind the ear as he can stretch, it is 
seldom that the little animal escapes ; 
indeed, the goshawk has been known to 
catch the rabbit at its hole and hold it 
with one foot, gripping the bank with 
the other, to prevent himself being 
drawn in. Even the hare is not sure to 
escape the goshawk’s terrible grip and 
quick eye; an eye so quick, indeed, that 
there is more than one instance of the 
bird having caught a rabbit in mid-air, 
in the momentary spring with which it 
started on its hoped escape. 

The sparrow-nawk flies at bolt only, 
that is from the wrist, and will prey on 
birds only. It isa graceful, useful hawk, 
but from its size is applicable solely to 
the lesser birds. As a picture the male 
sparrow-hawk is perfection, slim as a 
canary and thoroughbred as a grey- 
hound. 

Of the royal, but now obsolete, sport 


of heron hawking nothing has been said, 
because to revive it would of necessity 
extirpate the few herons left. 
‘« Enough for me . 

To boast the gentie spar hawke on my fist 

To fly the partridge from the bristly field, 

Retrieve the covey with my busy train, 

Or with the soaring merlin dare the lark.” 


In America it is different. There are 
herons of several varieties and in abun- 
dance in many localities; indeed, of 
all the countries in which the sport 
of falconry could be indulged in to per- 
fection, none exceeds in all essentials 
the United States; it has clear air, 
bright sunshine, open space ; it has the 
hawk (witness the magnificent collection 
sent to England by Lord Lonsdale), and 
of game and wild birds enough ; for the 
sport does not require dense quantities. 
It may not be generally known, indeed, 
that in Mexico falconry is quite com- 
monly practiced. The author to whom I 
am indebted for this information says 
that the natives are well acquainted 
with the sport, that numbers of persons 
there keep hawks for taking partridge, 
and that there are in California and 
Oregon several varieties of he wks well 
suited to the purpose. I can quite be- 
lieve this, and I see no reason why the 
practice of falconry should not be ex- 
tended eastward, where nature and the 
social conditions have united in prepar- 
ing for its reception. There are open 
champaigns, undulating hills, marshes, 
and good game, at the very doors of 
t .ousands of men and women with suff- 
cient leisure to master the training of 
the hawk, and the instinct of .the sports- 
man to enjoy it. There is no reason 
to doubt, and every reason to éxpect, 
that ere long the tinkle of the falcon’s 
bell and the melody of 
the old sport will re- 
sound throughout the 
United States. 
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THE AIREDALE TERRIER. 


BY W. H. HUNTINGTON. 


HILST St. Bernards and mas- 
tiffs and all the larger breeds 
still hold their places in the 
affections of many of our best 

fanciers, the tendency of to-day seems 
towards the smaller breeds, chiefly the 
terriers—the game little beggars that 
love the companionship of their inasters 
as dearly as they love a set-to with 
the rafs. 

The progress that we have made in 
terrier breeding within the last five or 
six years is simply wonderful. Years 
ago anything small that walked on four 
egs would pass as a terrier; now, 
through cultivation and importation of 
highly bred and rare formed dogs, we 
have advanced to such a degree that 
in many classes we can hold our own 
with the best in the world. 

The new breed in this country that is 
making the strongest sort of a bid for 
popular favor is the Airedale, and a 
handsomer, gamier, and more useful 
terrier never breathed. Uf to the pres- 
ent time nota single good specimen has 
ever been exhibited here, but lately a 
few have been imported from the crack 


kennels of England, and these will 
make their débuts at the coming great 
show of the Westminster Kennel Club, 
at Madison Square Garden, Washing- 
ton’s birthday week. 

The little Welsh terrier, with his 
black or grizzle and tan coat, and 
twenty pounds of gameness; the Irish 
terrier, with his hard, wiry, bright red 
coat, and twenty-five pounds of “dare- 
devil” flesh, are, however, hardly a 
match for the Airedale, which weighs 
about fifty pounds, and has no fear of 
anything that swims or walks, of what- 
ever size or conformation. In fact, the 
Airedale, being large and heavy, quick 
and courageous, is more than a match 
for many a larger dog. 

Very little is positively known of the 
origin of the Airedales, save that about 
forty years ago around Leeds, Otley, 
and other towns in the valley of the 
Aire, they were almost wholly in the 
hands of the colliers, who loved the dog 
for his gameness in the pit, and his un- 
swerving love of his master and every 
member of the household. Cases are 
on record where the poor miner has 
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himself gone hungry in order to feed 
his “ tarrier,” to whom he was so deeply 
attached. 

The general impression seems to be 
that the poor laborer will sell anything 
he has for a few “bob,” but let the 
would-be purchaser invade the mining 
districts of England, and see a good 
Airedale terrier in the hands of a col- 
lier who really loves him, and “quid” 
(pound sterling), and not “ bob” (Eng- 
lish shilling), will have to be the key- 
note of his song; and if he gets off to 
the tune of ten or twelve “quid” he 
may consider himself lucky. The Aire- 
dale is the one breed of dog which is a 
part and parcel of the poor man’s fam- 
ily, and only great inducement will 
cause the laborer to part with his com- 
panion. 

There seems to be more analogy ex- 
isting between the Welsh, Irish, and 
Airedale terriers than any other breeds, 
and this is the more noticeable between 
the two latter, as there is not so much 
disparity in size as between the Welsh 
and the Airedale. In point of fact, 
though, the Airedale should be dark 
grizzle and tan, and the Irishman bright 
red, wheaten yellow and gray, yet the 
writer knows of a world-renowned Aire- 
dale dog which won first and all the 
special prizes at one of the shows of the 
Airedale Specialty Club, and a week 
later won similar prizes at the show of 
the Irish Terrier Club. 

While the true ‘origin of the breed is 
not known, the probabilities point to 
crosses of the old rough-coated Scotch 
terrier, bull terrier, and the otter hound. 

Wonderful tales are told of his cour- 
age and obedience, and in Vero Shaw’s 
book, I believe it is, Mr. Reginald 
Knight tells how, half in jest, half in 
earnest, while crossing a bridge forty 
feet high, he threw a stick into the river 
and ordered his dog to retrieve. In- 
stead of going to the water’s edge, the 
dog at once mounted the railing and 
plunged headlong into the stream. The 
order once given demanded instant 
obedience, not “around Robin Hood’s 
barn,” but bya “short cut across fields,” 
or, in other words, to get there as soon 
as possible, and get there he did. This 
is but one of many tales of the pluck, 
obedience, and absolute fearlessness 
which stamp the breed. 

While in the eyes of some his great 
size (up even to sixty pounds) seriously 
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handicaps him, yet for an all-round dog 
as companion, true and loyal, wise and 
clever, it seems he has no superior, 

Reverting to the origin again, we find 
that after the first infusion of otter 
hound blood, the individuality of this 
dog was so stamped upon the product 
that it became necessary to breed back 
to the bull terrier until the great hound 
head and heavy ears were eliminated, 
while the love of water, keenness of 
sense and sight were largely retained. 
Even at the present day, though the 
greatest care has been used to breed 
out these faults, a great number of dog's 
shown have the large hound ears. and 
long narrow heads. Even some famous 
winners in England are declared perfect 
in all parts save the ears, although the 
large ones are rapidly disappearing, and 
in their stead we have the neat drop 
ear, V-shaped, and carried forward as 
in the fox terrier, though, of course, 
much larger. 

The breed while indigenous to Eng- 
land, has no end of admirers both in 
Holland and Germany, where the dogs 
are put to many uses on account of 
their sturdiness and “dog _ sense.” 
Though the breed has been for thirty 
years in the hands of gentlemen fan- 
ciers, it was not until 1883 that Bir- 
mingham (England) was the first to 
make a separate class for Airedales. 
A grand display was made there, and so 
thoroughly alive were the fanciers to 
the value of the breed whose cause they 
had espoused that three years later 
the English Kennel Club admitted the 
Airedales, and made them eligible for 
registration in the stud-book. 

This was the crowning victory for the 
breeders, and from 1886 to 1891 most 
marvelous progress was made in the 
improvement of the dog. The ears 
seemed to grow smaller, less hound-like 
and more fox-terrier like in shape and 
carriage, the color became more evenly 
defined and clearer, while the confor- 
mation was terrier throughout, until 
in October, 1891, at the great Crystal 
Palace Show, Newbold Test, Chol- 
mondeley Briar, and Cholmondeley 
Bridesmaid divided honors in the terrier 
classes. 

The general usefulness of the Aire- 
dale will rfo doubt-surprise many who 
know little of this grand breed of dog. 
The few we have here, though not show 
dogs, are good for other purposes, espe- 
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cially for vermin. Rats they will destroy 
as quick as one can wink, being almost 
as rapid in their movements as a mon- 
goose ; they will hunt rabbits with the 
zeal of a fox-hound or beagle, tree a 
coon and kill him when he drops, and to 
muskrats, water rats, and weasels they 
are sure death. No hole is too deep in 
the water for them not to follow their 
quarry ; for hours they will work inde- 
fatigably, and woe betide the object of 
their search when found. In England, 
in addition to being used on vermin, 
they are taught to retrieve ducks, geese, 
and swans, and on account of their size 
and strength no sea is too rough for 
them when in pursuit of wounded wild 
fowl. They are also easily broken to 
gun for covert shooting, and will drive 
sheep and cattle better than many col- 
lies, and when a badger is to be “in- 
duced’”’ to come out of his box, the 
Airedale either brings him out, or isa 
dead dog. 

In point of disposition no dog could 
be possessed of more qualities that en- 
dear him to his owner. He is far from 
quarrelsome with other dogs, is inclined 
to shun them when at walk; yet, let 
another dog dispute his right to advance, 
he is up and at it ina moment. Then 
his opponent must look to himself, how- 
ever big or strong he may be. The 
Airedale’s jaw, of wonderful length and 
punishing power, soon does its work, 
and he will die ere he turns tail. At 
home he is docile in the extreme, fond 
of children, and a good guardian and 
obedient to a wonderful degree, which, 
coupled with an intelligence almost 
human, make him a most enjoyable 
companion. 

In point of conformation he is closely 
allied to the Irish terrier, though much 
heavier throughout. The skull in our 
best specimens is flat and of good width 
between the eyes, and with no percep- 
tible stop or indentation between the 
skull and muzzle, except in profile. 
The jaws should be long and powerful, 
rather deep and moderately square at 
end; mouth perfectly level, and free 
from flews. The standard calls for a 
black nose. Some fanciers seek very 
small eyes; but those in proper propor- 
tion to the dog’s size, bright and dark in 
color, possessing true terrier expression, 
are greatly preferred. The neck should 
be wholly free from throatiness, well 
carried, of good length, and gradually 


widening to the shoulders. As the dog 
has not only to be quick on his feet, but 
be busy with them when unearthing a 
fox, or other vermin, his shoulders 
should be fine, long, and sloping; with 
a deep, muscular chest, neither too 
full nor too wide. As he is to be a 
worker both above ground and under 
water, his back should be short, straight, 
and strong; ribs well sprung and 
rounded, loins broad: and powerful and 
well ribbed up. As many fanciers use 
the dog for hunting both birds and rab- 
bits, at which latter he is most clever, 
his hind-quarters should be strong, 
powerful, and thick through the hams, 
muscular second thighs, and stifles well 
bent. This latter quality greatly aids 
his speed. 

The legs should be of the very best 
sort, straight as gun-barrels, and of 
good substance; feet round and close, 
with good, thick soles. The stern should 
be stout and docked, set rather high, 
but not carried at a right angle with 
the back. 

The coat is a very essential feature of 
the Airedale terrier. It should be hard, 
close, rough, or broken; very dense 
and wiry in texture, so as to withstand 
all sorts of weather and water, and free 
from all curls or locks. Some exhibit- 
ors consider the appearance of the coat is 
improved by ruffling it up so as to make 
it have a bushy, staring appearance. 
This, in the opinion of the cognoscenti, is 
all wrong. They claim the coat should 
lay flat on the body, and respond to the 
touch as already described. In point of 
color the head and ears (with exception 
of dark marking on each side of skull) 
should be tan, the cars being a darker 
shade than the rest, the legs up to the 
thighs and elbows being also tan; the 
body black and dark grizzle. 

With the before-mentioned “ points,” 
if found in any one dog, we will have 
the perfect specimen. Though this is 
rarely reached in animal life, the illus- 
tration shows one of the best speci- 
mens living. 

The disqualifying points are a Dudley 
nose; white on throat, face, or feet; 
white on any other part of the body; 
a thoroughly bad mouth—z. ¢., minus a 
number of teeth, with others cankered ; 
uneven jaws are very objectionable ; 
and a dog possessed of any of these 
would often be “pegged” down in the 
judging-ring, if not wholly turned aside. 
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himself gone hungry in order to feed 
his “ tarrier,” to whom he was so deeply 
attached. 

The general impression seems to be 
that the poor laborer will sell anything 
he has for a few “bob,” but let the 
would-be purchaser invade the mining 
districts of England, and see a good 
Airedale terrier in the hands of a col- 
lier who really loves him, and “quid” 
(pound sterling), and not “ bob” (Eng- 
lish shilling), will have to be the key- 
note of his song; and if he gets off to 
the tune of ten or twelve “quid” he 
may consider himself lucky. The Aire- 
dale is the one breed of dog which is a 
part and parcel of the poor man’s fam- 
ily, and only great inducement will 
cause the laborer to part with his com- 
panion. 

There seems to be more analogy ex- 
isting between the Welsh, Irish, and 
Airedale terriers than any other breeds, 
and this is the more noticeable between 
the two latter, as there is not so much 
disparity in size as between the Welsh 
and the Airedale. In point of fact, 
though, the Airedale should be dark 
grizzle and tan, and the Irishman bright 
red, wheaten yellow and gray, yet the 
writer knows of a world-renowned Aire- 
dale dog which won first and all the 
special prizes at one of the shows of the 
Airedale Specialty Club, and a week 
later won similar prizes at the show of 
the Irish Terrier Club. 

While the true ‘origin of the breed is 
not known, the probabilities point to 
crosses of the old rough-coated Scotch 
terrier, bull terrier, and the otter hound. 

Wonderful tales are told of his cour- 
age and obedience, and in Vero Shaw’s 
book, I believe it is, Mr. Reginald 
Knight tells how, half in jest, half in 
earnest, while crossing a bridge forty 
feet high, he threw a stick into the river 
and ordered his dog to retrieve. In- 
stead of going to the water’s edge, the 
dog at once mounted the railing and 
plunged headlong into the stream. The 
order once given demanded instant 
obedience, not “around Robin Hood’s 
barn,” but bya “short cut across fields,” 
or, in other words, to get there as soon 
as possible, and get there he did. This 
is but one of many tales of the pluck, 
obedience, and absolute fearlessness 
which stamp the breed. 

While in the eyes of some his great 
size (up even to sixty pounds) seriously 


handicaps him, yet for an all-round dog 
as companion, true and loyal, wise and 
clever, it seems he has no superior. 

Reverting to the origin again, we find 
that after the first infusion of otter 
hound blood, the individuality of this 
dog was so stamped upon the product 
that it became necessary to breed back 
to the bull terrier until the great hound 
head and heavy ears were eliminated, 
while the love of water, keenness of 
sense and sight were largely retained. 
Even at the present day, though the 
greatest care has been used to breed 
out these faults, a great number of dogs 
shown have the large hound ears and 
long narrow heads. Even some famous 
winners in England are declared perfect 
in all parts save the ears, although the 
large ones are rapidly disappearing, and 
in their stead we have the neat drop 
ear, V-shaped, and carried forward as 
in the fox terrier, though, of course, 
much larger. 

The breed while indigenous to Eng- 
land, has no end of admirers both in 
Holland and Germany, where the dogs 
are put to many uses on account of 
their sturdiness and “dog sense.” 
Though the breed has been for thirty 
years in the hands of gentlemen fan- 
ciers, it was not until 1883 that Bir- 
mingham (England) was the first to 
make a separate class for Airedales. 
A grand display was made there, and so 
thoroughly alive were the fanciers to 
the value of the breed whose cause they 
had espoused that three years later 
the English Kennel Club admitted the. 
Airedales, and made them eligible for 
registration in the stud-book. 

This was the crowning victory for the 
breeders, and from 1886 to 1891 most 
marvelous progress was made in the 
improvement of the dog. The ears 
seemed to grow smaller, less hound-like 
and more fox-terrier like in shape and 
carriage, the color became more evenly 
defined and clearer, while the confor- 
mation was terrier throughout, until 
in October, 1891, at the great Crystal 
Palace Show, Newbold Test, Chol- 
mondeley Briar, and Cholmondeley 
Bridesmaid divided honors in the terrier 
classes. 

The general usefulness of the Aire- 
dale will 1fo doubt-surprise many who 
know little of this grand breed of dog. 
The few we have here, though not show 
dogs, are good for other purposes, espe- 
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cially for vermin. Rats they will destroy 
as quick as one can wink, being almost 
as rapid in their movements as a mon- 
goose ; they will hunt rabbits with the 
zeal of a fox-hound or beagle, tree a 
coon and kill him when he drops, and to 
muskrats, water rats, and weasels they 
are sure death. No hole is too deep in 
the water for them not to follow their 
quarry ; for hours they will work inde- 
fatigably, and woe betide the object of 
their search when found. In England, 
in addition to being used on vermin, 
they are taught to retrieve ducks, geese, 
and swans, and on account of, their size 
and strength no sea is too rough for 
them when in pursuit of wounded wild 
fowl. They are also easily broken to 
gun for covert shooting, and will drive 
sheep and cattle better than many col- 
lies, and when a badger is to be “in- 
duced” to come out of his box, the 
Airedale either brings him out, or isa 
dead dog. 

In point of disposition no dog could 
be possessed of more qualities that en- 
dear him to his owner. He is far from 
quarrelsome with other dogs, is inclined 
to shun them when at walk; yet, let 
another dog dispute his right to advance, 
he is up and at it ina moment. Then 
his opponent must look to himself, how- 
ever big or strong he may be. The 
Airedale’s jaw, of wonderful length and 
punishing power, soon does its work, 
and he will die ere he turns tail. At 
home he is docile in the extreme, fond 
of children, and a good guardian and 
obedient to a wonderful degree, which, 
coupled with an intelligence almost 
human, make him a most enjoyable 
companion. 

In point of conformation he is closely 
allied to the Irish terrier, though much 
heavier throughout. The skull in our 
best specimens is flat and of good width 
between the eyes, and with no percep- 
tible stop or indentation between the 
skull and muzzle, except in profile. 
The jaws should be long and powerful, 
rather deep and moderately square at 
end; mouth perfectly level, and free 
from flews. The standard calls for a 
black nose. Some fanciers seek very 
small eyes; but those in proper propor- 
tion to the dog’s size, bright and dark in 
color, possessing true terrier expression, 
are greatly preferred. The neck should 
be wholly free from throatiness, well 
carried, of good length, and gradually 


widening to the shoulders. As the dog 
has not only to be quick on his feet, but 
be busy with them when unearthing a 
fox, or other vermin, his shoulders 
should be fine, long, and sloping; with 
a deep, muscular chest, neither too 
full nor too wide. As he is to be a 
worker both above ground and under 
water, his back should be short, straight, 
and strong; ribs well sprung and 
rounded, loins broad: and powerful and 
well ribbed up. As many fanciers use 
the dog for hunting both birds and rab- 
bits, at which latter he is most clever, 
his hind-quarters should be strong, 
powerful, and thick through the hams, 
muscular second thighs, and stifles well 
bent. This latter quality greatly aids 
his speed. 

The legs should be of the very best 
sort, straight as gun-barrels, and of 
good substance; feet round and close, 
with good, thick soles. The stern should 
be stout and docked, set rather high, 
but not carried at a right angle with 
the back. 

The coat is a very essential feature of 
the Airedale terrier. It should be hard, 
close, rough, or broken; very dense 
and wiry in texture, so as to withstand 
all sorts of weather and water, and free 
from all curls or locks. Some exhibit- 
ors consider the appearance of the coat is 
improved by ruffling it up so as to make 
it have a bushy, staring appearance. 
This, in the opinion of the cognoscenti, is 
all wrong. They claim the coat should 
lay flat on the body, and respond to the 
touch as already described. In point of 
color the head and ears (with exception 
of dark marking on each side of skull) 
should be tan, the cars being a darker 
shade than the rest, the legs up to the 
thighs and elbows being also tan; the 
body black and dark grizzle. 

With the before-mentioned “ points,” 
if found in any one dog, we will have 
the perfect specimen. Though this is 
rarely reached in animal life, the illus- 
tration shows one of the best speci- 
mens living. 

The disqualifying points are a Dudley 
nose; white on throat, face, or feet; 
white on any other part of the body; 
a thoroughly bad mouth—z, ¢., minus a 
number of teeth, with others cankered ; 
uneven jaws are very objectionable ; 
and a dog possessed of any of these 
would often be “pegged” down in the 
judging-ring, if not wholly turned aside. 


























TOBOGGANING. 


BY ED. W. SANDYS. 


MAGINE a wild, snow-laden land- 
scape—as long ago as you care to 
think about. Your imaginary scene 
is a part of a rough, thickly-wooded 
country. Snow lies deep upon the 

iron soil, softening the outlines of rock 
and bowlder and prostrate log; snow 
burdens all standing timber with a 
gleaming garb of white silence. The 
sun shines brightly, the air is still, yet 
Arctic cold. It is a mid-winter day of 
an old, frozen clime. 

Through the center of the scene 
stretches a tremendous furrow, its 
depths deep-cushioned, its high, steep 
sides softly padded with downy snow. 
Swelling white curves and long, smooth 
slopes hide every harsh inequality of 
the true sides of the furrow. The bur- 
dened trees, crowding close upon either 
hand, may or may not be of familiar 
types. Dull green masses and lofty, jew- 
eled spears suggest cedar, fir, and pine. 

From far beneath the snow, at the 
bottom of the great furrow, come whis- 
pers of hidden mirth, muffled laughter 
and gurgling. Under the warm white 
blanket a merry streamlet is making 
fun of the Frost King’s efforts to stran- 
gle its music. In the middle distance is 
the one visible break in the snowy cov- 
ering —a broad circle with straight 
white walls, within which the black 
water revolves in open view. Over it 
hangs a faint cloud of mist. From one 
part of the wall a glittering incline ex- 
tends to the forest above. 

A curious, whistling noise, tense as 
wire, trembles among the tree-trunks. 
In a moment comes an answering note, 
fainter and further away. A signal and 
a reply. 


Let us .ook closer into the seemingly 
deserted forest above the furrow. Here 
is life, after all—the whistling was not 
of ghostly origin. A glint of rich, 
glossy brown shows under the droop- 
ing boughs, and a queer, wriggling 
shape, like a seven-foot, outrageously 
corpulent serpent, is laboriously work- 
ing a passage over the snow. It is 
not one creature, but two, the head of 
one at the tail of the other. Behind 
them stretches their hard-won trail, a 
shallow furrow, as though left by a 
dragged log. Somewhere, not far away, 
is a second hidden stream, from which 
the strange creatures have journeyed. 

Gradually they work their way to the 
head of the slope above the pool, and 
here they halt in the full glare of the 
sunlight. Saw you ever such fur? The 
superb gloss of it is finely revealed ; it 
almost seems to warm the frozen stuff 
below it. Like seals are the rich- 
garbed creatures, with their rounded 
heads, almost imperceptible ears, and 
long, heavy bodies. Their stumpy legs 
are concealed in the snow till they ap- 
pear to lack limbs altogether. 

The quaint, furry people are full of 
life and spirits, too. Their blunt noses 
sniff the biting air, their supple necks 
and bodies curve at ease in all direc- 
tions. One advances to the edge of the 
steep and peers down at the _ black 
water. His beady eyes appear to gleam 
with mischief as they measure the dis- 
tance. His companion crowds against 
his quarters—she is feminine to the 
core, and she, too, wants to look. His 
jaws part in mock rage, revealing a 
startling array of teeth. Swift and 
smooth as the stroke of a serpent, his 
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head flies back and his teeth grip the 
glossy silver of her throat. The teeth 
and the stroke seem wicked in their 
sudden action, but this is merely play— 
he would not hurt her for the finest 
trout in the stream. 

She is full of spirit, and at once 
accepts the challenge. There is fun 
afoot. Over and over they go in beau- 
tiful, furry coils, now one uppermost, 
now the other. She nips his flat paw 
smartly; he gives a good-natured grunt 
and gets even by grabbing the back of 
her neck and shaking her as a puppy 
shakes a glove. So the merry farce 
goes on, till at last they roll to the very 
edge of the slope. She is under, and 
she craftily lets go and gives him a vig- 
orous push. He totters for an instant, 
then thrusts his nose straight out, tucks 
his forepaws back into his soft waist- 
coat, and goes sailing swiftly upon his 
long belly straight at the water. His 
speed increases as he goes, until his 
rubbery body curves to the last perpen- 
dicular drop and his head strikes the 
water. Smooth as oil he parts the sur- 
face, which hardly ripples at his en- 
trance—and no sound betrays the fact 
that twenty pounds of life have entered 
the pool. Ina moment his round head 
silently breaks the surface. His eyes 
seek the top of the slope, and at once he 
sounds the whistling call. Like an echo 
comes her responsive cry, and presently 
she, too, tucks in her paws, and in the 
path he broke for her she goes sliding 
down to join himin the pool. Again 
and again the pair struggle up the 
ascent at the easiest point, and glide 
down the now well-marked slide, till, 
like children wearied of one sport, they 
leave it to hunt the trout in the pool, to 
travel far under the ice, or to continue 
their arduous journey over the snow to 
some other stream. 

The otter was the original tobog- 
ganer, and his slide the first of its kind 
deliberately chosen. Whence came his 
information? I know not. Turn, if 
you can, the leaves of Nature’s wonder- 
ful volume, back to the opening chap- 
ter of animal life, for information upon 
this and countiess other curious traits. 
Maybe the primal otter saw a cube of 
ice break from its parent glacier and go 
sliding down a polished path to the sea. 
He may have then tried the feat him- 
self, under the notion that such sliding 
was rare good fun for otters—guzen sabe? 


Wherever the otter may have ob- 
tained his idea of sliding, he has neither 
lost it nor improved upon it. He slides 
as his forebears did, for love of sliding, 
but he does not altogether depend upon 
snow and ice. During summer earth- 
slides serve well enough, and these 
will surely be found on the banks of 
streams frequented by otters. 

The second stage in the evolution of 
the toboggan also belongs to a remote 
period, 

Another winter scene. Deep snow 
everywhere. In the foreground a pant- 
ing buck, floundering almost helplessly 
in the treacherous deposit, which will 
not support his weight and yet hampers 
his every movement. A yell, ominous 
as the howl of a wolf, rings amid the 
timber. At the sound the buck wildly 
struggles in a last desperate effort. His 
jaws are foamy, his great eyes are start- 
ing from their sockets ; he would as lief 
hear even the tongue of the dreaded 
timber-wolf as the terrifying yelp now 
ringing in his ears. But the struggle is 
useless ; his sinewy strength fails; he 
gives up and lies quivering with dread, 
awaiting the approach of the awful pur- 
suer. He has not long towait. An In- 
dian, on netted shoes, is easily following 
the buck’s floundering course. A blow 
from a stone axe ends the stalled quar- 
ry’s misery. 

The chase has been long, for the buck 
strove bravely. The Indian’s winter 
lodge lies several miles away in the fir- 
thicket beside the frozen lake. Under 
the cone of snowy skins the squaw and 
the papooses bide the return of the 
hunter. Near by, among the firs, stands 
the wolf of famine, his cold eyes fixed 
upon the lodge. The venison must go 
to the lodge. It is life and health to 
the inmates. It is meat, and meat they 
must have to withstand the cold. A 
hole taken up in a belt may serve for a 
meal during summer, but the Frost 
King is not to be bamboozled with such 
ghost-fare—he demands meat, thestrong 
meat of the forest’s strong creatures. 

Our Indian knows this well, else he 
had never taken the trouble to run 
down his buck. What we would call 
sport is to him work, a thing unworthy 
of a brave except under severe press- 
ure. If scenery, snow, or sapin would 
feed him and his brown she-wolf and 
cubs, he would never have left the warm 
lodge to toil after a fleeing deer. 
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Now he has the deer, and he must get 
it to his lodge. But how? He cannot 
shoulder the dead animal, for it weighs 
two hundred pounds, and such addi- 
tional weight would sink his snow-shoes 
so deeply as to make them useless. He 
will not lighten the deer by cutting and 
cleaning it, for to do so would sacrifice 
the entrails, lights, etc., and these are 
delicacies too choice to be lost. In his 
perplexity he seizes an ear and hauls 
the carcass to a better position for 
study. Then to move it still more, he 
grasps a hind leg and attempts to drag 
the carcass backward. During these 
two acts he learns a valuable lesson. 
Moved wth the hair, the body was 
easily manageable ; against the hair, it 
was obstinate and brought much snow 
with it. If dragged by the head, he 
might get it home without too great 
labor. 

A long strip of tough bark, fastened 
about the deer’s throat, made a handy 
thing to haul on, and so the deer was 
drawn over the snow. The next time 
the Indian wanted to transport flesh too 
heavy for his shoulder he remembered 
that, with the hair, a deerskin will slip 
easily enough over snow. Here was 
the wild man’s first toboggan. A deer- 
skin would hold a good deal, it would 
slip in one direction without requiring 
too much power, and, when spread out 
flat, it sank but little into the snow, 
thus having a great advantage over any 
device approaching a sled with separate 
runners. When the skin was not avail- 
able the nearest approach to it was a 
sheet of the ever-convenient birch-bark. 
First, to avoid catching in the snow, the 
front end of the bark was curved up- 
ward ; and second, for convenience in 
passing between trees and along narrow 
trails, the shape of the bark was nar- 
rowed, and at the same time it was 
lengthened to maintain the requisite 
carrying capacity. From the bark to 
the toboggan proper, made of two 
pieces of thin ash, fastened with raw- 
hide, and with a graceful roll in front, 
was a short step. Then the Indian had 
the very best appliance ever devised 
for easily transporting heavy weights 
over deep snow in a forested country. 
Like the bark canoe and the netted 
snow-shoe, the toboggan is perfect for 
its purpose, and it has never been im- 
proved upon in the place of its birth. 

A device, originally intended to 
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lighten the unwilling labor of a savage, 
eventually became an important feature 
of the winter pastimes of civilized folk. 
The pioneers of the fur trade found the 
toboggan serving the double purpose of 
snow-canoe (in which it carried every- 
thing movable) and pleasure - sled. 
Down the snowy steeps, above which 
now stands quaint Quebec; down the 
long slopes of Mount Royal, lithe young 
bucks sped upon their fleet toboggans, 
and it is easy to imagine how eagerly 
young white blood turned to the novel 
pastime. Amusements must needs have 
been few in those early days, and it is 
not strange that tobogganing flour- 
ished. And the descendants of those 
hardy old people still cling to the red 
man’s device, and in so doing they do 
well, for tobogganing fitly ranks among 
the best of winter pastimes. 

But, to my notion, it should not be’ 
tampered with, nor should alleged im- 
provements be lugged into the sport. 
Granted a proper slide, and the plain, 
old, ordinary toboggan is fleet enough 
and exciting enough to satisfy any 
healthy, vigorous longing for genuine 
sport. The craving for speed—speed— 
speed !—and records—that curse of 
many an erstwhile fascinating and ben- 
eficial pastime of this country, has more 
than once threatened the welfare of to- 
bogganing. 

The sons of Uncle Sam never can 
leave well enough alone. If a thing 
doesn’t go as if all sheol were at its 
tail; if there isn’t some wrench, or 
some nerve-destroying attachment, or 
some diabolical noise tacked on to a 
pastime, that pastime must be slow, and 
so require improving. If so-and-so hap- 
pens to slide half a mile in half a min- 
ute, he must be beaten by hook or by 
crook. 

“T’ll bust the watch or the record!” 
screams young America in his strained 
yelp. “This dern old toboggan’s pretty 
smooth on the bottom, but I guess if 
she had a couple of strips of polished 
steel tacked to her, she’d knock a whole 
fifth of a second off all their records for 
a mile!” So he put the steel on the 
toboggan and he tinkered about the 
slide till he had improved (?) the sport 
to his satisfaction. Then he went so 
fast that he couldn’t see where he was 
going; he drove nine-tenths of the 
ladies and a lot of very decent fellows 
from his slide, and then, when he had 
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done his level best to spoil a good old 
sport, he voted tobogganing “slow” 
and “no good,” and left it. Next he 
invented a steel “bob,” a dangerous, 
unreliable racing machine, and he hunt- 
ed for the most dangerous natural slide. 
Visions of world’s records were in his 
eyes, and he was thoroughly happy. 
Then he started his “ bob,” and event- 
ually broke his dern neck, whereupon 
a lot of decent people sent flowers and 
bowed to the loss with a chastened, holy 
joy. 

But the genuine tobogganing did not 
die, though in more ways than one it 
has had its ups and downs. In its 
proper home—in Canada, and in the 
northern and northwestern States—it 
is unlikely ever to lose its hold. There 
the old-fashioned toboggan, with its at- 
tendant pleasures, can always be found. 
Sometimes it is the great attraction ; at 
others it divides the honors with skate 
and snow-shoe, but it always has a fol- 
lowing of its own. 

Of late a number of Europeans, aided 
and abetted by wandering Britons and 
Yankees, have developed in Switzerland 
a form of so-called tobogganing which 
has attained considerable importance. 
But it is not the genuine sport. It is 
rather scientific coasting, the object be- 
ing to attain the highest possible speed 
over a carefully prepared and difficult 
path. Of course, it has its international 
contests, its records, and several other 
things, which, mercifully, are unknown 
in the true game. While some real to- 
boggans are used, the term “ toboggan” 
is there applied to native and American 
sleds, which are simply racing machines 
with steel runners. This break-neck, 
record coasting is naturally exhilarating 
sport, but it is not tobogganing, and it 
lacks some of the best features of the 
Canadian original. 

In order to see and enjoy tobogganing 
proper, one must visit Montreal or Que- 
bec, or one of the northern American 
centers, where the sport is followed in 
the old way. There the slides may be 
from a quarter to a half-mile or more 
in length, with only enough artificial 
elevation to take full advantage of the 
natural lay of the land. Montreal, owing 
to the repeated winter carnivals, has a 
world-wide reputation as a tobogganing 
center, but the sport is also enthusias- 
tically followed in many places of less 
importance. 
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I remember when- Toronto made a 
strong effort to rival the sliding charm 
of the city on the St. Lawrence. The 
people of the “Queen City” built a fine 
slide in the park, and night after night, 
during one lively winter, crowds of men 
and women, young and not so very 
young, toiled up the flights of steps and 
whizzed down the polished chutes. It 
was rare fun, too, but somehow the 
thing did not wear. I have an indis- 
tinct recollection that the builders of 
the slide had made it a bit too high and 
a trifle too close to the perpendicular for 
the first fall to endear it to the masses. 
Be that as it may, certainly one unfavor- 
able season (not an uncommon thing in 
Toronto) and an unfortunate accident 
combined to unpopularize sliding. The 
accident was one of those melancholy 
affairs which seem bound to occur now 
andthen. The weather had been doubt- 
ful and the slide was closed for the time, 
a heavy bar being swung across at the 
bottom of the artificial descent. Some- 
how a tobogganer happened along, and 
not noticing the bar on the unlighted 
slide, the toboggan was started just for 
fun. Of course the sliders ran into the 
bar, and a terrible price was paid for a 
piece of carelessness. 

Another slide came near being cause 
of disaster. It was built in western 
Ontario, where the snow-fall is very 
irregular and the weather variable. 
The start of this was a long, high 
wooden chute, the slide continuing over 
easily sloping ground and ending upon 
a frozen river. There was only snow 
enough to enable the sliders to sprinkle 
and so ice the low ground as to secure 
a fairly good sliding surface, which re- 
quired constant renewal. For the chute, 
they sprinkled the boards, and alter- 
nated sprinkling with freezing till the 
path was one unbroken coat of smooth- 
est ice. 

“This is something like!” said the 
promoters of the scheme. ‘“ Montreal 
isn’t in it—we’ll show ’em a thing or 
two.” 

They did. 

The first half of that slide was fast 
enough to pull a fellow’s whiskers out, 
and there was a sort of jar when you 
reached the second and more contem- 
plative section. One daring youth slid 


standing erect, in imitation of an old 
feat by Montrealers. 
“ You'll want anew neck ; you'll only 
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want it once, but you'll ueed it that 
time,” was my advice when he asked 
what I thought of his performance. 
He’d have wanted eight new necks, if 
he hadn’t been a pet of Fate’s. During 
his next attempt he and the toboggan 
quarreled, and he’d have been flip-flop- 
ping yet if he hadn’t whirled into the 
only soft obstacle within a square mile 
of his start. The soft obstacle couldn't 
utter a word for nearly ten minutes. 
The next disaster came within an ace 
of being a fatal one. The best of steer- 
ers could not control a toboggan upon 
such a glassy surface. An over-confi- 
dent youth spent a few days in bed, and 
a fair face was permanently disfigured 
as aresult of playing a game not thor- 
oughly understood. Similar accidents 
have happened upon nearly every slide 
where plenty of snow is not available. 
But where the snow-fall is heavy, 
and where genuine winter rules for 
months, as it does at Montreal, Ottawa, 
and Quebec, tobogganing is a glorious 
pastime. Upon crisp, windless days, 


when the sun blazes like some huge 
jewel; when the air seems to impart 
new strength and new capacity for 
pleasure with every breath; when the 


whole land is dazzling white, the excite- 
ment of rapid motion is hardly needed 
to perfect one’s delight. It is good 
enough merely to be alive, well, and 
out of doors in such a climate and amid 
such surroundings. Add the brightness 
and stir of the scene; the arrowy rush 
of the swift machines, the merry laugh- 
ter, the chatter of busy tongues, the 
healthfulness of it all, as evinced by 
glowing cheeks and flashing eyes, and 
the play of brilliant colors as gayly- 
garbed sliders shift about, and we have 
a perfect picture of innocent recreation. 

What if the mercury stand at zero? 
So long as the north wind sleeps, even 
extreme cold does not chill the mirth 
of these people. Good constitutions the 
majority of them certainly have, and 
they have something else, almost as 
important, and that is sound common 
sense in the matter of dress. 

They believe in wool. This strapping 
six-footer hauling his toboggan back 
for another slide, appears as if he could 
handle a ton's weight, and he does not 
appear to know what cold means. He 
is dressed for sharp weather. Next his 
healthy skin is a heavy suit of honest 
tamb’s wool; upon his feet are, first, a 
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pair of fine wool socks; next a pair of 
heavy, long, hand-knit wool stockings, 
which come well above his knees ; out- 
side these a pair of heavy socks, with 
tops turned down in a hard roll about 
his ankles. Over them are the light: 
buckskin moccasins, one protected by a 
hard leather steering-tip. From waist to 
knee knickers of beautifully soft, light 
blanket afford all needful warmth with- 
out impeding the limbs, Next to the 
heavy undershirt is a collared flannel 
shirt, or a sweater, according to taste; 
over that the handsome blanket coat, 
with gay-colored border and trimmings, 
in which the club colors are predomi- 
nant. About his waist is tightly bound 
the wonderful habitant sash, broad and 
yards long, woven by deft French fin- 
gers in some cabin faraway. Upon his 
head is the woolen toque, warm enough 
to protect the ears from frost, but not 
warm enough to induce perspiration. 
Upon his hands are mitts, gloves, or 
gauntlets, of fur, wool, or leather. 

There is not a binding strap or an in- 
conveniently tight stitch upon this man; 
he is free to bend in any direction, or to 
tumble if fate so ordains; his harness 
will neither bind nor part. The big 
sash he can pull as tightly as he may 
desire ; it is in the proper place to com- 
plete the protection against cold. 

The visible costume of his fair com- 
rade is a long blanket coat of a hue to 
suit the wearer’s type of beauty; moc- 
casins, toque, and suitable hand-cover- 
ing. The rest—well, you may wager 
that it’s all wool and that she’s some-- 
where inside! By the way she trips 
along you can tell that every muscle has 
perfect freedom—and that, my friend, 
is all you have any right to know. 

But the best of tobogganing is by 
night—one of those marvelous northern 
nights, when the white moon rides high 
above a white world; when Aurora 
swings her changeful torch across the 
glittering northern sky; when sharp 
reports tell where snow-elves pull trig- 
ger on slumbering grouse and hare; 
when song and laugh tinkle back from 
the black bulk of firs upon the hill. 

The rows of torches marking the slide 
appear to stretch for miles till lost in a 
frosty sea; Mount Royal seems a mass 
of cloud, the long ascent a golden lad- 
der to a world above. Flashes of color 
warm the cold black and white of snow 
and shadow, as moving figures enter 








and leave each torch’s circle of light. 
Skir-r-r-r-r! A toboggan flashes past, 
leaving the merry hail of its crew far 
behind in a swirl of shining dust. 

You mount step by step, till you are 
above it all, and can look down upon the 
spear-like point of a goodly tree. Away 
below run the lights, dipping, dipping, 
like lessening golden heads on a view- 
less cord. Bright eyes flash, and soft 
voices murmur all about; teeth that 
have caught something of the frost’s 
gleam show between lips so warm that 
Winter dare not touch them lest he per- 
ish. A manly voice says cheerily: “Get 
on; sit tight,” and away you go! 

Was it not grand, that marvelous 
swooping flight? And you will try 
again? I thoughtso! This air is like 
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wine, without the evil of it. You are 
on fire. Nothing now too high, fast, or 
far—you are a victim of intoxication, 
and, like its other victims, you will con- 
tinue to go down. ; 

“Look out—they’ll run you down!” 
How that pair flew past, she leaning 
far back, and he as far forward, steer- 
ing by instinct, eyes fixed upon her face. 
Another version of the old, old story. 

“ You saw him kiss her? Impossible 
—his mustache is full of frost !” 

“You saw his cheek touch hers any- 
way?” 

“Well, sposen you did? He's mor- 
tal, and this air zs like wine. Truly 
may he say—and with better grace than 
did his old father Adam—the woman 
tempted him.” 


SBLF-DEFENCE WITH A CANE. 


BY JUSTIN BONNAFOUS. 


HE carrying of a cane, or walking- 
stick, is so much a fashion and 
is such a universal and ancient 
practice, that it would almost seem 

to be the survival of an instinct im- 
planted by the habit or necessity of 
carrying some more substantial club for 
self-defence. The game of single-stick 
was formerly well known and practiced, 
and it is surprising that whilst all other 
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I.—-fHE WRONG WAY TO STRIKE, 
branches of sport in and out of doors, 


have their conspicuous .positions in 
the world of athletics, the 


single-stick up to the present date is 
so little understood 


in this 





art of 


country. 


Single-stick practice has indeed fared 
are 
the 
are 


even worse than the foil. Canes 
carried just as much as ever by 
sterner sex, but in the main they 
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2.—THE RIGHT WAY TO STRIKE. 


merely carried as mute companions. 
The usefulness of the cane as a weapon 
is overlooked. 





3.—POINT AGAINST RUSH. 

















AGAINST 


4.—CUT KNIFE, 


In view of these facts, I am prompted 
to write upon the subject and explain, 
as clearly as it is possible to do in writ- 
ing, what a trustworthy friend a walk- 
ing-stick becomes in the hands of one 
who knows how to use it. 

Few persons who carry canes or um- 
brellas realize that they have at hand 
at once an effective and, in the hands 
of a skilled fencer, a formidable weapon 
for protection against assault. 

Even in the hands of a novice it may 
be so wielded as to stand off and subse- 
quently subdue a “gang” of roughs 
when no other weapon, except possibly 
a revolver, would avail. 

The principal advantages of the cane 
are these: First, your opponent is kept 
ata distance, and therefore you get a 
free opportunity to defend yourself 
against the attacks of others. Next, 
your weapon is always “loaded” and 
is equally effective at long or short 
range. Last, but not least, there is no 
law against carrying a cane, while most 
stringent regulations govern that of 
revolvers. 





6.—NECK CUT AGAINST SIDE RUSH. 
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During my stay in Paris I witnessed 
the use of the stick in repelling attack 
on several occasions, and the user of it 
always came forth victorious from the 
mélée. In Europe the use of the single- 
stick is cultivated both for itself and as 
a preliminary training for sabre fenc- 
ing, as the use of the latter heavier 
weapon requires that the wrist should 
be trained to withstand the strain. It 
is also a compulsory exercise in the 
army. 

Now to explain how the cane is to be 
used for self-defence. Although it is 
not possible to attain as much profi- 
ciency in its use without the aid of a 
competent instructor, as with that aid, 
nevertheless by close inspection of the 
illustrations herewith published it will 
be possible to learn the method of de- 
livering the cuts, and, by practice, be- 
come fairly adept. 





5.—POINT AND BUTT AGAINST TWO. 


The most formidable of the cuts used 
are the two head cuts (see Figures 1 and — 
9). For the right and left face and the 
shin cut, see Figure 8. The point 
thrust is most effective in close quarters 
(see Figure 3),as it attacks the “solar 
plexus” of recent pugilistic notoriety, 
and no matter how powerful a man 
may be it is a “ knock-out” blow. 

Let us suppose one is attacked by 
three thugs. Turning your attention 
to the nearest you play for the head, if 
possible, but if that is too well guarded 
resort to the shin cut (as in Figure 8), 
using all the force that you can com- 
mand. If properly delivered that means 
“one man out.” In the meantime your 
other assailants will probably rush at 
you front and rear ; then is the time to 
callinto play the point and butt thrusts 
(see Figures § and 3). Should, however, 
one of the opponents try, by bending 
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down, to get under your cane, either use 
an upper cut or a blow on back of the 
neck (see Figure6). Should he straighten 
himself plant your point for the stomach 
all this can be done in an instant. 

If an assailant comes at you armed 
with a knife or razor, cut for the arm, 
and, on his dropping it, proceed with 
treatment as before (see Figures 5 and 
9). The thrust for the eye is some- 
times used, but should only be resorted 
to as an extreme measure, for it 
might prove fatal. 

There is no reason why a lady should 
not cultivate the use of the stick, for 
while it is giving her a healthy and in- 
vigorating exercise, it is training her in 
a means of protecting herself in case of 
emergency. 

As to the cane it should be of thor- 
oughly seasoned, straight-grained hick- 








7.—BULL DEFENCE, 


ory, tapered like a billiard cue, about 
one and a half inches at the butt, down 
to three-fourths of an inch at the point. 
The butt should be surmounted by a 
knob of silver or other heavy metal, and 
the point protected by a heavy ferrule. 
Under no circumstances should a crook 
handle be used, as it is apt to become 
entangled in the clothing at the critical 
moment, and in such mélées every 
second counts. 

In conclusion, let it be said that it is 
not the intention of this article to prove 
that, so armed, one is invincible, but 
that, if used with precision, the cane 
outranks any other weapon, with the ex- 
ception noted, as a means of protection. 

It might be well to say also, in 
the event of an encounter, see that, if 
possible, you have a clear space on all 
sides so that you may have ample op- 
portunity, by quick advances, retreats, 
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8.—LEG AND FACE CUT AGAINST TWO. 


and side-steps most advantageous, to 
wield your weapon. 

Another point of great value is to 
maintain a safe distance from the as- 
sailants by executing retreats, advan- 
ces, and side-steps to the right and left 
according to their position when at- 
tacking. Do not forget that all move- 
ments must be executed with rapidity 
and precision. This is where the know]l- 
edge of handling your cane comes in. 

Play for the face when the oppor- 
tunity offers, but always employ the 
point thrust for the stomach, and the 
cut for the shin. After you have pun- 
ished one or two out of a crowd, the 
rest will often take to their heels. 

In delivering the cuts make sure that 
your cane is in the proper position in 
order that the blow will have the neces- 
sary amount of force to prove effective. 
(See Figures 1 and 2.) 

Finally, my advice is, keep out of 
quarrels if possible, but if the encounter 
is inevitable keep constantly moving, 
not only your body but the stick, and 
remember, the first blow very often de- 
cides the outcome of the battle. 





9.—RIGHT FACE CUT. 
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BY MARGARET VALENTINE LE LONG. 


N spite of the opposition 
of every friend and rel- 
ative who was on hand 
to register a protest (and 

those at a distance objected 

by mail) I proceeded with 
my preparations for riding 
awheel from Chicago 
to San _ Francisco. 

They were few and 

simple, consisting 

mainly of a suitable 
skirt, and in having 
heavy soles put on 

- ~  myshoes. A change 

— of underwear, a few 

toilet articles, and a 
clean “hanky” I 
strapped on my 
handle-bars, and a pistol, which I bor- 
rowed, I put in my tool-bag, where it 
would be hard to get at it in case of 

need. And so one morning in May I 

started midst a chorus of prophecies of 

broken limbs, starvation, death from 
thirst, abduction by cowboys, and scalp- 
ing by Indians, 

Although my route at the outset was 
over the smooth level roads of Illinois, 
I had to battle all day against head 
winds, was sent miles out of my way by 
a facetious country bumpkin, and made 
only forty-three miles. I went to 
rest that first night out in a suspicious 
looking bed in a dirty little country 
hotel, rather discouraged. In spite of 
lame knees and my suspicions regard- 
ing the bed, I slept soundly, and was 
not at all ready to get up at five o’clock 
next morning, the hour at which, ina 





wild determination to get up before the 
wind, I had arranged to be called. 

Let none flatter themselves they can 
get up before an Illinois wind, for it 
blows all day, and it blows all night, and 
it always blows straight in your face. 

I spent most of my second day dodg- 
ing showers and saying uncompliment- 
ary things about the roads; and some 
of my gyrations on those Illinois turn- 
pikes must have been highly entertain- 
ing to the farmers, for they stopped 
plowing to watch me. 

The third day was bright and cold, 
and [I started out with the firm deter- 
mination to make a “century,” but I 
had counted without the wind and sand. 
After fifteen miles of alternate sand and 
mud, hills and bogs, and a cold wind 
blowing, of course, straight in my face, 
I decided to stop in the next town and 
spend the rest of the day expressing my 
opinion about the League map of Iowa, 
which is a snare and a delusion. 

At my first glimpse of Homestead, 
the largest of the Amanna settlements, 
I forgot all about head-winds, sandy 
roads, and League maps. It was hard, 
indeed, to believe that I was still in the 
“land of the free and the home of the 
brave.” 

Such quaint red brick houses, all as 
much alike as peas in a pod; such big, 
wide-winged windmills; such flaxen- 


haired little ma&dchens, with long- 
skirted, short-waisted gowns, queer 


quilted hoods, and kerchiefs demurely 
crossed in front and tied behind, surely 
were never seen anywhere outside of 
Holland. 
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I rode slowly down the one long street 
till my eyes were gladdened by the sight 
of a huge yellow sign decorated with 
hump-backed, broken-kneed letters that, 
in spite of a very limited knowledge of 
Dutch, I knew spelled hotel. The sign 
was the only hotel-like thing about the 
place. I passed through a neat picket 
gate in the osage hedge, and walked be- 
tween trim geometrical tulip-beds up 
white stone steps, that I would have 
been perfect- 
ly willing to 
have my din- 
ner served 
on, and spent 
the next five 
minutes 
hammering 
on a nail- 
studded oak 
door with a 
huge brass 
knocker, that 
would soon 
have demol- 
ished one of 
our flimsy 
factory- 
made doors. 

I found it 
was no use 
trying to 
hurryamem- 
ber of the 
Amanna So- 
ciety, or to 
bang down 
their doors, 
so I sat 
down on the 
steps to 
await devel- 
opments. 
They were 
slow in com- 
ing, but I 
could hear 
them, which 
was encour- 
aging. They finally arrived, in the 
person of the fattest man I ever saw 
outside of a circus. 

Visions of beer advertisements, circus 
posters, and the refrain of an old song, 
chased one another through my mind 
while we stood and gazed upon each 
other, for that was all we did for some 
time. Neither spoke. He from lack of 
breath ; I from sheer astonishment. I 








** NEITHER SPOKE.” 


finally stammered out a request for din- 
ner, and a place to sit till it was served. 
He uttered no word of assent or wel- 
come, but removed from his mouth a 
long-stemmed, red-tasseled pipe, whose 
bowl had been reposing on the pit of his 
stomach, waved it in the air, and, turn- 
ing ponderously around, rolled (yes, 
that is the right word) down the stone- 
flagged hall. 

I followed him into a room that re- 
moved the 
last doubt 
from my 
mind as to 
whatcountry 
I was in. I 
was certainly 
in Holland. 
That bare, 
polished 
floor; those 
tiny, dia- 
mond shaped 
panes in the 
lattice (lat- 
tice, not win- 
dow, mind 
you), those 
boxes of 
flaming tu- 
lips, that 
huge porce- 
lain stove, 
were all 
Dutch. They 
were very 
Dutch. I 
felt myself 
in my short 
skirt and 
leather leg- 
gins, to be a 
blot upon the 
picture, and 
tried toefface 
myself as 
much as pos- 
sible by sit- 
ting very 
close in the corner of the big oak settle 
that filled my artistic soul with covet- 
ousness. 

Just as I had mentally got that settle 
placed in the hall of the house which I 
am going to build some day, mine host 
rolled once more into view, and waved 
his pipe at me again. I followed his 
gesture and my nose, and landed in a 
dining-room that fairly took my breath 
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away, so picturesque and so odorous 
was it. 

After fifteen years’ experience in San 
Francisco restaurants from the water 
front to the Cliff House, and from 
North Beach to the Protrero, I consid- 
ered that I had eaten of everything 
known to civilization, and a good deal 
that wasn’t. I had always prided my- 
self upon having a thoroughly cosmo- 
politan stomach, but I had a new dish 
sprung upon me that day that was a 
little too much for me. At one end of 
the table was a bowl filled with some- 
thing that filled me with pleasant an- 
ticipations of some real old-fashioned 
“Floating Island” pudding. 

Mine host ladled out a goodly portion 
with a silver ladle that made me feel 
incipient kleptomania tingle in my fin- 
ger tips. I thought it a little queer to 
begin the dinner with the dessert, but 
concluded as I was in Holland to do as 
the Hollanders did. It didn’t take 
me long to wish I hadn’t. Nothing but 
the memory of a sound whipping my 
mother had once given me for spitting 
out something I didn’t like, prevented 
me from doing likewise now. I was 
incapable of speech, but my face must 
have been an interrogation point, for 
mine host waved his pipe toward the 
bowl, and said, “Bier.” “What!” I 
gasped, “beer soup?” “Yaw,” he 
answered, with a look that plainly said 
his opinion of me had gone down sev- 
eral notches. A bad beginning some- 
times makes a good ending, and this 
was one of the sometimes. The rest of 
the dinner made ample amends for the 
beer soup. 

After dinner I went in search of in- 
formation, for there was none to be had 
around the hotel. The women only 
giggled in answer to my questions ; the 
children hid behind the women, and the 
men stared. 

I wended my way down the elm- 
shaded street to the little brown rail- 
road station where I made the acquaint- 
ance of the telegraph operator, the 
ticket agent, and the baggage-master. 
For the sake of convenience and econo- 
my these are all comprised in one per- 
son. I found him to be a fountain of 
knowledge upon Amanna Society af- 
fairs, both public and private. 

These are some of the things I learned. 
The Amanna Society is co-operative in 
the fullest meaning of the term, and 
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has been in successful operation for 
fifty-one years. Beginning with three 
thousand acres of unbroken Iowa prairie, 
they now own fifty-seven thousand acres, 
all under cultivation. From a few scat- 
tering log cabins have developed seven 
towns, with substantial stone and brick 
houses. Everything is community prop- 
erty, and the man who joins the society 
with only the clothes on his back has 
the same rights and consideration as the 
man who puts in thousands. The man 
who withdraws does so with just what 
he put in. Each male member receives 
thirty dollars per year spending money, 
in addition to his living ; each female 
member, twenty dollars. Thissum they 
are entitled to spend as and where they 
please, but permission to leave the set- 
tlement must be granted bythe council. 

All business of the Amanna Society 
is transacted by the council, and the 
purchase of even a sheep or a keg of 
beer is a task requiring much time and 
patience. One would think all that was 
necessary was the proper amount of 
greenbacks and negotiations with the 
head shepherd or brewer. These are 
but preliminary steps. It involves 
consulting every member of the coun- 
cil, from the shepherd to the presi- 
dent, and back again. Until within the 
last two years Dutch was the only lan- 
guage taught in their schools, and it 
was nothing unusual to meet middle- 
aged men and women who had been 
born and raised in one of the settlements 
unable to speak English. 

Iam afraid their laws for the manage- 
ment of lovers would not find favor 
among our American youth. Ifa young 
man shows a more than brotherly inter- 
est in one of the pretty blonde mid- 
chens, and she shows a disposition to be 
more than a sister to him, an inves- 
tigation is immediately made, and if he 
declares his intentions serious—other 
things, such as parents, being propitious 
—he is allowed a farewell interview 
with the maiden, and then hustled 
away to one of the other settlements, 
there to stay one year to prove the 
strength of his attachment. If his 
intentions are not. serious, he is 
hustled off just the same, but without 
the farewell interview. Every May-day 
all the unappropriated maidens, dressed 
in their Sunday gowns, are loaded into 
gaily decorated wagons, and, blushing 
and giggling, are taken the rounds of 
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the settlements for the inspection and 
selection of the unattached men. 

As the sun was taking his first peep 
over the brown plowed fields where the 
tender green of the corn was just be- 
ginning to show, I trundled my wheel 
regretfully through the gate in the 
osage hedge. Mine host waved his pipe 
in solemn farewell, and the last sound 
that fell upon my ears as I rode out of 
Homestead was the croupy gurgle of 
the water in the bowl as he drew a long, 
strong puff of relief. 

Iowa is described in the guide-books 
as a “fine, rolling country.” For the 
cycler this means that you roll your 
wheel up one side of a hill and down 
the other, with never a level spot be- 
tween to rest the sole of your foot upon. 
This is especially true of the western 
part. If you can forget your grievances 
against the roads long enough to stop 
and admire, the scenery is beautiful 
beyond description. 

What a relief to a weary wheelman 
to cross the muddy Missouri and go 
skimming over the smooth gravel roads 
of Nebraska. In Iowa the road will go 
several miles out of its way to climb a 
hill; in Nebraska it makes some at- 
tempt to go around. 

1 stopped one evening near Benning- 
ton as the setting sun was turning this 
grey old world into fairyland, and shook 
my fist at the black muck roads and 
bluffs of Iowa. It didn’t hurt lowa and 
it relieved my feelings. 

Eastern Nebraska is next door to 
Paradise ; Western Nebraska is next 
door to the other place. 

Eastern Nebraska is thickly dotted 
with prosperous farms and towns, and 
everyone was rejoicing at the prospect of 
bountiful crops this year. Western Ne- 
braska was intended by nature for a 
cattle range, and as long as nature was 
allowed to have her own way things 
went fairly well. When a rascally lot 
of real estate boomers tried to run 
nature out of a job, the result was dis- 
aster and desolation. Nature retali- 
ated by withholding even a sign of a 
crop of anything but Russian thistles, 
for seven long weary years, till the poor 
“ Homesteaders”’ had nearly all starved 
or emigrated. A few with more credit 
and determination have gone into part- 
nership with nature and taken to stock- 
raising. 

If someone should offer a prize for a 


picture of desolation I-would paint one 
of a deserted Nebraska “soddy.” For 
the benefit of the uninitiated I will ex- 
plain that “soddy” is Nebraskan for 
sod-house. Nature does what she can 
to soften their bare hideousness by fill- 
ing the chinks with weeds and grasses, 
but even under the best of circum- 
stances a “soddy” is a desolate object. 
The poor deserted “soddies”” with the 
wind howling through the broken doors 
and windows, and flapping the remain- 
ing wings of the windmill, is a mid-day 
nightmare not soon forgotten. 

Leaving Gothenberg late one morn- 
ing, I found myself at dinner-time in 
the heart of a soddy district and a de- 
serted one at that. I had ridden up to 
a half a dozen only to find them de- 
serted and no chance for even a drink 
of water. 

Hungry and tired I paused at the top 
of a hill and saw at the bottom of the 
“draw” (which is Nebraskan for hol- 
low) a “soddy,” a hay-stack, and a cow. 
This was encouraging and I lost no 
time in making acloser inspection. An 
old woman with bare feet, and a face 
like badly tanned leather, was feeding 
some pigs by the door. I told her I 
wanted something to eat—anything, 
everything she had. 

She muttered something which I took 
to mean that she didn’t understand 
English, so I pointed to my mouth, 
patted my stomach, and grinned. A 
glimmer of comprehension flickered for 
a moment among the wrinkles, then she 
started for the house. So did I. This 
was quite a pretentious “soddy,” for it 
had two rooms. My hostess had disap- 
peared into the inner one, from which 
she presently emerged with the addition 
to her toilet of a pair of stout rawhide 
shoes and a gingham apron. 

Upon the table she placed a big brown 
crock filled with milk, and a big brown 
loaf tokeep it company. The milk had 
a strong flavor of sage-brush, and the 
bread was heavy and sour, but I hada 
bicycler’s appetite, sharpened by a Ne- 
braska wind. It was only after much - 
pantomimic argument that induced her 
to take any payment, and the quarter she 
finally accepted hardly eased my con- 
science when I remembered the bread 
and milk I had put out of sight. 

From Cheyenne to Laramie is seven- 
ty-three miles by the road that follows 
the railway—fifty-two miles by the 
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“Happy Jack” road. I made the mis- 
take of taking the short cut. This was 
the day that I acquired my experience 
in chunks, 

A two thousand foot rise in thirty 
miles, and a thousand foot drop in the 
other twenty-two miles is the record of 
the “Happy Jack” road, For twenty 
miles the road is good, and the grade 
gradual, then trouble begins. Up and 
down, in and out, over rocks and 
through sand runs the Happy Jack road, 
and at every mile your breath comes 
harder and your knees grow weaker. 
There must have been a merry mix-up 
when that country was in course of con- 
struction, 

Numerous dents, bruises, and abra- 
sions on myself and wheel mark the 
moments when I became lost in admira- 
tion of the wild grandeur of the scene, 
and forgot that I was riding a bucking 
bronco of a bicycle. 

By one o’clock hunger was beginning 
to dim my enthusiasm for anything but 
dinner, and for fifteen long miles I 
hadn’t seen a sign of a human habita- 
tion. Nothing but greenish-grey rocks 
and starved-looking greyish-greenpines. 
A sudden turn of the road brought be- 
fore me such a view that I nearly tum- 
bled off my wheel in sheer awe and ad- 
miration. Rock piled upon rock for 
four hundred feet straight up, and at the 
base a noisy little mountain stream, 
chattering along between banks fringed 
with purple flags and wild roses. 

It was some time before I noticed the 
log-cabin at the foot of the cliff, right 
beneath a huge overhanging rock that 
looked as though it needed but a push 
from a baby’s hand to send it toppling 
over. I didn’t back-pedal down that 
hill. Thespecial Providence appointed 
to care for fools must have had me in 
charge, for I landed at the bottom with- 
out breaking neck or wheel, though the 
two men who came out of the cabin 
seemed to think I ought not to have a 
whole bone in my body. 

I was not asked to dismount. I had 
already done that on all fours, with the 
wheel on top, but I was invited in to 
dinner, with true Wyoming hospitality. 
Mr. Shaw, the owner of the place, the 
famous “Cabin Under the Rocks,” 
cooked the dinner, scolding all the time, 
in a good-natured way, because I had not 
arrived sooner, and there was nothing 
left but scraps. If that was a dinner of 
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scraps, then may I always dine upon 
scraps. Fresh antelope steaks, moun- 
tain trout, caught in front of the door, 
and canned peaches from my beloved 
California, all washed down with milk 
that had never known the pump. 

After dinner I found myself once 
more in a mood to enthuse, and I oh-ed 
and ah-ed till the sun was too far down 
the western horizon to suit me. Mr. 
Shaw had consoled me by saying that 
half way between the cabin and Lara- 
mie was the “ Dirty Woman’s Ranch,” 
and if night overtook me I could stay 
there. 

A long, steep hill, with a barbed-wire 
gate strung across it half way down; a 
barrel-hoop in the middle of the road, 
anda badger hole at one side. Thirty 
seconds later add to the scene on one 
side of the road a woman, all of a heap; 
on the other a pea-green bicycle, and 
down by the gate a brown hat and white 
veil. I carefully wiggled around and 
found no bones were broken, then sat 
up and began tocry. Then I laughed, 
but the laugh had a hysterical sound, 
and I quit. There is no use having hys- 
terics all alone, eight miles from the 
nearest house. I wonder what women 
would do without hairpins. I took one 
out of my hair and picked the gravel 
out of my knees, and cried some more ; 
got up and straightened my handle-bar, 
put on my hat wrong side before, wiped 
my eyes and started again. I will con- 
fess that for several miles I saw the 
road through a mist of tears. Eight 
more miles I made somehow—just how 
I don’t know—then the house I had 
despaired of finding that night came in 
sight. 

Visions of supper, bed, and bandages 
flitted through my mind only to flit out 
again. “No,” the man milking in the 
cow-yard said; they had just moved 
there. Had no beds. It was twelve 
miles to Laramie. No houses between. 
Wouldn’t drive over that road after dark 
for the price of a bronco. Would hitch 
up and take me to a house on another 
road. Thought likely the folks there 
would keep me “ over night.”” This was 
bad, but better than spending the night 
among the rocks. 

Behind two bucking, half - broken 
broncos, in a wagon without springs 
away we went—away we went over 
boulders that jolted me off the seat 
down on to my poor, lame knees, into 
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the bottom of the wagon. Every time 
the driver slowed up, in response to my 
agonized plea for a moment’s rest, the 
broncos bucked. Down we went into 
canyons, black with shadows of night, 
through passes where the rocks seemed 
to meet over our heads ; up over ridges, 
where we 
lost all 
traceofthe 
road, and 
crashed 
along over 
sage brush 
and _ boul. 
ders. 
Twink- 
ling lights 
almost be- 
neath us, 
the yelp- 
ing of 
dogs, and 
a chorus 
of profan- 
ity, told us 
that our 





colored what remained to the same 
color as the logs. There were no clos- 
ets, so the family wardrobe festooned 
the walls and ceiling. Three immense 
beds occupied three corners of the 
room, and a rough pine table, and an 
assortment of guns, saddles, and spurs 
adorned 
the fourth. 

Bandag- 
es, supper, 
and sym- 
pathy I 
had, and 
to spare, 
though 
many a 
rough joke 
was crack- 
ed at my 
expense. 

I was 
beginning 
to make 
some anx- 
ious spec- 
ulations in 


arrivalhad regard to 
been noted beds,when 
atCazorus’ two of the 
cattle boys drag- 
ranch. gedina 
Down, tick filled 
down we with hay. 
went, I Anna, the 
with both daughter 
feet brac- of the 
ed against house, ad- 
the dash- ded two 
board, ana feather 
a silent ticks, and 
prayer in told me 
my heart, my bed 
the bron- was ready. 
cos. kick- I looked 
ing, and around in 
the driver consterna- 
swearing. tion, and 

Rough, saw the 
butkindly, family in 
hands lift- various 
edmefrom ‘aA RUNAWAY.” stages of 
thewagon, undress. 


and carried me into the log house, 
which contained but two rooms, large, 
clean, and comfortable, but utterly 
devoid of the little decorations one 
expects to see where women abide. 
The white-wash had peeled in patches 
from the walls, and the smoke had 


The old gentleman was muttering melo- 
dious German oaths. The beys in fight- 
ing costume were having a friendly 
scrap. Anna seemed to understand my 
embarrassment, and took the candle into 
the kitchen. Under cover of the friendly 
darkness, I crawled in between the ticks, 
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BY HANSON HiISS. 


OX-HUNTING has ever been as 

much a salient a feature of the 

Old Terrapin State as the canvas- 

back duck, the oyster or the Chop- 

tank River ; and if the truth be told, and 

history is nothing if not veracious, there 

are those who deem it by far the most 

important of the State’s many excellent 

and honored customs, and the story of 

her fox hunting exploits the most in- 
teresting on her pages. 

Not alone is a just appreciation of the 
good things of this life inborn in a 
Marylander, but he possesses a deep- 
seated love for all sorts of manly sports, 
more especially cross-country riding, 
which has been in vogue in every 
county of the State so long that the 
memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary. It was always carried on in a 
discursive fashion, however, as there 
never existed in early times any fox- 
hunting club as we understand the 
term. The planters and landed gentry 
each kept their hunter and few couples 
of hounds, and when a hunt was sug- 
gested every man brought his dogs and 
hunted them in common with his neigh- 
bors. 

The Baltimore Hounds, an organiza- 
tion which flourished but a few years 
after the second war with Great Britain, 
was not a regularly organized and of- 
ficered ‘club, though it was a very near 
approach to one, and its members, or 


those who rode with its hounds, had 
many days of rare good sport. 

It was left to the kindly genius of a 
few sport-loving spirits in 1878, to form 
the first regularly constituted club in 
the State. On March sth, there met in 
the office of Mr. Clapham Smith, on 
Lombard street in the city of Baltimore, 
Gen. George S. Brown, Dr. J. Morris 
Murray, Messrs. Murray Hanson, Harry 
Harwood, Hoffman Gilmore, Edward 
Murray, Edward A. Jackson, William F. 
Frick, Joseph Voss and Prof, H. A. Row- 
land, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
and a few others, when the initial step in 
the formation of the Elkridge Fox-Hunt- 
ing Club was taken. Theclub was called 
the Elkridge because the first quarters 
of the organization were at Elkridge 
Landingin Howard County, where foxes 
are abundant. 

The second meeting of the club was 
held September 23, 1878, for the pur- 
pose of electing officers. and effecting 
a permanent organization. General 
George S. Brown, one of the most thor- 
ough and enthusiastic of sportsmen, 
though gathered to his fathers ten years 
since, is now, and always will be, the 
club’s patron saint. A banker of great 
means, and leading as arule a sedentary 
life, he always found time to keep in 
touch with current sporting events, and 
some idea of his sporting instincts may 
be gained from the fact that he accepted 
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the presidency of the club only on con- 
dition that no bag-fox be used. 

The first master of the hounds was 
Mr. Murray Hanson, whose lines were 
probably cast in the hardest places, in 
that he had to organize the kennels 
and create the grooves of routine. The 
nucleus of the pack was three couples 
of imported Irish fox-hounds which 
were presented to the club by Mr. 
Charles H. Jackson, of Virginia, and 
from which are descended some of the 
best dogs in Southern Maryland to-day. 
The first meet of the club was held at 
Furnace Creek, October 29, 1878. 

It is a matter of note, that though 
nearly twen- 
ty years in 
age, the club 
has had but 
two  presi- 
dents : Gen- 
eral Brown, 
who held 
office up to 
the time of 
his death in 
1888, and 
Mr. Edward 
A. Jackson. 
Before the 
General’s 
demise the 
members 
felt that no 
one could 
take his 
place, yet so 
acceptably 
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Brown became master and took charge 
of the kennels, he made a radical and 
heroic departure from the plan pursued 
by his predecessors. Unlike the aver- 
age Southerner, and always a firm 
believer in the work of the English 
dog, he sold the pack and purchased at 
his own expense a splendid pack of 
English hounds. The dogs were the 
very pick of several packs, and for a 
number of years did splendid work, 
and more than justified Mr. Brown’s 
opinion of the English dog. About 
this time the kennels were moved to 
the beautiful country seat of General 
George S: Brown, “Mondawamin,” where 
a cozy little 
farmhouse 
was nicely 
fitted up asa 
club - house. 
Jumps were 
put up, and 
though the 
whole outfit 
was not 
gaudy or 
costly, yet 
the mem- 
bers had 
many glo- 
rious good 
times on the 
old estate. 
Mr. Brown 
was suc- 
ceeded in 
1884 by Mr. 
T. Swann 
Latrobe, 
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duties of his EDWARD A. JACKSON, PRESIDENT. 

office that 


the members would scout the suggestion 
of improvement in any respect being 
possible, did any rash individual have 
the temerity to advance such an idea. 
Mr. Hanson was succeeded in 1879 by 
Mr. William F. Frick, during whose ad- 
ministration the club removed to a 
roomy old farmhouse back of the pres- 
ent Pimlico race-course. Mr. Frick gave 
place to Mr. Alexander Brown in 1880. 
Nowhere in the South, or, indeed, in 
any part of the Union, has the marked 
and distinctive superiority of the Ameri- 
can hound over his English brother 
shown itself more conclusivelv than in 
the work of the Elkridge. When Mr. 


whose _ ten- 
ure of office 
was the 
longest in 
the history of the club. Mr. Latrobe 
was in every respect a capital sports- 
man, and made a very painstaking and 
thorough master. He was succeeded 
in 1892 by Mr. Alexander Brown, who 
again took up the duties of master, but 
this time to fill a sort of interregnum, 
until a permanent officer could be se- 
lected. The mantle of the club’s choice 
fell upon Mr. Gerard T. Hopkins, Jr., 
who served one year, being succeeded in 
1892 by Mr. Samuel E. George, the pres- 
ent master, who is the rarest of rare 
good sportsmen. 

Realizing that the s¢xe qua non of good 
sport was a good pack, and seeing that 
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JUDGING SADDLE-HORSES AT 


the dogs purchased so generously by 
Mr. Brown, had degenerated and be- 
come careless and slovenly, Mr. George 
discarded altogether the English pack, 
and purchased in their stead a pack of 
the Magnesstrain. Thisstrain is scarce- 
ly known outside of Maryland. As-a 
matter of fact, the pack is little known 
outside of Baltimore. They are distinct- 
ively Maryland dogs, the strain origi- 
nating at the experienced hands and 
through the keen sporting instincts of 
a Mr. Magnes, of Harford county, who 
hunted over Harford and Baltimore 
counties many years since, 

To say the least, the dogs cannot be 
considered very beautiful by those not 
initiated into the mysteries of cross-coun- 
try hunting, and not realizing the prime 
part played by the dogs in a good day’s 
sport; but Mr. George and the other 
high priests of the Elkridge are not 
looking for beauty in their pack, and do 
not breed to color and markings at the 
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expense of nose andtongue. These dogs 
are wonderful of scent, having remarka- 
bly tender noses, and lead the field on 
with a continuous strain of deep musical 
tongue. 

What is more important, they stick to 
the scent and do not go larking across 
the fields after Reynard in an aimless, 
desultory fashion. The plan pursued 
by Mr. George, in breeding, is to mate 
an English dog to a Magnes bitch, and 
in this way he gets plenty of tongue, 
bottom, and a fine ranging quality. 

The pack now consists of twenty-two 
couples, and seventeen young dogs will 
be ready for training in the spring. 
Out of the latter, probably ten will be 
added to the pack; then some of the 
older ones will be weeded out. 

It would be hard to find in the mem- 
bership of the club, which now amounts 
to over two hundred, a better master of 
the hounds than Mr. George has proven. 
himself to be since 1894, when he was 
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THE HOUNDS WAITING FOR ‘‘ MOUNT AND AWAY.” 
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SAMUEL F, GEORGE ON ‘“‘ SIXTY.” 


and the field on a meet day is not alone 
an assemblage of the uppertendom of 
Baltimore and the adjacent counties, but 
an exhibition of blooded horseflesh as 
well. Many of the mounts nave won 
more than a local reputation and, in 
their class, are hard to beat. 

Sportsman, the property of Mr. E. A. 
Jackson, is a celebrity both in the field 
and ring. The Banker, owned and rid- 
den by Mr. Whistler, is a_ splendid 
animal, and carries well the record won 
by his distinguished sire, Baron Roth- 
schild. 

Reindeer, owned and ridden by Miss 
Molly George, is a consistent performer, 
having won honors at the Philadelphia 
Horse Show, and elsewhere. On one 
occasion this animal attempted a seven- 
foot fence, 





installed 
into office. 
He was 
virtually 
raised on 
horseback, 
having 
hunted 
since he 
was a 
small boy 
in kilts, 
and hav- 
ing a fox- 
hunting 
and hard- 
riding 
father be- 
fore him. 
An Eng- 
lish writer 
on fox- 
hunting asserts that no club can be suc- 
cessful in the field, unless the M. F.-H. 
gives his earnest, careful, and almost 
daily attention to the pack. If that is 
the sole requisite for frequent finds, 
surely the members of the Elkridge 
must have glorious good days of sport 
ontheir meets, as Mr. George can always 
be found at his office, his home, or the 
kennels. Mr. George is not the only 
enthusiastic member of the Elkridge 
Club who is wrapped up in the success 
of the organization. Mr. Ross W. 
Whistler, the club’s secretary, is an 
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ardent fox-hunter and a daily visitor at 
the kennels. 

Few fox-hunting clubs in this country 
are better mcounted than the Elkridge, 























MR. AND MRS, E, A. JACKSON AND MRS, 


and very 
nearly 
cleared it. 
Rocket, 
ridden by 
Mrs. Ross 
Whistler, 
isa typical 
cross- 
country 
horse and 
a particu- 
larly bold 
fencer. 
Mrs. Ed- 
ward A. 
Jackson 
rides Sap- 
phire, 


F. H. M. BIRCKHEAD ON ‘‘ DICK CHRISTIAN.” 
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CHAS. F, RIEMAN ON ‘S PINK COAT.” 


whose sire is Young Lapidist. This 
animal is a many-time winner of blue 
ribbons and has been shown in New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
Fritz, owned by Mr. Eugene Lever- 
ing, Jr., has won ribbons at the Phila- 
delphia and Boston Horse Shows. Mr. 
George’s Sixty is as well known in the 
steeplechase as in the hunting field, 
and Mrs. Walter Smith rides Spinster. 
King Cotton is ridden by Miss Harvey, 
and Mrs. Thomas W. Whistler’s horse 














WM. M. MANLEY ON ‘‘ MY LOVER.” 
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Kingsbury is the winner of the Mary- 
land Hunt Club cup of 1896. Miss 
Bryan rides Nimrod, a beautiful gray. 
Dumnorix is owned and ridden by Mr. 
J. C. Cooper, who is now in Rome. He. 
wrote from the Eternal City to a frient 
recently, and in describing a fox-hunt 
which he participated in on the outskirts 
of the city, sent a sigh of regret over 
the waters that he did not have with 
him his beloved Dumnorix, that. he 
might have kept close to the heels of 
his Majesty of Italy and properly 
navigated the Campagna. 

F. F. V., owned by Mr. William -H. 
West, is in many respects a remarkable 











W. STEWART DIFFENDERFFER ON ‘‘ FOX.” 


animal, in his performance showing 
both bottom and quality. In May, 1895, 
he picked up 15634 pounds and ran a 
half mile in 50 seconds over the Bel- 
mont track in Philadelphia. 

The story of fox-hunting on this, the 
native heath of the fox-hunter, would be 
but incompletely told did I fail of men- 
tioning such hoary old sires of the 
chase as Talisman owned and until re- 
cently ridden by Mrs. Jackson,or Barney, 
the property of Mr. F. H. M. Birckhead. 
Talisman to an Elkridge member is all 
that his name implies. Formerly the 
property of Major Holman of Virginia, 
as good a judge of horseflesh as the Old 
Dominion has yet produced, he was 
purchased by Mrs. Jackson and ridden 
by her until the weight of twenty hon- 
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ored years forced him on the pension 
list. Talisman carries his advanced 
age well, but is now relegated to the 
shafts. 

Barney is equally well beloved by 
the club members, and to mention his 
name is to evoke a chorus of praise and 
affectionate recollection. His sire is 
Botheration, and he has won the follow- 
ing prizes: Green Spring Valley Steeple- 
chase, June 9g, 1894; Fourth of July 
Steeplechase, 1894; Green Spring Valley 
Point to Point Race, October 1894; Green 
Spring Valley Hunt Steeplechase, June, 
1895; Elkridge Club Steeplechase, 1895; 
and Pink Coat Steeplechase, November, 
1896. 

Mr. Birckhead perpetuated the mem- 
ory of Barney’s brilliant career by giv- 
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W. K. LEVERING ON ‘ UPSET.” 


ing a Point to Point, November 4th last, 
named after this favorite horse. It was 
a grand race and was won by Mr. C. E. 
Rieman on his brown gelding Pink 
Coat. There were nineteen starters. 

Mr. Wilson K. Levering has three 
hunters of excellent Virginia stock and 
hunts them regularly. They are Upset, 
Roland, and Ruxton. The first has 
been shown only three times and has 
won honors on each occasion. 

It would be impossible to describe all 
the good mounts in an Elkridge field, 
but some of the principal ones and 
their owners are: Mr. William Manley, 
My Lover; Mr. Spaulding Jenkins, Sir 
Reynard ; Mr. Charles A. Rieman, Pink 
Coat; Miss Louise Carroll,Crackre Jack; 











H. A. FARBER ON ‘‘ MICKEY FREE,” 


Mr. J. A. Ulman, The Rabbit ; Mr. Aus- 
tin Jenkins, Cadi; Mr. Thomas Deford, 
Jr., Elmira ; Mr. Alfred Pleasants, High- 
flyer; Mr. Harry Williams, Starlight ; 
Mr. F. H. M. Birckhead, Dick Christian; 
Mr. Ernest Jenkins, Consul; Mr. H. A. 
Farber, Mickey Free. 

If the Eastern Shoreman’s eulogy on 
the beauty and grace of the Maryland 
women be true, and of course it is, their 
skill as horsewomen is certainly no less 
deserving of praise. It is said that 
only after two generations of riders can 





SPAULDING L. JENKINS ON ‘‘ SIR REYNARD.” 
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a woman become 
an expert horse- 
woman, one 
whose seat on a 
horse is without 
fault. Surely, 
many of the Elk- 
ridge women who 
can point to 
nearly three 
times that many 
generations of 
riders, must be 
faultless horse- 
women indeed. 
In truth they 
are. Any one 
who has the 
good fortune to 
see in the field 
on a meet day 
such riders as 
Mrs. Jackson, 
Mrs. Ross Whis- 
tler, Mrs. Thomas 
Whistler, Miss Carroll, Miss George, 
Miss Harvey, or Miss Bryan must be 
cold and critical indeed not to wax 
enthusiastic. There is a vast difference 
between a reckless rider and a daring 
rider. The women of the Elkridge are 
not only daring, but aggressive and fear- 
less without bordering on the reckless. 

The present home of the Elkridge on 
Charles Street avenue, just on the out- 
skirts of the city, is commodious, roomy 
and to the last degree comfortable. In 
1888 they moved into the old Governor 
Bradford Mansion, and in 1894 pur- 
chased the property with its forty acres 
of beautiful rolling fields, and comfort- 
able stable, and erected the kennels. In 
the stable the first floor has been con- 








J. A. ULMAN ON ‘‘ THE RABBIT.” 
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verted into a 
series of roomy 
box-stalls, and 
adjoining them 
on the west is 
the saddle-room. 
Hard-by isa 
large paddock 
with excellent 
pasturage, where 
the horses are 
turned out of a 
night in summer, 
or when the 
weather permits. 

So convenient 
is the club to the 
city, and so com- 
fortable and in- 
viting are the sur- 
roundings, that 
the social side of 
life with the 
members has be- 
come quite a 
feature—so much so, indeed, that while 
not neglecting the object of its forma- 
tion, the Elkridge is to a large extent a 
country club. There are golf links, 
tennis courts, a baseball diamond, and 
last spring witnessed an innovation in 
the inauguration of a horse show. The 
affair was an immense success, and in 
future will be an annual event. 

The Elkridge may truly be said to be 
the representative fox-hunting club 
south of Philadelphia, and unless - 
future is far different from its past, i 
will continue so to be. Its spirit of ue. 
sportsmanship is too strong for purely 
social pleasures, or the minor out-door 
games ever to attain the ascendency 
among the lovers of a fast thing and far. 
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()uTING’s MONTHLY REVIEW 


OF 


AMATEUR SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


ONCERNING tthe in- 
tercollegiate rowing of 
the coming 

. some points have been 
settled, but more remain 
undecided, 

The things established are 
that Harvard and Yale will 
meet in university and fresh- 
man races at New London ; 
that Harvard and Cornell 
will have a contest, and that 
Cornell, Columbia, and 
Pennsylvania will hold uni- 
versity and freshman races 
at Poughkeepsie, or Saratoga, or elsewhere. 

The matters still unsettled make a much 
longer list. Will Cornell and Yale meet? Shall 
we have three matches—Cornell-Harvard, Cor- 
nell-Yale and Yale-Harvard—or will the three 
universities meet in one race? Will Harvard 
row against Yale at New London, and agaiiist 
Columbia, Cornell and Pennsylvania at Pough- 
keepsie? Will all five universities come to- 
gether in two grand races, freshman and uni- 
versity? Will a new intercollegiate rowing 
association be organized, and will the long 
preliminary negotiations apparently insepara- 
ble from intercollegiate rowing be conducted 
boyishly or manfully ? 


s¢€ason 





The first official overtures for a race between 
Yale and Cornell came from Yale, and were 
contained in the following letter : 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., November 24, 1897. 
F. D. Colson, Captain of the Cornell University Crew: 

DEAR SIk—The Yale University Boat Club hereby 
challenges the Cornell University Boat Club torowa 
four mile eight-oared boat race at New London, Conn., 
the race to be rowed one week to ten days after our 
annual race with Harvard next June. It would be 
agreeable to us to have you join our dual contest with 
Harvard, and make it a triangular one, if satisfactory 
to them. PAYNE WHITNEY, 

Captain of the Yale University Crew. 

To this letter Cornell sent the following 


reply : 
ITHACA, N. Y., December 3, 1897. 
Mr. Payne Whitney, Captain of Yale University Crew: 
The Corneil Navy wishes to express its gratification 


at the receipt of a proposition from the Yale University 
Boat Club, looking toan eight-oared race the coming 
season. “We shall have great pleasure in accepting the. 
proposition, provided such arrangements of place and 
time are made as will insurea fair and complete test, 
and will enable us also to satisfy the just claims of 
other competitors who have met us in former years 
and may now wish to meet us again. In view of the 
possible a!lternat’.es involved in the proposition, and 
of the necessity of considering mutual convenience, we 
suggest an informal conference of representatives of 
Yale, Harvard and Cornell. 
FREDERICK D. COLSON, 
Captain of the Corneil University Crew. 

A copy of this letter had been sent to Har- 
vard, and the suggested conference was held 
at Albany, N. Y., but the result of its five 
hours’ session has never been made public. 

At this juncture, Harvard opened official 
negotiations with Cornell by sending the fol- 
lowing letter : 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., December 16, 1897. 
Captain F. D. Colson, Cornell University Boat Club: 

DEAR Sik—The Harvard University Boat Cluf 
hereby challenges the Cornell University Boat Club to 
row a four mile race this next spring at such atime 
and at such a place as may be convenient and agree- 
able to both crews. 

DAVID MARION GOODRICH, Captain H. U. B. C. 


The difficulties of Coznell’s position are 
greatly increased by the fact that she has an 
annual race with Columbia and the University 
of Pennsylvania, and consequently the time 
and place of any races with Yale and Harvard 
must not only be satisfactory to those univer- 
sities, but must also be so arranged as not to 
interfere with the Cornell-Columbia-Pennsyl- 
vania contest. 

In addition to the conference with Yale an@ 
Harvard, Cornell sent representatives to Co- 
lumbia and the University of Pennsylvania, 
who freely discussed rowing matters with the 
authorities of those universities. 

Meanwhile Yale and Harvard, assisted by 
local experts, surveyed and sounded a new 
course on the Thames River, at New London ; 
and both these universities certified to CornelE 
that they considered this new course suitable: 
for a race between three eight-oared crews, but 
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Columbia and Pennsylvania were of the con- 
trary opinion, 
After carefully considering all the pertinent 
facts, Cornell answered Harvard as follows: 
ITHACA, N. Y., Jan. 11, 1898. 
“Capt. D. M. Goodrich, Harvard Univ. Boat Club: 
DEAR Sitk—The Cornell Navy accepts the challenge 
<of the Harvard University Boat Club for a four-mile 
race the coming season at such time and place as may 
be convenient to bothcrews. Yours sincerely, 
FREDERICK D. COLSON, 
Captain of the Cornell Univ. Crew. 


The reply to Yale was necessarily somewhat 
different, and reads as follows. 


ITHACA, N. Y.. Jan. 11, 1808. 
Mr. Payne Whitney, Captain of Yale University Crew: 

DEAR SIRK—I am instructed to communicate to you 
the action of the Athletic Council regarding your pro- 
:position for a boat race. 

The Cornell Navy accepts the propusition of the 
“Yale University Boat Club for a tour-mile eight-oared 
‘race the coming season at the piace and time named 
by Yale, provided Cornell be allowed in return to 
mame the place and time of a similar race next year. 
cornell expresses furthermore her accentance of 
Yale’s suggestion to merge the race of this year, Har- 
ward willing, in a triangular race with Harvard. 

Yours truly, 
FREDERICK IT). CoLsoy, 
Captain of the Cornell University Crew. 

On the same day Cornell sent to Yale, Har- 
-vard, Columbia and Pennsylvania copies of the 
following letter : 

IrHaca, N. Y., January 11, 188. 
Mr. Payne Whitney, Captain of the Yale University 

Crew : 

DEAR Str—After accepting the propositions of the 
Yale University Boat Club fura race on the terms 

roposed bv Yale, the Cornell Navy wishes to express 
ats own preference in general for an open regatta con- 
trolled by the five universities usually participating 
in rowing. Such a regatta Cornell always stands ready 
toenter. In case, however, it is impossibie to organ- 
ize such regatta, Cornell still believes that in view of 
the complications which are arising from the difficulty 
of arranging races and dates among these five univer- 
sities, it would be advantageous for all and beneficial 
to college rowing if a rowing association represent- 
ing the five should be formed. Such an association 
could at least, by the convenience of conference it 
would afford, help to facilitate the task of arranging 
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places and dates, in case two eight-oared races are 
rowed, and also aid in proadening the scope of rowing 
conpetition by introducing, for instance, rowing in 
four oars, pairs or singles, and perhaps with combina- 
tions of colleges other than those heretofore made. 
We, therefore, invite Yaie to become a member of such 
an association, and we shall at the same time extend 


a like invitationto Harvard Pennsylvania and Co- 
lumbia. I send you the above memorandum of the 


action of the Athletic Council, as well as that con- 
tained in my other letters of the same date, feeling the 
assurance that they will offer a satisfactory solution 
of the problem confronting us all, and that a confer- 
ence such as I was expected to call may not be neces- 
sary except for matters of detail. 
FREDERICK D. COLSON, 
Acting under authority of the Cornell Athletic Coun- 
cil. 

Yale did not waste much time in delibera- 
tion, and sent by telegraph the following 
answer : 

NEw HaveEN, CONN., Jan 13, 1898. 
To F. D. Colson, Captain of the Corne.l Crew: 

It has been and is our earnest desire that Cornell ac- 
cept our invitation to row at New London this year; 
and we regret that in your reply of the rith instant a 
condition is proposed which we are unable to accept. 

PAYNE WHITNEY, 
Captain Yale Crew. 

At the time OuTtNnG went to press, Yale had 
received no reply to this telegram. If Cornell 
adheres to her original proposition there will 
be no Cornell-Yale race this year, and conse- 
quently no Cornell-Yale-Harvard race at New 
London. In that case Yale, Columbia and 
Pennsylvania would have but one race, while 
Cornell and Harvard would each row twice. 
Yale and Harvard would meet at New London, 
Cornell, Columbia and Pennsylvania at some 

lace not yet chosen, and the course for the 
Cornell-Harvard match must also be selected 
by mutual agreement. 

It is to be hoped that the students of these 
universities may act more wisely than is their 
wont; that the sunlight of common sense may 
disperse the mists of intercollegiate jealousy, 
and that the public may see several intercolle- 
giate races next June. W. B Curtis. 
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“THE SEAWANHAKA 21-FOOT KNOCKABOUTS BUILDING BY 
STEARNS, MARBLEHEAD. 





HE popularity of tne one-cesign classes 
has been amply demonstrated by the 
eager manner in which the plan has 
been adopted by our most progressive 
yachtsmen. The squadron of 21-focters 

ordered by members of the Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Yacht Club has now been increased to 
thirty-five, several of which have been com- 
pleted by the builder, Mr. W. B. Stearns, of 
Marblehead, Mass, and so far as | can learn 
have given satisfaction. The fleet of 25-footers 
for the American Yacht Club will number 
about a baker's dozen, and should afford a 
sufficiency of good sport during the whole of 
the racing season. 

Messrs. Stuyvesant Wainwright, F. Bowne 
Jones, A. Bryan Alley, N. D. Lawton and E. 
Burton Hart, the committee appointed by the 
club to select a design, chose that of Mr. B. B. 
Crowninshield, of Boston, over six others 
submitted by Messrs. Crosby, Ferris, Hill, Law- 
ley, Stephens and Gardner & Cox. The boat is 
of the finkeel type. The dimensions follow: 
length over all, 37 feet 10 inches ; length on the 
load water-line, 25 feet ; overhang, bow. 5 feet 
7 inches ; overhang, stern, 6 feet 3 inches ; ex- 
treme beam, g feet 4% inches; beam, load 
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water-line, 8 feet 11 inches; least freeboard, 
2 feet 1 inch; draught, hull and fin, 4 feet 
6 inches; draught, with centerboard, 8 feet 
6 inches ; keel, 5,600 Ibs.; sail area, 800 square 
feet. The design is according to the rules of 
the Boston Knockabout Association, and the 
contract was awarded to Frank T. Wood, of 
City Island, at $1,650 for complete yacht. 

The accommodations are quite ample, whcn 
the limitation of the size of the boat is con- 
sidered. There is room for a hammock berth 
forward, and abaft this is a stove on the port 
side and a lavatory on the starboard side. The 
cabin is to feet long, with 6 feet headroom, and 
sleeping accommodations for three. Every inch 
of space is utilized, there being plenty of stor- 
age room and lockers. The flocr of the cock- 
pit is 8 inches above the load water-line. The 
specifications demand a bent oak: keel with an 
oak fin and lead ballast, and a mahogany cen- 
terboard. The short bowsprit—2 feet 6 inches 
outboard—is looked upon by some as an im- 
provement in the general appearance of the 
craft, but this, of course, is a question of taste. 
The centerboard was added because of the 
shoal water at Milton Point, the club’s head- 
quarters. 

A series of races will be arranged for during 
the season, and there is no doubt that the boats 
will be quite able and seaworthy little ships, 
and by no means slow. Mr. Wood promised 
to have twelve boats ready for delivery on 
April 15th. 

It is vorthy of note that the Corinthian 
Yacht Club, of Philadelphia, has been infected 
with the one-design craze, Mr. Stearns having 
been commissioned to design a craft of similar 
type to the Seawanhaka knockabout’s, from 
whose plans several will be built on the 
Delaware, in time for the opening of the season, 

It may be remarked that these restricted 
classes will be the life and soul of 1898. The 
little boats should prove capital training vessels 
for ambitious amateurs, and, as they are stanch 
craft and practically uncapsizable, the most 
timorous mother need nct feel alarmed when 
the apple of her eye is caught in a squall on the 
Sound, aboard either a 21-footer or a 25-footer. 

Another class has been suggested by Mr. F. 
Bowne Jones, of the Yacht Racing Union, and 
he hopes that six at least will be built this year. 
This class will be composed of schooners of the 
centerboard type 65 feet over-all, 46 feet on the 
load water-line, 16 feet beam, and 6 feet 6 
inches draught. Mr. A. Cary Smith has made 
the design, which gives good accommodations, 
including a spacious main saloon with four 
berths, three staterooms, a large galley, and 
forecastle Built with a view to comfortable 
cruising rather than for exclusive racing pur- 
poses, they will, however, show a fair rate of 
speed, and constitute a wholesome type of in- 
expensive little ships which can be run at a 
moderate cost, and in which much healthy en- 
joyment can be taken, They will make a wel- 
come and pleasing addition to our yachting 
fleet. 

I regret to have to chronicle the circumstance 
that the proposed 51-foot class, for which Mr, 
Nat Herreshoff made plans according to the 
instructions of a number of Newport gentle- 
men. will not materializethis year The nego- 
tiations fell through to the grief of yachtsmen, 


who expected great sport from the type. There 
is, however, some vague promise of the design 
being built up to next year, and I suppose that 
we must take whatever comfort is to be ex- 
tracted from this. 

The news that a large racing schooner from 
the design of Mr. Watson is being built on the 
Clyde aroused hopes that our British friends 
were going to try their luck wlth a two-sticker, 
and send us a challenge for the America’s Cup. 
There is no probability of this coming true, and 
all our international yacht racing will, so far as 
I can learn, be sailed on fresh water this year. 
The cup won by the Cazada from the Vence- 
dor, in 1896, ought to be sufficient inducement 
to bring out a Yankee yacht from Detroit, Buf- 
falo, or Chicago; but as I write, nothing deci- 
sive has been done with regard to a match, and 
all that we are sure of is a race for the Seawan- 
haka cup, which our gallant Kanuck cousins 
successfully defended last summer, and which 
the Oyster Bay salts will again try to capture. 

Ail that is definitely known of this match is 
that the races will be sailed next August over 
the Lake St. Louis course; that 20-footers 
will compete ; that trial races will be held to 
select the champions, as before; and that Can- 
ada will fight harder than ever to retain the 
trophy. Mr. Clinton H. Crane, who designed 
the A7omo last year, is now a student at the 
Institute of Naval Architecture, Glasgow, and 
it is understood that a yacht from his board 
may take part in the trial races in Oyster Bay. 
Mr. G. H. Duggan. who designed the boat 
that first captured the cup, and also the craft 
that successfully defended it last year, will 
again be represented. Toronto and Quebec 
will also enter the lists against the Roval St. 
Lawrence Yacht Club, in the hope of being 
chosen to defend the trophy. The rules gov- 
erning the match will be practically the same 
as those of last year. 

At the annual meeting of the Yacht Racing 
Union of Long Island Sound, on December 7, 
the name of the organization was changed to 
the Yacht Racing Association of Long Island 
Sound. The racing rules, as printed, were 
adopted. Hereafter the 30-footers will be meas- 
ured with crews aboard, the same as the smaller 
classes. 

The proposition to measure and class by load- 
water-line length only was debated. The 
general opinion seemed to be that the time is 
not yet ripe for so radical a change. The ques- 
tion of the abolition of all time allowance was 
raised by Mr Thomas Fleming Day, whospoke 
strongly in its favor, When put toa vote, it 
resulted in a tie, and the matter was referred 
back to the council, to be taken up again at the 
March meeting. ‘The abolition of time allow- 
ance is only a question of a few years. Thus 
all racing yachts will be built up to the limit of 
each class, not to the bottom or the middle. 
This with one-gun starts will develop smart 
yachtsmanship on the line, and will sufficiently 
handicap the laggards. 

It was decided that all racesin the one design 
classes, now under construction, be confined 
to these boats, and that vessels built by outsid- 
ers to beat the classes be excluded, the argu- 
ment being that it would be unfair and unjust 
to permit boats not constructed strictly under 
the specifications to compete. 
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At a special meeting of the Massachusetts 
Yacht Racing Association, held on December 
3oth, President Clark being in the chair, time 
allowance was abolished, after a long discus- 
sion, ‘The first resolution, to the effect that the 
association declares itself in favor of time allow- 
ance, was voted down, by a majority of 16 to 5. 
A proposal to give existing yachts allowance 
for 1898 was defeated, the vote being 11 to 10, 
the consequence being that all yachts in the 
association will in future race without time 
allowance. 

It is not likely that any American yacht will 
take part in the races on the Riviera this 
spring, unless a certain mysterious craft built 
with all the usual Herreshoff secrecy at the 
Bristol shops should prove to be destined for 
the Mediterranean. Mr. Ogden Goelet will be 
greatly missed by the French and British 
yachtsmen he entertained so hospitably on the 
White Ladye for several seasons, and whose 
races he encouraged by so many valuable 
prizes. The Prince of Wales has sold the cut- 
ter Ariztannia, and it is said that her new 
owner will not send her through the Straits of 
Gibraltar this season. It is announced that 
Valkyrie I1l., Ailsa and Satanita will be 
there, but unless some rich American offers 
prizes there will be precious little for these big 
cutters, so expensive to keep in commission, to 
strive for. Mr. Ogden Goelet and Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett have been two generous pa- 
trons of the sport in the Mediterranean. 

That the Prince of Wales has retired tem- 
porarily from yacht-racing may be inferred 
from the fact that he has not retained Captain 
Carter, who was skipper of the Arztannza from 
her launch until she-.was sold to Mr. John 
Captain Carter is well 


Lawson Johnston. 
known in this country, as he commanded Sir 


Richard Sutton’s Gezesta when she sailed 
against Purztan for the America’s Cup in 1885. 
The Prince gave him the highest testimonial 
on releasing him from his engagement. 

Mr. Johnston soon after purchasing the 
Britannia bought at auction Mrs. Langtry’s 
steam yacht Waite Ladye, which was in these 
waters during the Valkyrie-Vigzlant races, 
and was afterward chartered by Mr. Ogden 
Goelet. Mr. Johnston got her for $56,000, a 
very low price, indeed, her interior decorations 
having cost the actress far more than that sum. 
Among the American steam-yachts at Cannes 
during the races will be the Varuna, N. Y. Y. 
C., owned by Mr. Eugene Higgins, of New 
York. The steam yacht Scythzan, owned by 
Miss Susan De Forest Day, flag member of the 
New York Yacht Club, will also cruise in the 
Mediterranean this spring. The steam yacht 
Sultana, Mr. John R. Drexel, is now in those 
waters, and so is the steam yacht Ca/anza, 
chartered by Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt from 
the Duke of Sutherland. 

Miss De Forest Day, before she sails on the 
Scythian on her deep-water trip, will pass 
her examination and receive a master's certifi- 
cate fur seamanship and navigation from the 
United States Steamship Board. She has 
proved herself a skilful navigator and seaman 
and perfectly competent to command. In this 
country certificates are issued to women that 
pass the necessary examination, but in Great 
Britain a different rule prevails. Lady Er- 
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nestine Brudenell-Bruce, an English yachts- 
woman of note, recently was refused permis- 
sion by the Board of Trade to pass her exami- 
nation for a yachtmaster's certificate on the 
ground that the term ‘‘ master” implies that 
only men are eligible. Against this ruling 
there is no appeal. 

Our old opponent, Lord Dunraven, the other 
day sec ired a Board of Trade certificate as Ex- 
tra Master, being the first yacht owner to-be 
thus honored. His examination was a stiff one, 
lasting five days. 

Mr. Dixon Kemp has resigned the secretary- 
ship of the Yacht Racing Association of Great 
Britain, which he has held since 1875. 

The German Emperor saw the American 
schooner Yampa last summer in the Baltic, 
and fell in love with her. The result was that 
he purchased her from Mr. R.S. Palmer, and, 
after being fitted out at City Island, she sailed 
on December 22d for Southampton, in charge 
of Capt. John Burt and nineteen men. The 
Yampa is one of the finest steel cruisers afloat. 
She was designed by Mr. A. Cary Smith, and 
built in 1887 by the Harlan and Hollingsworth 
Company, of Wilmington, Del. She isa keel 
vessel, 135 feet over all, 110 feet on the water- 
line, with 27 feet beam, and she draws 13 feet 
7inches. Her original owner was Mr. Chester 
W. Chapin, who sold her some time ago to 
Mr. Palmer. She has made many deep-water 
cruises, and is very speedy. On her arrival at 
Southampton she will be sumptuously fur- 
nished and refitted for her imperial owner. 
The German Emperor has now three yachts, 
the man-of-war Hohenzollern, the racing cut- 
ter Meéteor, and the cruising schooner Yampa. 
The American craft is the handsomest of the 
three ; her passage to Southampton was stormy 
and lasted 19 days. 

The Czar of Russia has also purchased an 
American craft—to wit, an electric gig designed 
by Messrs. Gardner & Cox, of New York, and 
built by the Electric Launch Company, of 
Morris Heights. Her dimensions are: Length 
over all, 37 feet ; length on water-line, 35 feet ; 
beam, 7 feet 4 inches ; draught, 2 feet 4 inches. 
The keels and frame are of oak, the stern of 
hackmatack, the planking double, the inner 
skin of white cedar, coated with white lead, 
and the outer skin of selected mahogany, all 
the fastenings being of copper. The cockpit, 
which is 14 feet 9 inches long and 6 feet 5 inches 
wide, is finished in mahogany. Above the 
water-line her hull is polished the natural color 
of the wood ; below the water-line it is painted 
and sheathed with brass, the rudder, wheel, and 
tiller being of the same metal, the propeller of 
Tobin bronze. 

The storage batteries are fitted below the 
flooring and seats, and the motor, with thrust 
fitted under the floor in its compartment, con. 
nects directly with the propeller shaft. The 
gig will have a speed of eight miles an hour 
for three hours, or seven miles an hour for six 
hours. That the German Emperor and the 
Czar of all the Russias should come to the 
United States for pleasure craft is cause for 
congratulation. 

Col, Oliver H. Payne, N. Y. Y. C., has con- 
tracted with the Bath Iron Works for the con- 
struction of the largest steam yacht ever built 
in the United States. She has been designed 
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by Mr. Ridgway Hanscom and work has been 
begun on her, although she will not be com- 
pleted until March, 1899. Her dimensions are: 
length over all, 300 feet 6 inches; on load water- 
line, 258 feet ; beam, 35 feet ; depth of hold, 20 
feet 6 inches ; and draught, 15 feet. She will 
be propelled by a single screw, driven by triple 
expansion engines of 3,000 indicated horse- 
power, the steam being furnished by four 
Scotch boilers. She will be rigged as a bark 
and will have sufficient sail spread to insure a 
fair rate of speed under canvas alone. The 
contract calls for a minimum speed of 15 knots 
under natural draught. 

The vessel will have all the modern fashion- 
able appliances, steam steering-gear, steam 
windlass, electric light plant, refrigerating 
machine, a 28-foot steam launch and five other 
boats. There will be a house on deck, 160 feet 
long, beginning forward just abaft the foremast 
and extending aft nearly to the mizzenmast, 
leaving a quarterdeck 60 feet long for a prome- 
nade, and a forecastle of ample dimensions. 
Between the house and the rail on either side 
is a deck space of 6 feet. There is a dining- 
room 30 feet long in the fore part of the house, 
the after part of which contains the owner's 
quarters. The crew are berthed forward, 
There are capital accommodations for a num- 
ber of guests. 

According to present arrangements the yacht 
will make a long deep-water voyage after the 
close of the New York Yacht Club squadron 
cruise next year, 

Mr. James Gordon Bennett will build a 3,000- 
ton steam yacht this year from a design by Mr. 
George L. Watson. A friend of mine, who has 
seen the plans, speaks of them as ‘“ magnifi- 
cent.” 

Two beautiful steam yachts, 103 feet over 
all, of the same design, are being built side by 
side at the works of the Gas Engine and Power 
Company at Morris Heights. The only dif- 
ference between them is that one will have the 
owner's quarters forward, while in the other 
the owner will berth aft. The company 
has turned out quite a fleet of steam yachts of 
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moderate size, which seem to grow in popular- 
ity every year. 

The steel steam yacht now being built for 
Mr. Archibald Watt, former Commodore of the 
American Yacht Club, is progressing finely. 
Designed both in the matter of hull and ma- 
chinery by her owner, she promises to be a 
credit to the American steam yacht fleet. Her 
dimensions follow: Length over all, 254 feet 6 
inches; length on load water line, 209 fect ; 
beam, 33 feet ; depth, 21 feet ; and draught, 12 
feet 6 inches, 

In planning the interior of this vessel both 
elegance and comfort have been considered. 
The main saloon is to be sumptuously deco- 
rated in white and gold, and the private apart- 
ments of Mrs. Watt and the ladies’ saloon will 
be quite artistic. The electric light plant, the 
refrigerating apparatus, the bath-rooms, are 
all of the most modern type, while she will 
have, in the shape of a well for live fish, some- 
thing unique in yacht fitments. There will be 
two steel houses on deck, one 70 feet long, for- 
ward, with the pilot house above, and one aft, 
40 feet long. She will have three masts and 
be rigged as a ship—the only pleasure vessel 
in the United States of this rig. 

Her two engines are of the quadruple expan- 
sion variety, and are of 1600-horse power each. 
Steam will be supplied from four water tube 
boilers, and with her twin screws going at full 
speed Mr. Watt expects her to be very fast. 
She will be launched ia April, and is to start on 
a deep-water cruise as soon as ready for sea, 

Mr. Robert Goelet’s steam yacht Mahma, 
a sister ship to the late Mr. Ogden Goelet’s 
Mayflower, is cruising in southern waters. 
She arrivedat Newport, R. I., from the Clyde, 
where she was built from a design by Mr. G 
L. Watson, on October 28, having made the 
passage in g days, 18 hours. The NMahma is 
one of the finest and most luxurious craft 
afloat. She is 306 feet long over all, 36 feet 7 
inches beam, 18 feet 3 inches deep, witha 
draught of 17 feet 6 inches. She has two 
triple expansion engines, with eight cylin- 
ders, and twin screws. A. T. KENEALY. 
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THE CAROLINA DOVE, 


MUSICAL whistling of swiftly win- 
nowed pinions, a mournful voice sob- 
bing upon the sweet spring air, betray 
the presence of’ this beautiful bird. 
From the gloom of pine and fir floats 

the measured ‘‘ Oo-ah, 00, 00, 00!” as though 
the mourner had sought the most secluded 
spot, there to ease its aching heart in grief un- 
restrained, ‘*Oo-ah, 00, 00, oo!” a blending 
of a tear, a prayer and a piteous regret—it 
would be exquisite in its expressiveness, did 
we not know that, instead of mourning, it is 
the appeal of love. The bird never felt better 
in his life than when he sent forth that plaint- 
ive wailing we heard last spring. 

The Carolina, or mourning dove, Zenatdura 
macrura belongs to the order Columbae, 
family Columdbzdae. 'The entire family con- 
tains about 300 species which are distributed in 
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various parts of the world. Only two species, 
the passenger pigeon and the bird under dis- 

sussion, visit the Northeastern States and East- 
ern Canada. In a recent number of Ourine I 
gave a drawing of the passenger pigeon, a bird 
very rare in districts where twenty-five years 
ago it swarmed in thousands. To inexperienced 
eyes the pigeon and the dove appear to be very 
much alike, yet the differences are well defined. 
The pizeon is considerably the larger, is much 
bluer in the general color of the upper parts, 
while the adult male has a breast of a decided- 
ly pinkish tone. The whistling noise of the 
dove’s wings and the mournful coo are unfail- 
ing means of identification. Both birds are 
swift, graceful fliers, and both are excellent for 
the table. The flesh is dark and has a pro- 
nounced flavor, which some people greatly en- 
joy. Like other members of its family, the 
dove is a heavy eater and drinker. In drinking 
it buries its bill in the water and gulps eagerly 
until satisfied. 

It winters in the Southern States, coming 
Nort during March, and going South, as a 
rule, during November, its movements depend- 
ing upon the weather. It breeds in the North- 
crn States and in Canada. The nest is a very 
carelessly constructed platform of small twigs. 
Two white eggs are laid. In the West the nest 
is made upon the ground ; in the East upon the 
low branch of some tree, frequently a fir. Like 
the domestic and the passenger pigeon, the 
male and female dove share the labor of incu- 
bation. The brooding bird is very faithful to 
its charge, and quite frequently will suffer an 
intruder to approach within a yard or two of 
the nest before taking- wing. When so ap 
proached, it stares with large, anxious eyes 
which are very appealing. When driven from 
its nest, the dove has a pretty habit of pretend- 
ing to be crippled and tumbling about upon the 
ground, in order to induce the enemy to pursue 
it. Needless to say, such pursuit is labor lost 
When sufficiently far from the nest, the dove 
suddenly recovers and makes off at a great rate. 

The principal shooting of this bird is done 
about old fieids in the South, where the doves 
frequently congregate in great numbers. In 
the North, the birds are not so easily got at 
owing to their not flocking so much, and many 
sportsmen do not seriously consider them 
as game. Personally, I do not care to shoot 
them ; they are altogether too pretty, and their 
voice is too appealing for me to enjoy knocking 
them over. This, however, is merely a matter of 
sentiment. A single dove, bound’ somewhere 
in a hurry, is no easy mark, and those who 
would make a good bag must lead their birds 
well and not stop the gun.as the trigger is 
pulled. The drawi: © oneI made of a pair 
shot in Western Ontar.c 

A NEW 

For years some of the best-informed sports- 
men of the West have suspected that there 
were two species of American wapiti, one of 
which was peculiar to the Pacific Coast. Heads 
of the supposedly new species were shown at 
the World's Columbian Exposition, at Chicago 
in 1893, where they attracted the attention of 
sportsmen, among whom was the Hon. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who ranks among the best-in- 
formed hunters of big game of the day. Mr. 
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Roosevelt carefully noted the blackish color of 
the new heads and the peculiar formation of 
the antlers, and, according to forest and 
Stream, he seems to have satisfied himself that 
the Oregon wapiti is a species distinct from the 
Rocky Mountain animal. The new wapiti 
seems to be a larger and coarser type than 
Cervus canadensis, having the main beams of 
the antlers considerably shorter and heavier, 
also a flattened sub-palmate and irregular 
pointing of the extremity of the antler. It 
would appear that this type of antler ranks 
somewhere between that of C. canadenszs and 
the sambur, C. arzstotelzs, of Ceylon, and it 
may be due to the combined influences of the 
moist climate and the dense forests of the coast, 
The range of this wapiti extends from near the 
northern end of Vancouver Island, southward 
through the coast ranges of Washington and 
Oregon to northwestern California The new 
species has been named Cervus roosevelti,a 
fitting compliment to a gentleman who has 
contributed so much acceptable matter to the 
literature of sport If those who remember 
Mr. Roosevelt’s handling of the liquor question 
in New York should claim that the Roosevelt 
wapiti is wise in having his horas shorter and 
more vague at the ends, why, that is no con- 
cern of mine. 


THE SPORTSMEN’S EXHIBITION, N. Y. 


At the time of this writing the Fourth An- 
nual Sportsmen’s Exposition, under the auspices 
of the National Sportsmen's Association, had 
just opened the doors of Madison Square Gar- 
den. As many of the exhibits were then not 
quite ready, a criticism would be unfair. The 
big garden looked very well, and the first 
night's attendance augured well for the coming 
week, As usual, the display of taxidermy 
was complete and most interesting. A single- 
trigger double hammerless gun and the chain- 
less bicycles were among the more attractive 
novelties shown. The Maine and Adirondack 
exhibits pleased large numbers, while the in- 
itial contests in fly casting, rifle-shooting and 
bowling, were eagerly watched. Ouvinc’s own 
exhibit was worthy of the magazine, and its 
original drawings and paintings were lingered 
over by many an enthusiast in whom its scenes 
stirred memories of days of pleasure outing 
both past and yet to come. 


UNSEASONABLE GEESE, 


A report from Chatham, Ontario, says that 
on January 6th.a large flock of Canada geese 
was seen flying in a northwesterly direction. 
Chatham lies within a féw miles of Lake St. 
Clair, once a favorite haunt of uncounted hosts 
of geese The appearance of the flock in 
question presumably indicated a spell of soft 
weather. Upto the time of writing, Ontario had 
experienced about an average winter,with noth- 
ing to warrant geese in heading northwest at a 
season when naturally they should be many 
hundred miles farther to the south. 

FEED THE QUAIL 

Those interested in the welfare of the quail will 
do well to visit the covers now and then throu 
this monthand March. A few sacks of feed judi. 
greatly gg the situation 
. W. Sanpys, 


ciously placed may 
in the quail Klondike. 
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DOGS OF TO-DAY—THE ENGLISH SETTER, 


HE two varieties of this useful, popular, 
and asarule,exceedingly beautiful breed, 
are known as the ‘‘Llewellyn” and ‘‘Lav- 
erack”’ setters. They are namedafter two 
prominent breeders, Mr. Purcell Llewellyn 


and Mr. Edward Laverack, both Englishmen. 
The name ‘ Blue Belton,” which some people 
seem to think distinguishes a separate breed, 
or ‘‘strain,” merely signifies that the dog so 
called is of a peculiar color, in which a certain 
mixture of white hairs gives a blue, or slate- 
colored tint, to a coat which, without the mixed 
hairs, would be the ordinary black-and-white. 

The English setter is derived from an old 
breed of ‘* sitting” spaniels, so called because 
they used to sit, or crouch, when near their 
game. The term setter is, of course, from the 
old name of the spaniel. The modern English 
setter is a striking illustration of the power 
of man to change the type of a species by judi- 
cious selections in breeding. The breeding of 
the Laverack, too, is interesting because it is 
generally understood that Mr. Laverack pre- 
served his strain, without any infusion of new 
blood, for about half a century. This is one of 
the most extraordinary examples of in-breeds 
ing on record. 

Before Mr. Laverack took hold of the dog, 
the English setter was a large, powerful, fre- 
quently very coarse animal, although efficient 
in the field. The colors usually seen were or- 
ange-and-white, lemon-and-white, black-and- 
white,and roan. Mr. Laverack cared little or 
nothing about field work, so he devoted almost 
his entire attention to the development of a 
type which would win in the show-ring. In 
this he proved so successful that his dogs, or 
dogs of his strain,were for years practically un- 
beatable. He produced a peculiar type, very 
uniform and beautiful. Needless to say they 
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were a decided improvement upon what I may 
term the cruder, older type. ‘Their heads and 
coats were particularly attractive, but) many 
good judges considered their bodies a bit too 
spaniel-like and their legs a trifle too short. Be 
that as it may, Mr. Laverack did one great 
thing for the English setter in producing a use- 
ful type for others more interested in field work 
to improve in that direction. 

Mr. Llewellyn was prominent among the 
men who devoted themselves to the field quali- 
ties of the setter. He had a magnificent field 
dog—*‘ Dan,” of evergreen memory—and a 
bitch named ‘* Dora.” Dan was a slashing big 
fellow, and very handsome, although if ative 
to-day he would be considered coarse. Mr. 
Llewellyn purchased the Laveracks Prince, 
Countess and Nellie, and Dan was bred to 
Countess and Nellie, while Prince was bred to 
Dora. The produce of both crosses proved so 
good that their performances attracted the at- 
tention of American breeders. The first Llew- 
ellyn to cross the Atlantic was Dart (Prince— 
Dora), She was imported by Mr. L. H. Smith 
in March, 1874. Dora, Leicester, Druid, Queen 
Mab and others followed, The imported dogs 
soon demonstrated their superiority, and the 
shrewdest of our breeders soon took them up 

The Laveracks, too, had friends, but thae 
best of all tests, actual hard work in the field, 
seemed to demonstrate that the Llewellyns 
were the gamer and hardier workers. In nose, 
intelligence and beauty, there was scant room 
for choice. 

Considering the valuable natural qualities of 
the Llewellyns, and the number of expert hand- 
lers who spared no effort to push them to the 
front, it is not strange that animals of this 
strain soon became /fe field-trial dogs of the 
country. Once a few important stakes had 
been won, the future of the strain was assured, 
for the whole sporting world loves a winner. 
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So the strain progressed until it almost monop- 
olized the field, from which prominent position 
it is unlikely to recede. 

The field-trials have aided and injured the 
Llewellyn. The conditions all encouraged a 
hurricane speed, to be maintained only tor a 
comparatively brief period, and in striving for 
‘speed both breeders and trainers have, in my 
opinion, gone a bit too far, Many dogs seen at 
our field-trials are more like racing machines 
than agreeable companions for sportsmen. The 
dogs, too, are of such varied types that complica- 
tions are bound to arise in the show-ring. Much 
of the beautyof the older specimens has beenlost, 
owing to the tendency to dreed to a flyer, re- 
gardless of conformation, color and other mat- 
ters which wiser breeders would have carefully 
weighed. It is, however, possible that these 
errors may be corrected, for there appears to be 
a growing tendency toward ,the needed refor- 
mation. The recent triumphs of such dogs as 
Cactus and Maid Marian, both out-and-out Lav- 
eracks of the old pattern, are highly significant. 
What breeders should do is to agree upon what 
is the best type for sustained and rapid field 
work, then breed to that type and beautify it 
as muchas possible. A good and beautiful dog 
is a more satisfying bit of property than a good 
homely one. 

The English setter standard is as follows : 

Head.—Skull lighter than that of the pointer, 
and without the furrow and marked promi- 
nence of occipital bone. It is narrow, or of me- 
dium width, between the ears, with moderate 
dome. The brows should rise at a sharp and 
decided angle from the nose. Nose, long, with 
width to harmonize with skull; no fullness un- 
der eyes. Average length of nose from inner 
<orner of eye, 4 to 4% inches. Between point 
and root of nose, a slight depression—no full- 
mess. Nostrils, large, open, wide apart; end 
wf nose, moist and cool, black or dark liver, ex- 
<ept in whites or lemon and-white, where a 
piuk nose is pardonable. Jaws, exactly even 
an length ; the ‘‘ snipe-nose,” or ‘‘ pig-jaw,” as 
the receding lower one is called, being aserious 
blemish. Ears, hung well back, set low, slight- 
jy rounded at point, and without the slightest 
tendency to prick. Leather, thin and soft, 
carried closely to the cheeks, so as not to show 
the inside; clothed with silky hair about two 
inches in length. Lips, not so full and pendant 
as those of the pointer, but at their angles 
there should be a slight fullness, not quite to 
the extent of hanging. Eyes, full of animation, 
~with angles set straight across; best color, a 
rich brown. The width between them should 
be in proportion to size of head, neither close 
set nor wide and staring. 

Neck.—Long, lean, lacking the rounded 
wmuscularity of the pointer’s, being considerably 
thinner. It should gradually deepen as it ap- 
‘proaches the shoulders, joining them in a grace- 
fulcurve. It must not be ‘throaty,’ though 
the skin is loose 

Shoulders and chest.—Shoulder _ blades, 
deep, wide, sloping well forward. Upper arm 
of good length from point of shoulder to elbow; 
elbow well let down at such an angle as will 
bring the legs fairly under the dog. Chest be- 
tween shoulders, thin enough to al'ow the shoul- 
ders to lie flat and move with freedom ; back of 
the play of shoulders, the ribs should spring 
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gradually to the middle, and then gradually 
lessen to the back rib, There should be good 
length from first to last rib, with good depth of 
last ribs. The drop in chest should be just 
back of elbows, the chest sloping from this 
point upward to the neck. 

Back and loins.—Back, strong at juncture 
with loin, sloping upward with a slight rise to 
the point of the shoulders’ A slight arch not 
objectionable, Loin, strong, yet free from lum- 
ber, slightly arched, but not to the extent of 
being ‘‘ roached ” ; of moderate length. 

Quarters and _ stifles.— Quarters, broad 
across top, hip bones slightly prominent and 
wide apart, with good length from them to 
point of bone at root of tail. Quarters, well 
muscled ; stifles, well bent. A slight bow at 
stifles is desirab!e, as it brings the feet squarely 
under the dog 

Legs, elbows, hocks, feet, — Elbows and 
toes should have the same direction, and point 
straight from front to rear. Upper arm, flat, 
muscular, strong, with fully-developed bone 
and hard muscle. Foreleg, flat, tapering grad- 
ually from elbow to pastern joint ; it should 
feel hard and flinty, with no looseness of skin. 
Pasterns, short, strong and nearly round. The 
slope from pastern joint to foot should deviate 
but slightly from the perpendicular, Hind 
legs, muscular, with wide thighs, wide, flat 
hocks and plenty of bone; lower thigh with 
fair muscle. Feet, two types, the round, cat 
foot and the long, hare foot ; cat foot preferred. 
They should be close and strong, well padded; 
toes well arched and clothed with hair, but it 
should be short and thick. 

Stern,—Carried straight, or with slight curve 
upward, and not higher than slightly above the 
level of the back No curl; it should taper to 
a fine end and reach the hecks. The feather 
must be straight, silky hairs, falling loosely as 
a fringe when the tail is 1aised, and tapering to 
the point of the tail. No bushiness. 

Coat and feather,—Coat, flat, free from 
wave, or curl. Feather, mcderate; that on 
the back of legs thin and regular. 

Color and markings.— Blue belton, black, 
white-and-tan ; black-and-white ; lemon or 
orange-and-white ; lemon or orange belton ; 
liver-2nd-white, liver belton ; white. 

The dog, as a whole, should balance well, 
presenting a graceful, pleasing appearance, 
with sufficient power for speed and endurance. 

NoMAD, 


The Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty-sec- 
ond annual Dog Show will be held in Madison 
Square Garden on Feb. 21, 22, 23 and 24. The 
judges s» far appointed are : 


Miss A. H. Whitney, Lancaster, Mass., St. Bernards, 
Newfoundland dogs and pugs; J Blackburn Miller, 
New York, great Danes; Dr. A. C. Heffinger, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., American foxhounds; (harles Heath, 
Newark. N. J.. pointers: William Tallman. Greens- 
boro, N. C., English setters; George Jarvis. New 
York, Irish and Gordon setters; Andrew Laidlaw, 
Galt, Ont , sporting spaniels ; Robert McEwen, Byron, 
Ont, collies: Charles D. Bernheimer, New York, 
peodles; E. D. Faulkner, New York, French bull- 
dogs; Arthur Mulvey, Cohasset, Mass.. Boston ter- 
riers‘ H. F. Schellhass, Brooklyn, beagles; George 
Raper, Wincobank. Yorkshire, England, bloodhounds, 
mastiffs, Russian wolfhounds, deerhounds, grey- 
hounds. English foxhounds, old English sheepdogs, 
Dalmatians, dachshunde, all terriers except Boston 
terriers, whippets, Italian greyhounds, toy spaniels, 
schipperkes, Pomeranians, and miscellaneous class, 
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THE CYCLE TRADE OUTLOOK FoR 1898 — NEW 
MODELS ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIBED, 


HE omission, at least for the winter of 
1897-98, of the national cycle shows, 
which, for several years past, broadly 
marked the opening of the ‘trade 
season,” has had the effect of hasten- 

ing the appearance on the market of some 1898 
models of bicycles and lines of tires and sun- 
dries, and of delaying the appearance of others. 
Heretofore, samples of nearly a whole season’s 
product were to be seen at cycle exhibitions, 
anywhere from the latter part of December to 
the middle of February ; but at this writing 
(January toth) some of the new machines have 
been before the public for three or four months, 
while others have not yet been shown, Thus 
the chainless Crescent, the product of the West- 
ern Wheel Works, announced to list at $75, is 
not to be ready until about April ist. The 
chainless models present no such variety in de- 
sign and construction as did the safeties of any 
single year from 1890-1896, for the beveled gear 
principle, connecting the driving-sprocket with 
the sprocket on the rear wheel by a rod mesh- 
ing at either end, has produced at present only 
such variations as the meshing of the con- 
necting-shaft on the right (vwzde the Sterling 
chainless) or left side (vz¢/e the Columbia chain- 
less), engaging the rear gears on the back 
(Sterling) or in front of (Columbia) the rear 
axle, or when the crank-gear is attached to the 
center of the axle, instead of at the end (War- 
wick). Indeed, aside from those constructed 
upon principles of unproven value, the differ- 
ences between the various chainless machines 
now on the market would hardly be apparent 
to the inexpert without a close examination. 

The relative merits of the chain and the bev- 
eled gear mechanisms can be determined to 
approximate exactness only by use. 

The champions of improved chain-gearing, 
notably the Overman Wheel Company and the 
Trinity Cycle Manufacturing Company, are 
sanguine that the test of long and severe usage 
will prove the chain to be the more economical 
and satisfactory of the two. The improved 
chain and sprockets to be fitted to the 1898 Vic- 
tor line were illustrated and described in Our- 
inG for January, the claims for which, as there 
outlined, being, perhaps, most appropriately 
supplemented by the arguments in favor of the 
chain put forth by the designing department of 
the Trinity Cycle Manufacturing Company, of 
which the following is an extract : 

“. . . . Neither does the fact ... . of sm- 
proved methods of cutting teeth of proper form gear- 
wheels prove this system superior. The art of cutting 
teeth of the proper form for the easy running of the 
chain has also advanced, and is filly abreast of the 
methods employed in cutting the teeth of any style of 
gear wheels. . A comparison would a more 
forcibly show the advancement made in chain-driving 
machinery. That the chain properly made isan excel- 
lent driving device is conceded. . . . . ButI take 
particular exception to the contention that the elastic- 
ity of the chain is detrimental to its use. I claim that 
the reverse isthe case. The fact that it can so readily 
adapt itself to the misalignment of the working parts, 
as produced by the varying strains, is the particular 
reason why it makes so valuable a transmitter of 
power for the bicycle. It has been the one sought-for 
feature of the makers of chainless wheels to perfect 
a system as easily adaptable to the misalignment of 
the frame as the chain wheel. . as 


With the advantages of both styles soevenly 
balanced that the experts of the trade are una- 
ble to satisfactorily determine the superiority 
of the one style or the other, it is a self-evident 
fact that the public may, with perfect safety, 
invest in either, according to the dictates of 
fancy or range of means. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


The complete Spalding 
line, the product of 
Messrs. A. G. Spalding 
& Bros., of New York, 
comprises the chainless 
for ladies and gentlemen, 
listed at $125, the Spal- 
ding roadster and lady 
Spalding roadster, listed 
at $75, and a special 
racer, price $75. 

The construction of the 
chainless models shows 
several distinctive feat- 
ures. The location of the 
main driving gear in the 
center of the crank-axle 
brings its position also in 
the center of the crank- 
hanger barrel, adds 
greatly to the appearance 
and symmetry of the 
machine, insures greater 
strength, and divides the 
strain more equally on 
the bearings. ‘The inter- 
THE DRIVING MECH- mediate gears are secure- 

ANISM OF THE ly locked to each end of 
SPALDING CHAIN- the tubular gear-shaft by 
LESS. a device which makes it 
possibe to remove or re- 
place the gears without special tools. ‘The tub- 
ular shaft rotates on ball-bearings specially con- 
structed and designed to receive the thrust of 
the driving gear, and transmits the power to the 
rear hub. The lines of the rear portion of the 
frame resemble those of bicycles of the ordinary 
chain type, the only perceptible difference be- 
ing in the small aluminum cases which cover 
the gears, 

An original method is employed for fastening 
the main driving gear to the crank-shaft, and 
the front and rear intermediate gears to the 
tubular driving shaft. In the Spalding chain- 
less these gears are constructed with a tongue 
projecting from the back. The gears fit snugly 
in their respective shafts, and this tongue is 
received in a recessed collar solid with the 
shaft, which prevents any rotation of the gear 














THE SPALDING RACER, 
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THE LADY SPALDING CHAINLESS, 


on its axis. The gears are then securely locked 
in place, making a positive fastening which 
cannot work loose and which can yet be read- 
ily moved or adjusted. 

Nearly two years since Messrs. A. G. Spal- 
ding & Bros, first undertook to build chainless 
bicycles, and over a year ago their first com- 
pleted machine was put into actual use on the 
road. The same machine is yet in service, and 
after having been ridden over 25,000 miles its 
working parts show no perceptible wear, and 
the frictional parts in the gears are more 
smoothly polished through use and are running 
better ‘tan when first put uponthe road, They 


THE SPALDING CHAINLESS. 

have submitted their chainless to most convinc- 
ing tests, and feel satisfied they have the best 
chainless models on the market. 


THE WESTERN WHEEL 


The Western Wheel Works, of Chicago and 
New York, promise a line of chainless_bi- 
cycles, listing at $75, on the market about 
April 1, 1898. No further details anent these 
new models are yet available, but the expressed 
determination of this giant concern to market 
a first-class chainless machine at a medium 
price will be watched with much interest by the 
trade, as well‘as by the riding public at large. 
The following are some of the more important 
features of the Cres- 
cent chain models 
for adults: Flush 
joints, direct tangent 
spokes ; new device 
for locking the wheel 
bearings so that 
either wheel may be 
lifted from the frame 
without disturbing 
the adjustment; ball 
retainers and felt 
washers in every 
bearing, including 
those of the pedals ; 
a 3-16-inch improved 
Crescent chain on all 
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THE CRESCENT CRANK- 
HANGER. 
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THE CRESCENT LADY’S ROADSTER. 


28-inch models (except rear chain on tandems, 
¥% inch); hardened rivets and center-blocks ; 
pedals have barrel hubs so constructed that 
damage to the pedal band will not disturb the 
adjustment of the bearings; drop of crank- 
hanger on the road racer, 23/ inches; on all 
other 28-inc.. models, 2% inches; 1!aminated 
tims used exclusively on the 28 inch models ; 
detachable front. and rear sprockets; abso- 
lutely dust-proof bearings throughout ; handle- 
bars adjustable, and of steel or wood, as pre- 
ferred ; enamel, a choice between black and 
maroon; saddles, anatomical, padded. hygienic 
laced, with coil spring; tires, Crescent-Dunlop 
detachable, or Crescent single tube. 





THE CRESCENT RACER, 


The complete Crescent line for 1898 consists 
of twenty-two models, ranging in price from 
$75 to $20. 

The standard prices of $75 and $50, which 
were set by this company in 1893 for their high- 
est grade machines, continue unchanged, the 
higher price being charged for the chainless, 
and $50 for the highest grade chain wheels 
The Crescent tandems, at $75, should satisfy 
the demand for machines of this type at a very 
moderate price. 





THE CRESCENT ROADSTER. 


THE OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY. 


The straight-line chain and sprocket, the 
most notable improvement on the Victor bi- 
cycles, the product of the Overman Wheel 
Company, of Chicopee Falls, Mass., was illus- 
trated and fully described in OutiNe for Janu- 
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ary. The entire Victor line for 1898 will be 
of the chain-driven pattern, in keeping with 
the expressed belief of this concern in the 
chain as the most economical and satisfac- 
tory method of propulsion for bicycles. In 
addition to the former line of higher-priced 
machines, the Overman Wheel Company will 
soon place upon the market a $50 bicycle, 
which will be similar to the Victor in design, 
construction and general appearance. The 
new models will prove excellent value at 
medium prices. The same concern also man- 
ufactures for the general trade a sundry line 
which includes many styles of grips and sev- 
eral novelties. 


GENDRON WHEEL 


A full line of Gendron and Reliance bicycles 
is offered by the 
Gendron Wheel 
Company, of 
Toledo, O. The 
Gendron bearings 
have long been 
especially noted 
for their easy 
running qualities; 
they are of the 
three - point pat- 
tern, ground ac- 
curately true in 
both hubs and 
yoke. The cups 
screw into the 
barrel, and are 
disc adjusting. 
The Gendron 
chain is 3-16 inch, 
extra quality ‘‘B” block, with highly finished 
chamfered side-links and hardened rivets. 


COMPANY, 








THE GENDRON CRANK-SHAFT, 
SPROCKET AND BOT- 
TOM-BRACKET, 


THE NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 
The National Sewing Machine Company, of 
Belvidere, Ill., offer a full line of Eldredge 
and Belvidere cycles for 1898. The higher- 
priced patterns are constructed of best quality 
drop-forgings 1n all the joints, fitted with pe 
als and chains of the company’s own manufact- 
ure, and have crank-hangers dropped only far 
enough from the wheel center to give sufficient 
clearance for 7-inch cranks. ‘These machines 
are fitted with a 20-inch handle-bar, constructed 
with flush joints throughout, and finished in a 
very superior fashion. An ingenious method 
has been devised for fastening the scat-post in 
its pillar. It is 
locked with 
an internal ex- 
pander, and the 
rear stay-lugs 
are forged in- 
tegral with the 
cluster,and 
there are no 
projecting bolt 
heads and nuts. 
The seat-post 
appears unusu- 
ally well by the 
neat method 
employed to 
join the upper 











THE ELDREDGE 26-TOOTH 
SPROCKET. 
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THE ELDREDGE ‘95 MODEL. 


portion of the rear stays. The adjustable 
handle-bar also has an internal clamping device. 

The Eldredge and Belvidere road models 
will list at $50 and $40, and the track-racer at 
$60. The highest carbon weldless tubing is 
employed throughout, with all-tool steel bear- 
ings. 

Single and double-steering tandems will be 
made of 1%-inch tubing, and will be particular- 
ly flush joint. The hubs will be much shorter 
and the tread narrower. The same hanger 
mechanism and seat-post and handle-bar lock- 
ing device will be used as on the single wheels. 

A line of juvenile wheels at $30 is also being 
made, and will bear the Belvidere name-plate. 
They are in every way high-grade and are 
made for 24 inch wheels, 

UNION CYCLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

The products of the Union Cycle Manufact- 
uring Company have always been examples of 
the finest quaiity and the highest skill in 





THE UNION WHITEHEAD, 


bicycle construction. For 1898 this line consists 
of several chain-driven models, listing at $75, 
$65, and $50. The leaders, the ‘‘ Union White- 
heads,” for gentlemen and ladies, are the 
worthy successcrs to the Union Crackajacks 





THE UNION LADY’S WHITEHEAD. 
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They weigh 23 and 24 pounds respectively, and 
embody several points of individual merit. 
The crank-axles are of the serrated and hollow 
pattern, from which either crank may be re- 
moved easily, without danger of breaking any 
part or disarranging the adjustment. The 
bearings are of the three-point contact pattern, 
tool steel throughout, finely polished, and fitted 
with felt washers to insure absolute cleanliness, 
with disc adjustment to the crank-axle bearing. 
Flush jointing is employed throughout the 
Whitehead and Union Special, and the brazing 
is done by the anti-scale process, which insures 
a safe connection, while, by reason of the low 
heating temperature employed, the tubing is 
not burned, nor its strength impaired by the 
operation. Handle-bar and seat-post clamping 
is accomplished by an expanding sleeve and 
socket, by means of which the seat-post may 
be moved without the use of force. 

The Union Cycle Manufacturing Company 
hold that medium-sized front and rear sprock- 
ets give better all around satisfaction than the 
larger ones, in consequence of which only 7, 8, 
and g-tooth rear sprockets are used on the new 
Union models, the gear being determined by 
corresponding sizes in front sprockets. Best 
grade Indianapolis chains are fitted to the 
entire line, and gear cases supplied, at a small 
advance price, when specially ordered. 


THE HAY & WILLITS MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


The new Willits invisible automatic brake is 
the most notable of the 1898 products of the 
Hay & Willits Manufacturing Company, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., makers of the Outing line 





Method of at- 
taching sprocket 
to hub and trans- 
mitting power to 
nut. 

HAY & WILLE'’S BRAKE. 


Outer shell of 
axle, cut out to 
show mechan- 
ism. 


Mechanism of 
brake. 


of bicycles. This device is practically inde- 
structible, being contained entirely within the 
space between the bearings in the rear barrel 
hub, where it is well protected from dust and 
grit. The brake is set by a slight reverse mo- 
tion of the cranks, thus imparting a correspond- 
ing movement to the rear sprocket, which, in 
turn, actuates a nut inside the rear hub, caus- 
ing a conical metal sleeve to engage a vulcan- 
ized fiber cone fitted immovably to the rear 
axle. No change is necessary in the crank- 
shaft mechanism or in the chain for the ac- 
commodation of this brake, as its makers fur- 
nish rear sprockets containing 7, 8, 9, 10, or II 
teeth, cut'to fit any chain now on the market. 
In weight this device is lighter than the 
ordinary spoon brake, As the reverse motion 
is applied at the same point as the driving 
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force, there is no tendency on the part of the 
rider to pitch forward, no matter how hard the 
brake may be set. The application of the brake 
is purely automatic, as it is the most natural 
thing in the world for one to back-pedal when 
in danger. List prices are $60 and $45. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS. 


The New Mail, manufactured by William 
Read & Sons, of Boston, comprises all the up- 
to-date features, 2%-inch drop, D upper and 
lower reaches, two-piece crank-shaft, elliptical 
form tapered, very simple and effective ; in- 
ternal saddle, post-binder, which does not 
spread the reach ; 14-inch tubing, flush joints, 
large sprockets, arched crown, adjustable 
handle-bar, 22-inch, 24-inch, 26-inch and 28-inch 
frames; Sidwell pedals. The rear and front 
hubs of the New Mail being same size, all cones 
and cups are interchangeable. This is a most 
convenient feature. Their price, $65. The 
New Mail chainless embraces all the above 
points, and the firm’s new roller gear, which 
allows for the springing of the frame, is claimed 
to obviate the weak point of the bevel gear, 
which on the slightest springing of the frame 
becomes rigid. With the firm’s new roller 
gear there is no danger of a bind; it always 
runs smoothly. The price is $100. 

The medium line of Hanovers is greatly im- 
proved this year; 14-inch tubing, flush joints, 
two-piece crank-shaft, short gear, ball retain- 
ers, adjustable handle-bar ; in fact, a high grade 
wheel at the low price of $45. 

The tandem is an entirely new model, and 
thoroughly up-to-date in every detail. The 
price is $100. 

The New Mail is one of the handsomest 
wheels on the market, and the firm has the 
reputation of high excellence and skill in its 
past work to justify the claims of their new 
patterns, both in the chain and chainless varie- 
ties. 

THE WARWICK CYCLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

The leaders of the Warwick line for 1898 are 
the chainless models for men and women, list- 
ing at $125. ‘The method of propulsion used in 
these machines differs only in minor details 
from the simple beveled gear principle almost 
universally accepted by makers of this style of 
bicycles. In the Warwick chainless the crank- 
gear is attached to the center of the axle, in- 
stead of at theend. This arrangement divides 
the strain equally between the cranks, brings the 
ball races close to the extreme ends of the axle, 
and outside the gear wheel. The tread is thus 








THE WARWICK—MODEL 54. 




















THE WARWICK CHAINLESS MODEL, 


narrowed considerably, and the leverage on the 
bearings decreased. The driving rod connect- 
ing the front and 
rear gears is one 
piece ; its bearings 
are so arranged 
that the rod can be 
inserted into the 
rear fork and the 
bearings perfectly 
adjusted before the 
gears are put in. 

All of the gears 
are easily adjust- 
able or removable. 
Those at the crank- 
hanger may be 
readily cleaned or 
adjusted without 
removal, while the 
rear _ wheel-gear 
is threaded to the 
hub and removed 
or replaced with a spanner. The rear shaft- 
gear meshes into the hub-gear behind, instead 
of in front, making 
it possible to pre- 
serve the exact 
forms of the chain 
bicycles. The gears 
are so cased that 
they may run ina 
bath of oil. The 
cases are firmly 
fastened to the 
frame with two 
screws, a small 
screw-driver being 
the only tool neces- 
sary to remove 
them. The frame- 
designs of the War- 
wick chainless mod- 
els are the same as in the corresponding 
chain wheels, the only difference being the 
substitution of the beveled gear-parts for 
sprockets and chains, and the necessary modi- 
fication of the crank-hanger to enclose the axle- 
gear. 














WARWICK CHAINLESS CRANK- 
SHAFT GEARS. 











VARWICK CHAINLESS 
REAR GEARS. 


H. A LOZIER & CO. 

The principal improvements in the 1898 Cleve- 
land line, the *: overhanging sprocket,” the ** in- 
ternal handle-bar binder,” and the * Cleveland 
automatic oiler,’’ were illustrated and described 
in Ourine for January. Messrs. H. A. Lozier 
& C». are not building chainless models for 
1898 but they have brought out a number of 
very handsome chain-driven machines, consist- 
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ing of singles for ladies and gentlemen, listing 
at $50, $65 and $75 ; special racers at $100, and 
racing, double-diamond and combination tan- 
dems at $125. Model 4o, the highest grade 
ladies’ Cleveland, is one of the most notable 
productions of the year, with specifications, in 
part, as follows: 28-inch wheels, with blue 
spokes; new hubs of barrel pattern ; 63 gear 
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and 6/-inch new style oval-shaped cranks; 21 
or 23-inch frame ; 24-inch drop crank-hanger ; 
flush joints throughout; curved rear upright 
stays; improved Burwell bearings, with new 
automatic self-oiling device; new Cleveland 
hardened block and pin chain, 3-16 inch; flanged 
sprockets of new design ; 43/-inch tread, with 
distance between the ball races and crank-shaft 
bearings increased ; front sprocket overhang- 
ing, chain-pull binder, fancy grips ; new Cleve- 
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land rubber pedals, side plates of one piece, 
nickeled on both sides, dust-proof ; forward L 
saddle post ; black or green enamel, nickel fin- 
ish. Price, $75. 

The 1898 Cleveland roadster, for European 
and other foreign trade, fitted with special 
mud-guards, tires and brakes, is listed at $100. 
The Cleveland gear-case of improved pattern 
is also manufactured and sold to the American 
trade. 

THE STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 

The accompanying illustrations show the 

detail of the 1898 Sterling chainless models. 





THE STERLING CHAINLESS— MODEL B, 
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THE STERLING D. 
Figure 1 affords a side view of the crank-shaft 
dismantled, and shows the driving gear-wheel 
placed in the center of the crank-axle ; by this 
construction the power applied to the pedals is 
balanced, and a very narrow tread made pos- 
sible. When the crank-shaft is assembled, the 
small pinion at the forward end of the con- 
necting-rod meshes on the right side of the 
artivine 
sprocket, 
necessitating 
the engage- 
ment of the 
rear gears 
back of the 
rear axle, in- 
stead of in 
front of it 
(Figure 2). 
By this meth- 
od of con- 
struction the 
entire lower 
rear tube of 
the frame on 
the right side 
is made a con- 
tainer for the 
connecting 
rod, instead 
of building in a special framework for the sup- 
port of the rear gears The rear wheel is taken 
out, when desired, by removing the step-nut 
and unscrewing the rear axle, without in any 
way affecting the rigidity or alignment of the 
machine. The two rear gears (Figure 2) are 
made interchangeable, giving the advantage 
of a 72 or 78 geared wheel, as desired, with the 
original set of gears. Although this will be 
the standard equipment, another option is 
offered by which the 
rider may have the 
combination of 64 and 
68 if preferred. 

Our illustrations 
show the Sterling 
chainless for men, and 
its companion for 
women, complete, 
both of which will list 
at $125. 

The former line of 
Sterling chain-driven 
bicycles is retained, 
but at materially re- 
duced prices. The 
Sterling tandems, models 11 and 16, are listed 
at $125; the Sterling Special, model go, at $85; 
models 41 and 61, at $75, and models 4o and 
60, at $60. Among the features of these latter 





I. THE CRANK-SHAFT MECHANISM 
OF ‘THE STERLING CHAINLESS, 





2. THE REAR GEAR OF 
‘THE STERLING CHAIN- 
LESS EXPOSED. 
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models are: larger tubing, new hubsand bear- 
ings, new sprocket and hanger device. 
R. H. WOLFF & CO. LIMITED. 


The Wolff-American line of bicycles for 1898 
fully sustains the past reputation of Messrs. R, 
H. Wolff & Co., of New York City, for ‘‘ high 
art ” construction. 


Besides a new patent seat- 
post fastening, 
there is a radical 
innovation in the 
method of holding 
the handle-bar 
without requiring 
the use of awrench 
or any othcr tool. 
Externally no 
evidence, except a 
small neat milled 
collar, can be seen 
of this invention, 
the mechanical 
arrangement be- 
ing confined to the 
interior of the 
handle-bar stem. 
A few turns of the 
collar leave the 
handle-bar free to be moved up or down, while 
the reversal of the operation firmly binds the 
bar in position. 

In addition to the Standard, at $65, and the 
Special, at $80, the Wolff American line in- 
cludes double-dia- 
mond and combi- 
nation frame 
tandems listed at 
$125, and the Du- 
plex at $175. The 
double-diamond 
pattern tandem 
has a 22-inch 
frame, and a con- 
vertible bar on the 
combination model 
permits a change 
to the double-dia- 
mond style in a 
few moments, and 
without additional 





THE NEW PATENT SEAT-POST 
FASTENING ON WOLFF- 
AMERICAN SPECIAL, 





WOLFF-AMERICAN STEERING- 


expense. 
Wolff - American HEAD AND HANDLE BAR. 
machines have 


been exclusively adopted by the cycle police 
squad of New York City, and over one hundred 
are also in daily use in the Street Cleaning De- 
partment of the metropolis. 


THE CRAWFORD MANUFACTURING CO, 
Ten single models and two tandems com- 


prise the Crawford line for 1898. The leaders 
are the 28-inch wheels, with flush joints through- 





THE CRAWFORD COMBINATION TANDEM. 
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out, for adults, and list at $50. In these 
models the crank-hanger mechanism is the 
most novel and interesting feature, and is 
briefly described as follows: ‘* On the sprocket 
side the shaft is brought to a hexagonal shape, 
while the opposite end of the shaft is recessed 
to receive the hexagonal section. The cones 
are pressed upon either end of the shaft, and 
the cups are pressed into the barrel hub with 
the shoulder toward the center. The adjust- 
ment is effected by drawing the two ends of 
the shaft together with a set screw, which fits 
into a recess in the ri:rht-hand side of the shaft, 
and is threaded into the left-hand (hexagonal) 
section of the shaft. After the proper adjust- 
ment is secured by screwing up this set screw, 
the two pieces of the shaft are held rigidly by 
the tightening of a binding bolt on the right- 
hand side of the shaft, which is threaded ex. 
ternally to receive the nut, and also slotted and 
slightly tapered. This binding nut is operated 
by inserting a tool through a slot inthe bottom 
of the bracket, the tool in turn fitting into a 
recess in the binding nut. Next to the cups is 
a layer of felt, and then asteel ring is threaded 
into the bracket, performing the double func- 
tion of holding the felt in place and acting as 
a ball-retainer.” 

THE TRINITY CYCLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

The Trinity Cycle Manufacturing Company, 
of Keene. N. H.. vresent in the Trinity, list- 
ing at $85, one ot tne most artistically designed 
and best constructed of bicycles. Taper- 
gauge tubing, with added thickness at all con- 
nections, is used for the main frames, together 





THE TRINITY SEMI-ROADSTER, 


with a drop-forged, reinforced fork-crown, in 
which latter there is no record of a breakage 
since the ‘Trinity was first placed upon the mar- 
ketin1897 A front sprocket of unusually clever 
desiyn is a feature of this line. The dust-caps 
from both sides of crank-bracket can be re- 
moved and the bearings cleaned without dis- 
turbing the adjustment. 
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JOSEPH L. yost. 

Mr. Joseph L. Yost, successor to the Yost 
Manufacturing Company, of Toledo, O., offers 
improved models of the Falcon bicycles for 1898. 
In this line the rear wheel is fitted with two 
sprockets of different size, one on either side, 
enabling the rear wheel to be instantly re- 
versed, and giving a change of gear without 
interference with the adjustment of the chain. 
The front sprockets, as well as the rear, are not 
only interchangeable, but reversible. The 
crank-shaft is of the two-piece pattern, with 
square and hollow cranks, the right-hand crank 
and orb being of one piece and the left one 
secured by a split and pinch-bind device. Other 
Falcon novelties include an inférnal handle-bar 
fastening, which regulates the height and ad- 
justability of the bar, a distinct fork-crown, and 
arched braces on the rear lower forks, con- 
forming to the periphery of the tire, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY. 


Intrinsic merit has made famous the products 
of the Remington Arms Company, and the 
same quality is adding to the reputation of the 
Remington bicycles. Their line for 1898 in- 
cludes a number of high-grade models for 
gentlemen and ladies, listing at $75 and $50. 
The higher-priced machines, which are known 
as Remington Specials, $75, embody the latest 
results of this company’s long mechanical 
experience and skilled workmanship, The 
light Roadster is priced at $50. 





THE REMINGTON CRANK- 
HANGER BRACKET, 


THE REMINGTON NEW- 
STYLE CHAIN, 


The Remington's most notable new depart- 
ures are a hollow-forged forked crown, and a 
sprocket 1n two sections, with teeth machined 
to receive the new-style chain. In the latter— 
another Remington specialty—the ordinary 
blocks have been discarded. This permits the 
use of the same quality of steel throughout, 
the grain of the metal running lengthwise of 
the chain This type of chain has been proven 
to be almost frictionless, and absolutely with- 
out stretch, The 1898 crank-hanger bracket %* 
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of heavy gauge steel, and its ball-pocket is re- 
movable, permitting the entire crank-shaft and 
bearing to be removed intact. The chain is 
also adjustable from this point, as the crank- 
hanger ball-pocket is eccentric, turning in the 
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bracket either forward or backward, when the 
set bolts are loosened. 


Everybody interested in cycling has learned 
that as a chain is not stronger than its weak- 
est link, so is a bicycle not stronger than its tire, 
andthatthebest frame, themost perfect gearing, 
the ‘‘ only" saddle, and the brightest lamp, are 
but sorry companions to trudge miles with on 
foot to personallyconducta punctured tire home. 
There is no need of argument about the desir- 
ability of a ‘‘ puncture-proof” tire. For many 
years it has been experimented upon patiently 
and perseveringly, and gradually the road to 
success has been opened by the elimination of 
failures, until now at length the ‘‘ Corker tire” 
appears with claims to have carried the tire 
beyond the stage of experiment into that of ac- 
complished success. 

This tire has a crescent-shaped strip of solid 
cork between the inner tube and the outside 
tube, all of which are vulcanized together in the 
process of making the tire. The crescent-shaped 
strip of cork gives the tire a narrow tread, and 
for this reason it exposes less surface on the 
ground and meets less resistance. The Corker 
tire is egg-shaped in its general appearance. 
It is reinforced so that the rims cannot cut 
through. Cork is lighter than rubber, and does 
not detract in the least from the resiliency of 
the tires. Corker tires have been ridden fora 
year, and have had pieces half as large as a 
robin’s egg cut of the rubber and the cork by 
glass and sharp broken stone, and yet the inner 
tube was not touched, and the tire was un- 
punctured and remained as tight and sound as 
on the day it was made. In fact, it is claimed 
that you can always ride home on them, for they 
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can be ridden withoutany air in the rim; indeed, 
a few days ago a racing sulky with these tires 
was drawna mileon the Mystic, Mass., track in 
two minutes and twenty-four seconds with no 
air in the tire. 

There will not be any Corker tires offered to 
the trade this season we understand, as all that 
can be made between now and midsummer 
are practically spoken for by members of the 
most prominent cycling clubs in different parts 
of the country, to whom ‘samples have been 
shown during the past two months. Another 
season, however, the Corker tire will be on 
general sale. 


THE DROP-SEAT CYCLE COMPANY. 


Jumping, or curb-stone mounting, is no longer 
necessary with the bicycle brought forward for 
’98 by the Drop-Seat Cycle Company of Phila- 
delphia. It has a mechanical device for de- 
pressing the seat, consisting, in the main, of 
what is known as a toggle joint. The locked 
toggle supports the saddle at its normal height, 
and yet allows the rider at will to depress it to 
a point where, while seated upon it, the feet 
may rest squarely upon the ground. This is 
invaluable for photographic, or military, or 
sporting purposes, where a quick rest and 
normal conditions of freedom of all the limbs 
are essential. It has the further advantage 
that, when a lever connected with the left- 
handle grip is released, the seat is again 
unlocked and the coiled spring forces the 
saddle up as the rider rises on the pedals. 
The action of depressing is especially com- 
fortable to ladies, inasmuch as it allows them 
to arrange their costumes in a perfectly com- 
fortable position upon the saddle, before start- 
ng, and almost automatically rises when they 
are prepared to start, If a rest is desired, or 
an obstruction is met with, the rider need not 
dismount, It only needs a slight pressure on 
the lever, and the saddle will fall sufficiently tc 
enable the feet to rest on the ground. ‘The 
limit of the depression is normally ten inches, 
but, of course, special arrangements are possi- 
ble to meet individual cases, ** The West Foirt” 
is a natural and appropriate name for a wheel 
so admirably suited to the needs of military 
men in active service. THe PRow1eEr. 

* * * 


Notre.—Some of the leading manufacturers 
have not yet published the particulars of their 
lines for the coming season, and some have 
come to hand too /ate for verification and con- 
sideration. It has in consequence been deemed 
necessary to divide the Trade Notes into two 
parts, and they will be concluded in March. 


Tue EpDITor. 





GOOD ROADS EXAMPLES, 


The National Department of Agriculture has 
taken a step in its efforts to promote the cause 
of good roads, which will be watched with 
keen interest by cyclists everywhere. Through 
the co-operation of the Government, the local 
authorities and leading manufacturers of road- 
making machinery, it is proposed to construct 
samples of good roads at the agricultural col- 
leges and experimental stations in the various 
States. 











ATHLETICS, 


CROSS-COUNTRY RUNS. 














RINCETON  Univer- 
sity held a run De- 
cember 8th overa 
four-mile course, with 
about fifty starters, 
Herndon winning in 
twenty-eight 
minutes. 

The Boston Ath- 
letic Association gave 
an open amateur han- 
dicap cross - country 
run December 11th, 
the course being 
from their club-house 
to Coolidge Corners 
and return, about 
four and three-quar- 

©] ter miles. The wind 

was fresh and chilly, 
and portions of the road deep in mud and 
slush. Fourteen started, all of whom finished, 
and the struggle for first place was exciting. 

The prize winners were as follows: D. Grant, 

Harvard University, scratch, 25m. 58s.; E. L. 

Pope, Boston Athletic Association, 2 minutes 15 

seconds, 28m. 13 2-5s.; A. Hill, Cambridgeport 

Gymnasium, 2 minutes 15 seconds, 28m. 35s.; 

W. A. Smith, Quincy, 2 minutes 15 seconds, 

28m. 45s.; R. E. McClennon, Somerville, 2 

minutes 15 seconds, 29m. 8s.; R. J. McDonald, 

C. G., 50 seconds, 27m. 54 4-55. 

Harvard University had a run December 
16th, over the usual course. The order at the 
finish was : H. B Clark, 1901, 31m. 20s.,1; O. W. 
Richardson, ’99, 2; A. W. Blakemore, L. S., 3. 

The Knickerbocker Athletic Club gave an 
open amateur run December 25th, over a course 
of about five miles, starting and finishing at 
the Columbia Oval, Williamsbrijge, N. Y. The 
hares,G. G Hollander and C. H. Herche, were 
not caught. Several of the hounds cut the 
course and were disqualified, and of those who 
went the full distance, R. E. Larendon, Knick- 
erbocker Athletic Club, finished first in 28m. 
49s.; J. Hess, K. A. C., 2, by 5 yards; W. C. 
Hensel, K. A. C., 3, by a few feet. 

The Knickerbocker A. C. gave another 
open amateur cross-country run on New Year’s 
day, the six-mile course starting and finishing 
at the Columbia Oval, Williamsbridge, N. Y. 
The conditions were unfavorable for fast time 
or comfortable running, the weather being 
cold, the wind a howling gale, and much of 
the footing on snow or ice. G. G. Hollander, 
Knickerbocker Athletic Club, won, with R. 
Kennedy, Star A. C., second by a few feet, and 
G. H. Holbrook, K. A. C., third by 5 yards. 








TWENTY-SECOND REGIMENT, N. G. N. Y. 


The Athletic Association of this regiment 
held its nineteenth annual games, December 
11th, in the armory, Sixty-seventh street and 


“ the Western Boulevard, New York city. These 


games are open only to members of the regi- 
ment, and the chief interest centers, not on the 
individual performances, but in the contest for 
the Company trophy, the score for which this 
year was as follows: Company H, 37 points; E, 


27 points; I, 16 points; D, 11 points; F,.7 
points; A, 5 points; and C, 5 points. 

The track marked out on the board floor of 
the armory was one-tenth of a mile in circuit. 

go-yard handicap run—Final heat, C. A. Lambert, 
Company H. 5 feet, 7 4-ss. 

Dae run, novices—Final heat, G. H. Johnson, 
go-yard handicap run—A. E. Rohaut, E, 22 yards, 
One run, novices—M. J. Wheeler, A, 1m. 25 45S. 

880 yard run, heavy marching order—G. G. Hollan- 
der, F, 2m. 22 1-55. 

Three-quarter-mile handicap run—A. O. Ford, D, 
30 yards, 3m. 21 35S. - 

: a race—P. A. Sayles and A. W. Weston, 

’ Four-fifths ofa mile relay handicap—Company I, R. 
Hutcheson, 14 yards; P. A. Sayles, 13 yards; A. W. 
Weston, 20 yards. and F. W. McLaughlin, 12 yards, 2m. 
48s. Company H (team No. 2), 2, by 12 yards. Com- 
pany H (team No. 1), 3, by 15 yards. 

220 yard hurdle handicap—P. J. Corley, H, scratch, 
"be bicycle race, novices—Final heat, W. J. Coch- 
ran, D, 2m. 48s. 

1-mile bicycle handicap—W. E. Mosher, H, scratch, 
2m. 31 1-58. 

2m .e bicycle handicap—B. J. Keeler, E, 70 yards, 
6m. 5 3-55. 

NEW JERSEY ATHLETIC CLUB. 

The second winter carnival of this wide- 
awake club, held December 17th and 18th in 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, was 
successful in every way except the attendance, 
which was shamefully sparse, less than five 
hundred persons paying admission on Friday 
night, and less than seven hundred on Satur- 
day. Considering the crowds which have over- 
flowed the Garden at several cycle exhibitions 
during the past sixty days, it seems strange 
that one of the finest athletic meetings ever 
held in America should have attracted such a 
meagre assembly. 

The programme was long, well selected, and 
included one novelty in the shape of a heavy 
dumb-bell contest, being the first given in the 
vicinity of New York city for many years. 

In the shorter foot-races there was a genuine 
sensation. B. J. Wefers, who had lost but one 
race from scratch during all the past season, 
was beaten in both the 4o-yard and the 220- 
yard runs by J. Rush, of Princeton Uni- 
versity. Wefers looked to be about ten pounds 
below his proper weight, was certainly not in 
good condition, and the smooth, springy board 
floor, one.tenth of a mile in circuit, was not 
well adapted for such a long strider ; but these 
facts should not prevent due credit being given 
to Mr. Rush, who in various races during the 
year has proved himself a genuine champion, 
and quite worthy of competing on even terms 
with Wefers or any other American amateur. 

The decision of the judges in the final heat 
of the 40-yard handicap run elicited long-con- 
tinued shouts of disapproval, the judges an- 
nouncing a dead heat between Wefers and 
Rush, with Zinn third, while nine-tenths of all 
the persons present thought that Zinn won the 
race, with Rush second. 

The dumb-bell competition was interesting, 
but the performances poorer than had been ex- 
pected. The competition was divided into ten 
sections, and the winner’s performance in the 
first section, holding out one dumb-bel' in each 
hand horizontally at arm’s length was the best 
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ever seen in America, and closely approached 
the world’s record. In none of the other nine 
sections were the performances worthy of 
special comment, and in sections two and three, 
technically known as curling one dumb-bell and 
curling two dumb-bells, not one of the athletes 
understood the first principles of the game. 


aes handicap run—Final heat, J. H. Rush, Prince- 
ton University, scratch, and B. i; Wefers, George- 
town University and New York Athletic Club, scratch, 
a dead heat in ss.; E. Zinn, New West Side Athletic 
Club, 3. Rush won the run-off by 8 inches in 4 4-ss. 

so-yard run—B. J. Wefers, G. U. and N. Y. A.C., 5 
x583 J. H. Rush, P. U., 2, bya yard ; E. Zinn, N. W.S. 


~C., 3 
60-yard handicap run—Final heat, J. W. Tewksbury, 
University of Pennsylvania, 3 1-2 feet, 6 3-5s. ‘ 
Wefers, New York Athletic Club, running from 
scratch, won his first trial heat easily, but was shut out 
in second round, finishing third in his heat. 

220-yard handicap run—Final heat, F. Wygant, Star 
A. C., 18 yards, 24 1-5s. Wefers ran from scratch, and 
was placed in his trial heat, but in the final had no 
chance to get through the crowd on such a short track, 
and quit on the backstretch. 

220-yard run—J. H. Rush, P. U., 24 4-5s.; B. J. Wefers, 
G. U. and N. Y. A. C.,2, bys yards. Rush drew the in- 
side and kept it all the way. Wefers seemed to run a 
shade the faster in the straights, and twice drew up 
to Rush’s shoulder, but could not pass. In one of these 
attempts the men jostled a little, but the referee did 
not allow Wefers’ claim of foul. 

300-yard handicap run—Final heat, T. Wygant, Star 

C., 26 yards, 33 1-58. 

440-yard handicap run, National Guard—T. E. Mc- 
Kinney, St. Bartholomew A. C., 14 yards, 54 2°58.; J. 
Buck, National Reserve, State of New Jersey, scratch, 2. 
PR aaah run, novices—Final heat, D. J. Duffy, P. A 

+357 I-5S. 

440-yard handicap run—R. F. McKiniry, P. A. C., 17 
yards, 1; M. J. Waters, K. A. C., 18 yards, 2, by a foot; 
A. J. Mendes, 16 yards, finished first, and J. J. Hop- 
kins, Union Settlement A. C., 12 yards, finished sec- 
ond, but both were disqualified for fouling. 

880-yard run, novice; employees of dry-goods stores 
in Greater New York—J. J. Harris, Bloomingdale's, 
2m, 21 2-58. 

880-yard handicap run—W. G. Messer, N. Y. C., 35 
yards, 2m. 2 4-58. 

1,000-yard handicap run—G. P. Arnold, N. W. S. A. 
C., 50 yards, 2m. 24 2-5s. 

1-mile handicap run—W. H. Parry, U. of P., 35 yards, 
4M. 35 4°58. 

5-mile run—A, Grant, U. of P. and N. Y. A. C., 27m. 
20 2-58.; J. J. Burke, N. J. A. C., 2, by 50 yards; P. 
Mackey, N. W.S. A. C., 3. 

1-mile relay race, teams of private schools—Pingry 
School, Elizabeth, N. J., W. ilson, W. Caldwell, A. 
Mendes, H. Drury, 3m. 501-5s.; Barnard School, N. Y. 


og Ze 

1-mile relay race, teams of 4 men from insurance 
companies—New York Life, W. Jordan, W. J. Place, 
C. H. Herche, W. J. Waters, 4m. 1 2-5s.; Lancashire, 2, 
by 25 yards; mony ee reed 3s yf to yards, 

220-yard hurdle handicap—Final heat, C. A. Lam- 
bert, Xavier Athletic Association, 14 yards, 26 4-5s. 

300o-yard hurdle handicap—C. A. Lambert, X. A. A., 
21 yards, 36 2-5s. 

1-mile handicap walk—C. Liebgold, P. A. C., 55 sec- 
onds, 7m. 48 4-58.; A. Thorpe, P. A. C., 30 seconds, 2; 
H. W. Ladd, K. A. C., 40 seconds, 3. W. 8. Fetterman, 
N. Y. A. C., scratch, disqualified for running. 

t-mile bicycle race, novices—Final heat, J. A. Blan- 
qui, American Wheelmen, 3m. rs 3-58. 
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2-mile bicycle handicap—Final heat, H. Y. Bedell, 
Riverside W., 50 yards, 6m. 2 4-5s. 

Running high jump, handicap—J. F. Bessenger. New 
York Turn Verein, 7 inches, sft. 7in.; E. C. Waller, 
Jr., Chicago A. A., scratch, 6ft. 1in. 

Throwing 56-lb. weight for height, handicap—R. J. 
Sheridan, P. A. C., 2 feet 9 inches, 13ft. 3in. 

Dumb-bell competition, divided into ten sec- 
tions. For each section, from 1 io g inclusive, 
points were allowed on the basis of 5 for first 
place, 3 for second place, and 1 for third place. 
For section 10 the judges allowed 1o for first, 
6 for second, and 2 for third. In each section 
each competitor was allowed three trials, if he 
wished so many. 

Section 1. Holding out one dumb-bell in each hand 
at arm’s length, the bells to be started with arms per- 
pendicular above the head, and dropped down from 
there tostraight-out atarm’s length from the shoulder, 
horizontally—F. Winters, New West Side Athletic 
Club, 70 lbs. 12 oz. in right hand and 62 lbs. in left hand; 
W. Stoessen, Turn Verein Vorwarts, Elizabeth, N. J., 
the same weights as Winters, but not held out so fair- 
ly; F. Dahlgren, Swedish A. C., 56 1bs. 8 oz. and 51 lbs, 
12 OZ. 

Section 2. Curling one dumb-bell, in one hand— 
Winters, 81 Ibs. 10 0z.; Stoessen, 70 lbs. 12 0z.; J. Levy, 
New York City, 62 lbs. 

Section 3. Curling one dumb-bell in each hand, at 
the same time—Winters, 81 lbs. 10 oz. and 621bs.; Stoes- 
sen, 70 lbs. 12 oz. and 62 lbs.; G. D. Larsen, Swedish A. 
C., 70 Ibs. 12 oz. and 62 lbs.; but not done so well as 
Stoessen. 

Section 4. Tossing up one dumb-bell from the 
ground to the shoulder, with one hand—Levy, 160 lbs. 
12 0z.; Stoessen, the same weight as Levy, but not done 
so well; Larsen, 158 lbs. 

Section 5. Tossing one dumb-bellin one hand from 
the ground to arm’s length above the shoulder in one 
motion, without stopping at the shoulder—Levy, 138 
lbs.; Stoessen, the same weight as Levy, but did not 
do it so well; Larsen, 121 lbs. 8 oz. 

Section 6. Pushing up slowly one dumb-bell with 
one hand from the shoulder to arm’s length above the 
shoulder—Winters, 140 lbs.; Stoessen, 130 Ibs. 8 02z.; 
Larsen, ros lbs. 14 0z. 

Section 7. Tossing up one dumb-bell with one hand 
from the shoulder toarm’s length above the shoulder— 
C. Olsen, S. A. C., 172 1bs.; Stoessen, the same weight 
as — but did not do it so well; S. Anderson, S. A. 
C., 154 lbs. 

Section 8. Pushing up slowly one dumb-bell in each 
hand from the shoulder to arm’s length above the 
shoulder—Winters, 1or lbs. 2 oz. and 81 lbs. 10 0z2.; 
Stoessen, 97 lbs. 12 oz. and 84 1bs.; Anderson, 84 lbs. and 
79 Ibs. 4 0z. 

Section 9. Tossing up one dumb-bell in each hand 
from shoulder to arm's length above the shoulder — 
Winters, 105 lbs. 70z. and 88 lbs. 12 0z.; Stoessen, 105 
lbs. 7 oz. and 84 lbs.; Larsen, 99 Ibs. 2 oz. and 84 Ibs. 

Section 10. Special feats at the option of each con- 
testant. 

Winters raised a dumb-bell weighing 51 lbs. to oz, 
above his head with his right hand, slowly dropped it 
to a horizontal position at full arm's length from the 
shoulder, and then circled it around in this position, 

Stoessen pushed up fairly with both hands from 
shoulder to full arm’s length above the shoulder 219 
lbs. 6 oz. five times and 158 lbs. seven times. 

Anderson pushed up fairly from the shoulder to 
arm’s length above the shoulder, with both hands, 154 
lbs. four times. 

The score by points was as follows: Winters, 40; 
Stoessen, 33; Levy, 11; Olsen, 6; Larsen, 5; Anderson, 4. 

W. B. Curtis. 


SWIMMING. 


RACES AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


HE Chicago Athletic Club held. mem- 
bers’ races December 15th in their club- 
house. The bath is 60 feet long. 
roo yards, with 4 turns, handicap—Final heat, 
G. Wieland, scratch, rm. 9 2-ss. 

Tub race; 80 yards, with 3 turns—S. P. Avery, t. 
Hurdle race; 80 vards, with 3 turns—G. Wieland, 1. 
RACING AT BOSTON, MASS, 

December 22d, in the club-house of the Boston 
Athletic Association ; bath 35 feet 9 inches in 
length. 


143 feet, with 3 turns—T. Drew, 32s. 

Invitation race; 143 feet, with 3 turns—G, Williams, 
Boston Athletic Association, 30s.; G. L. Osborn, B. A. 
A., 2, by 4 feet; W. L. Garrison, Jr., Brookline Swim- 
ming Club, 3, by a few inches. 

Relay race, 286 feet, with 7 turns; teams of 4 men— 
Boston Athletic Association, W. C. Cuntz, T. Baxter, 
G. B. Williams, G. L. Osborn, 52 3-5s.; Brookline Swim- 
ming Club, 2. 

Tub race—Final heat, G. L. Osborn, 34 4-5s. 

There were also exhibitions of trick and fancy swim- 
ming and a water polo match, 


W. B. Curtis. 
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WINTER SPORTS—ICE YACHTING. 








OW to find the correct number of square 
feet in a sloop ice-yacht, fer time al- 
lowance in a mixed class, is ofttimes a 
poser, yet the problem need not be 
at all difficult, even for a novice. The 

requirements are only to measure your sails 
with a two-foot rule, as follows: For main 
sail, measure leech, gaff, boom and hoist ; for 
jib, luff, leech, and foot. Transfer the measure- 
ments on paper to areduced scale, and proceed 
as follows (by cut): Measure from A to B, and 
at right angles from A to B, which is H, draw a 
linetoD. Multiply the distance by your formed 
scale from A to B by H to D, and divide by 2. 
Then multiply the distance from D to B and I 
to C, and divide by 2. The product of these 
two sums added will give you the total of main- 
sail. The jib is measured first from E to G, 
and from J to F, and multiplied and divided 
by 2 gives the product of square feet for jib. 
Adding these found figures of mainsail and jib 
will give total sail area. 

The 15th of December saw the first ice- 
yachting on Lake Minnetonka, Minnesota. The 
ice was in prime condition and the wind strong 
and steady. Among the first on the ice was 
Theodore Wetmore with the large Hudson- 
River-built boat Rezudeer, which is expected to 
have a friendly brush with Fred Sammis’ new 
Red Dragon. The Dragon's strong point is 
light breezes. Among the Excelsior I. Y. C. 
fleet of new and improved fliers are: Bronco, 
Blitzen, Ben Hur, Icicle, North Star, and 
Red Lion. The Shrewsbury River of New 
Jersey gave herself a surprise party and some 
light ice for the first time in several years, A 
spirited race was sailed for South Shrewsbury 
Ice Yacht Club pennant on January sth, for 
small boats. The course was between Branch- 
port and Pleasure Bay, a distance of ten miles, 
sailed over five times. Four yachts entered. 
Bert Chubberley’s Zeofa won. Lake Pepin, 
Wisconsin, as usual, swung into the racing cir- 
cuit in good shape. The first race was held at 
Lake City, on December 31st, for the gold 
badge, over the Lake City course. Six yachts 
were entered as follows: Captain I. E. Ful- 
Ier’s Tempest, M. H. Newcomb’s Comet, Dr. 
J. H. Harris’s Marzan,John Bartron’s Bartron, 
Charles Nordean’s AZaska, and John Flink’s 
yacht. Course 15 miles. Tempest won, time 
19m. 20s.; Comet second, Marzan third. A/as- 
a's rigging parted. Captain Fuller thus won 
the gold badge from M. H. Newcomb, who had 
held it for two preceding years. On Saturday, 


January rst, another race was called for the gold 
badge. The four yachts entered were 4 /aska, 
Marian, Comet,and Bartron, Thecourse was 
not the same as sailed heretofore. It had been 
lengthened considerably, making a total of 

30 miles. Charles Nordean’s A/aska won, 

time 48m. 38s.; J/arzan second, Comeé third. 

Ice not very good. 

On the 2d of January the Pepin I. Y.C. fleet 
enjoyed a club cruise on the lake, Jan. 4th 
saw the race for Pepin I. Y. C. pennant. The 
race was sailed over the club’s course of twenty- 
five miles at Pepin. Six yachts faced the start- 
ing line, and five finished in the following 
order: Lorna, Alaska, Bartron, Comet and 
Irene; the Marian withdrew at-first round. 
Commodore Anderson's Lorna, with her high- 
peaked mainsail, won, traveling nearly thirty 
miles in 39 minutes and 7 seconds; and the 
time was not considered fast, as the wind was 
light at first round, but increased to a goa 
breeze at finish. This is the second year the 
Lorna has been champion of Lake Pepin. 
The latest ice-yachting cup for racing was pre- 
sented to the Kingston (Canada) Club by its 
commodore, Sandford C. Calvin, and Vice- 
Commodore Francis H. Macnee, and is known 
as the Calvin-Macnee permanent trophy for ice 
yachts of Kingston I. Y. C. Below are the yet 
unpublished official races of the Kingston Club 
for last year : 

January 16, 1897.—For club pennant. Course, 12 miles. 
Yachts finished in following order: Whistlewing, 
4:01:00; Jack Frost, 4:0:30 ; Breeze, 4:01:00. Time, 37m. 

February 10, 1897.—Tria! race to select yachts to de 
fend the Walker cup. Course, 12 miles. Yachts 
finished in following order: Breeze, 4:55:00; Ty- 
phoon, 4:55:15: Whistlewing, 4:55:30 Time, 45m. 

February 11, 1897.—For club pennant. Course, 12 miles. 
Yachts finished in the following order: Whistle- 
wing, 5:01:00; Breeze, 5:02:00; Dolphin, 5:02:30. 
Time, 334m. 

March 8, 1897.—For club pennant. Course, 13 78 miles. 
Yachts finished in the following order: Blizzard, 
5:00:30 ; Breeze, 5:02:45; Jack Frost, 5:04:00. Time, 
50m. 

March 9, 1897.—Forpennant presented by Messrs. Old- 
rieve & Horn. Course, 137-8miles. Yachts finished 
in the following order: Breeze, Blizzard, Jack 
Frost. 

March 13, +897.— Walker cup. Course, 13 7:8 miles. 
Competing yachts—Blizzard, S. C. Calvin; Breeze, 

. S. Folger; Whistlewing, W. C. Kent; Fiirt, 
Leon Peo; Ruth, C. J. Roat; Spook, N. C. Sackett. 
Finish — Spook, 10:36:26; Flirt, 10:40:54; Breeze, 
10:42:40 ; Ruth, 10:45:07 ; Whistlewing, 10:45:35 ; Bliz- 
zard, 10:45:48. Time, 49m. 

March 13, 1897.—For cup presented by Captain Lee. 
Course, 13 7-8 miles. Yachts finished in the follow- 
ing order: Breeze, 5:10:30; Typhoon, 5:12:15 ; Witch, 
5:22:30. Time, 59m. 

The first part of the year saw fairly good ice 
at Orange Lake, N. Y. The interest centered 
in Commodore H. C. Higginson’s Cold Wave, 
with her new Mohegan sail, and the latest ad- 
dition to the fleet, the 40/us, a Buckhout pro- 
duction owned by Geo, C. Trimble. I must 
say that the Zo/us is a very handsome and 
well-put-together boat, and with her spar- 
shaped backbone and jib extending forward of 
center-timber nose, seems to have a pretty fair 
center of sail balance. The sails are cross-cut. 
Commodore Higginson’s Co/d Wave, with the 
Mohegan sail of 400 square feet, will undoubt- 
edly be a great success, although when I 
handled both yachts the ice was snelly in 
patches, and the wind rather light. 

H. Percy AsHLey. 
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ICE-HOCKEY. 


HE games for the championship of the 
Amateur Hockey League are by far 
the most important games of hockey on 
this side of the Canadian border. 

The five contesting clubs are: New 
York Athletic Club, St. Nicholas Skating Club, 
and Hockey Club, of New York, Brooklyn Skat- 
ing Club, and the Montclair Athletic Club, of 
Montclair, N. J. 

All these matches are played on indoor rinks. 
At the St. Nicholas Rink in New York, the 
St. Nicholas and New York Athletic Club 
teams play their home games; in Brooklyn, 
at the Clermont Avenue Rink, the Brooklyn 
Skating Club and Montclair Athletic Club 
teams make their headquarters, while the 
Hockey Club players have their home games 
at the Ice Palace Rink, in New York. The side- 
lines of the playing ice are all raised, so carrom- 
ing the puck against the edges of the rink is 
freely indulged in, Other clubs who do all 
their practicing outdoors on open-air ponds, 
do not have this advantage and are heavily 
handicapped in meeting the indoor teams. 

The New York Athletic Club and the Hockey 
Club players are almost exclusively Canadian 
experts, while the St. Nicholas team is com- 
posed entirely of Americans who have learned 
the game on this side of the border. Several 
Canucks have also been imported for the other 
teams. Unquestionably these Canadian ex- 
perts are superior to the home-bred talent at 
hockey. Their team work is better, too, and 
their dodging and tricky handling of the puck 
are distinctly superior to their American an- 
tagonists’. 

One unpleasant feature has caused some un- 
favorable comment, The play has been un- 
warrantably rough. It cannot be said that our 
rules are lax in this respect, for they are modeled 
directly after those in use in Canadian rinks, but 
the referees, who have plenty of power toenforce 
them, do not frown down enough upon the un- 
fair play, and too few disqualifications are seen 
in the big games. If the players were disquali- 
fied for their first offense, they would soon re- 
spect the rule that prohibits tripping, cross- 
checking, and charging from behind, as well 
as that which prohibits the stick from being 
raised above the shoulder. 


STANDING IN THE LEAGUE CHAMPIONSHIP. 


Up to the time when this number of OuTING 
went to press, the first half of the championship 
schedule of the Amateur Hockey League had 
been nearly completed. The record to that 
date, with the number of games won and lost, 
and goals scored by and against the teams, was 
as follows: 


—— Games—— —Goals Scored— 

Club. Won. Drawn. Lost. In favor. Against. 
New York A. C...... 2 I ° 7 4 
St. Nicholas S. C....1 I ° 10 5 
Hockey Club,of N.Y.2 ° I 7 4 
Brookiyn: 5, Coisess.s I ° 2 7 8 
Montclair A. C....... ° ° 3 13 


3 
Championship games in detail : 
NEW YORK, 4; BROOKLYN, 2. 
The New York Athletic Club, champions of 
1896-7, and the Brooklyn Skating Club team 


met in the opening game of the championship 
season at the St. Nicholas Rink, New York, 


December gth; and the match resulted in a 
close victory for the New Yorkers after a game 
that proved a distinct surprise because of the 
wonderful improvement in form by the Brook- 
lyn players over last year’s team. The clever 
play of Dobby, a newcomer from Canada, was 
the feature. of the match. His dodging and 
jumping of the opposing sticks were particularly 
brilliant. 
HOCKEY CLUB, 3 } MONTCLAIR, 0. 


The season's rough tactics first appeared in 
the Hockey Club-Montclair match at the Ice 
Palace Rink, December 16th. This game was 
fiercely contested. The Hockey Club players 
used every means in their power to win, resort- 
ing to all sorts of checking, and even charging 
from behind to get the puck from their antag- 
onists ; while the Montclair piayers were also 
guilty of much rough play, and at one critical 
juncture, when their goal was threatened, two 
of them promptly fell down in front of the goal 
to better protect it from the assault. 

HOCKEY CLUB, 43 BROOKLYN 3. 

The Brooklyn team met their first defeat of the 
season at the Clermont Avenue Rink in Brook- 
lyn, December 22d, when the Hockey Club 
team beat them by 4 goals to 3. It was in this 
game that the first disqualification of the se- 
ries took place, Dobby being ruled off the ice 
for six minutes for his rough play, and the vis- 
itors made three goals in succession before he 
was allowed to return to the play. Then it was 
too late to recover the lost ground, and the 
match went to the visitors by this advantage. 

NEW YORK, 2; ST. NICHOLAS, 2. 

An exciting game was played between the 
New York A. C. and the St. Nicholas teams at 
the St. Nicholas Rink, December 23d, which re- 
sulted in a drawn battle, 2 goals to 2, after ten 
minutes’ extra play. In this match the rival 


teams lined up as follows : 
New York A.C. 


St. Nicholas S. C. 
...+..Barron (capt.) 
-nneeetees sae Larned 
saeceaan’ Callender 

Crowninshield 
...Wrenn 
..-Slocum 
.. Hewitt 


Positions. 







Macrac......+... odes aeieealtcaes 
Soon after the game began Crowninshield was 
thrown heavily by the rough play of Waters of 
the New York team. Crowninshield’s left fore- 
arm was broken. Waters was not disqualified 
for his rough play, but Robb was substituted 
for Crowninshield, and the game went on. 
Fenwick shot the first goal after three min- 
utes of play, and this was followed not long 
after by a goal from Callender, Most of the 
play was in the territory of the St. Nicholas 
players, but their defense work was so good 
that the score was kept down Another goal 
was made before the first half closed, by Fen- 
wick, on a clever pass from Bogert. In the 
second half, the play grew even faster, but the 
St. Nicholas defense was impregnable, Hew- 
itt’s work at goal being particularly praise- 
worthy. On a clever pass by Larned, only a 
few minutes before the end of the game, Cal- 
lender scored once more for St. Nicholas, and 
the game time was called, with the score at 2 
goals to 2. It was agreed to play ten minutes 
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extra, but neither side could score, and the 
game was finally endeda tie. It will be played 
off later in the season in case its result affects 
the League standing. 

NEW YORK, I ; HOCKEY CLUB, 0. 

The New York Athletic Club and the Hockey 
Club of New York, old rivals on the ice, came 
together for the first time this season at the St. 
Nicholas Rink, December 29th, and the former 
won by 1 goal too, after an exciting struggle. 

Throughout the game the play was ver 
rough, and Waters, of the New York A. C. 
team, was repeatedly warned, but not ruled off, 

The players lined uy as follows : 

New York A.C. Positions. Hockey Clubof N.Y. 
Bette nc cincess ceeee ) eee Hunt (capt.) 






Bogert vbee ens | gp ae ccccccebe ts. PHiMipS 
Rellh.....-c-ceonc + Forwards } 7717777*5. Russell 
Walligcccoccccccseee J = (“Gs |i teen De Casanova 
Fenwick (capt.)...... Cover-point... ..B. Phillips 
WROTE... seeces <aeadiowes POIRt ...cccecccrsccccces Curren 
BERGE ....« 0000000006 soe MeREsccanse s Mamie wierd O’Donnell 


The first half was most stubbornly contested 
and neither team could scdre. The play was 
very rough, and, as in most other games, the 
New York players kept the puck in their an- 
tagonists’ territory most of the time ; but the 
Hockey Club players were very clever at de- 


fence, and they saved their goal many times 
when the tries of the opposing forwards were 
well aimed. When the second half was nearly 
over, Fenwick tried for a goal on a long lift, 
and the puck shot through the posts, though 
very high. The goal was allowed, and no more 
scoring was done until just as the whistle blew 
to stop the game, when the Hockey Club play- 
ers shot a clean goal. The referee decided that 
time was up before the play was made, how- 
over, and the goal was not allowed. The game 
thus went to the New York A.C. men, but it 
was immediately protested when their oppo- 
nents diaveverel Gah the goal-posts were sev- 
eral inches higher than the rules prescribe. 


BROOKLYN, 2; MONTCLAIR, O. 


The two home clubs met in the Brooklyn 
Rink January 5th, and the Montclair players 
were beaten once more by the Brooklyn Skat- 
ing Club team, 2 goals to o. The play was 
very rough in this game, and several times 
Dobby was again the offender. The Montclair 
men did their best to stave off defeat, but they 
could not break up the Brooklyn’s defense, and 
twice the latter’s forwards slipped through 
their guard for a goal each time. 

J. ParMiy Paret. 


BOWLING. 


ANY of the leagues in the metropolitan 
district have their championship tour- 
naments in progress, while in Boston, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis. Chicago, and 
many of the smaller cities and towns, 

play is likewise at its height. 

Around New York the old fashion of bowling 
ten men to the team is rapidly disappearing, 
and five-men teams is the general order in 
nearly all of the leagues. 

Among the important tournaments, the 
American National stands first, and its crack 
teams average high scores. A total x under 
850 pins is rather the exception than the rule, 
and scores of goo and over are frequent. The 
Spartans hold the best record for high score, 
and their figure, 1,004 pins, is certainly very 
creditable. Thé Albions have a substantial 
lead in the race. 

*AMERICAN NATIONAL TOURNAMENT. 








High High 
Clués. W'n.L'st.scr. Clubs. W'n.L'st.scr. 
Albion ...0...0006 16 2 943|Adelphi......... 9 If 928 
Oriental... ..0000 14 4 946)Gotham ......... 9 11 918 
Empire ........0. te § 958/Pin Knight...... 8 12 943 
Metropolitan .... 12 6 oq5|/Spartan ......... 7 It 1004 
BOER ac cscipeeses 12 8 gs54/Golden Rod..... 7 ¥I git 
OPCRatG o.00.60 12 8 937/Arlington ....... 7 13 Qgi2 
Corinthian....... 10 8 972|Bleecker........ 6 10 888 
Fi lelia ...cccccss 1o 8 g46|Glendale. ...... 5 13 916 
Re: QERcccccone 1r 9 927|/Bloomingdale .. 4 14 931 
Linden Grove... 10 10 932]/Lamstedter..... 3 11 818 
MOMarTeR .....0<005 10 19 &89 


In the Brooklyn National Tournament, in 
this series, the Manhattan and Unknown teams 
were tied for first honors on the tenth of last 
month, while the Apollos had made the high- 
est score of 973. Here is the standing: 

*BROOKLYN NATIONAL TOURNAMENT, 


High High. 

Clubs. W°n.L'st.ser Clubs. W'n.L'st scr. 
Manhattan....... 6 o gt2|Arlington........2 4 854 
Unknown.... ..... 6 o 862 | Concordia.... .... 2 4 840 


High. High. 
Clubs. W'n.L'st.scr. Clubs. W'n.L’ st.scr. 
DID. cacacee 0005 5 1 973| Log Cabin...... +-2 6 846 
Monarch.......... © © Gee) GE, Mivc<ouscccsoness 2 6 807 
Belvidere .... 0005 8 923 | ANMNEX.....000 ..0. t 3 879 
Templeton........ 5 8 o10/ Williamsburg....1 3 762 
eee 3 5 859| Cordialia.......... o 6 851 
Excelsior......... 3 § 837 


The Brooklyn Inter-club Tournament is the 
series probably next in order to the two above- 
mentioned tournaments. Here are the two 














records: 
*BROOKLYN INTER-CLUB TOURNAMENT. 
Hieh. High. 
Clubs. W°n.L’st.scr. Clubs. W'n.L’st.scr. 
a ere 10 6 917 | Knickerbocker...7 9 g2t 
CAPIEEOR 0 0.0.06,0.008 10 6 go8| Irving.....e.e e007 9 - 890 
Columbian....... 9 7 or4| Hanover.......... 7 9 879 
Aurora Grata.... 8 8 8930,| Union League....6 10 903 
*AYHLETIC LEAGUE. 

Eliabeth A. C....18 6 961] Roseville A. A ..12 12 976 
North End....... 15 9 938 | Columbia........ IO It O42 
ag City...... 4 10 963|Knickerb’r A.C. 8 16 882 
New York A.C..11 10 ggo, Montclair........ 216 916 


There are many minor bowling leagues in 
New Jersey. Most of the games in these 
tournaments are inter-club matches in more 
senses than one, and the players journey from 
one club house to another to play the games, 
The records of the most important of them up 
to the time of going to press stood : 

AMATEUR BOWLING ASSOCIATION (TEN MEN). 
High High 


Clubs. V'n.L'st.scr. Clubs. Wn.L'st.scr. 
Catholic Club....5 2 1646)New’k Bay B.C..3 4 1731 
Elizabeth A. C...4 3 1738/N. Jersey A.C...3 4 1709 
Bayonne R.A....4 3 1654/Oritani F.C...... 3 4 1689 
mm. Jersey B.C....4 9 2590 UMM .ccs0.200 005 2 5 1778 

MORRIS AND ESSEX LEAGUE, 
Riverside A. C...20 10 978|First Ward..... ++14 13 866 
Atlanta Wh...... 18 12 938\Roseville A. A...12 18 845 


North’n Rep. C...17 12 886|S. Orange F.C...10 17. 856 
: . SUBURBAN ATHLETIC LEAGUE, 
Riverside A. C...20 7 9go9|Montclair C........7 14 871 
S. Orange F.C...17. 7 966|Summit F.C...... 717 973 
Roseville A. A...15 12 948|Columbia C........6 15 880 
J. ParMiy PareET, 


* Standing to January roth. 
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THE ROAD TO THE NATIVE-BRED CARRIAGE HORSE, 


HE year just closed (1897) marked an 
epoch in the history of the American 
carriage horse. The period embraces a 
decade, for about ten years have elapsed 

since interest was first evinced in the horse of 
style and utility now popular. The full scope 
and purpose of the stylish carriage horse was 
not, however, thoroughly realized until the ad- 
vent of the hackney, which took place in 18go. 
The appearance of a number of horses of this 
breed in our show-rings during that and the 
three succeeding years fixed the taste for ani- 
mals of their class, 

The hackneys, however, having been prima- 
rily imported for breeding purposes and for 
crossing with native American stock, were 
withdrawn from our show-rings during 1893-94. 
By that time there was a noticeable depression 
in the horse-breeding industry of this country, 
and operations in native stock practically 
ceased. 

It was at this critical period that the horse- 
dealers discovered a plan for reviving business, 
Seeing an opening in the show-ring for the 
native horse, they substituted it for the im- 
ported horse in the stylish harness classes. It 
was soon demonstrated that mature trotting- 
bred stallions, when neutralized and docked 
and trimmed, and trained for a few weeks, 
could be made to step higher than imported 
hackueys, and coming as they did from trotting 
families that had produced great track perform- 
ers, possessed the necessary stamina and en- 
durance, and naturally showed greater speed. 

When these horses appeared in the show-rings 
their flash action and brilliancy captivated the 
judges and the public; and as the horse-show 
authorities arranged classes for them which did 
not call for specified types or breeds—their 
classification being only according to height— 
they were considered to meet all requirements, 
and when awarded prizes were declared to be 
high-class harness horses. And such they were 
in truth, according to the standards set. . 

The demand for horses of this description 
grew apace, and it has no doubt weeded out 
many stallions of inferior quality as reproduct- 
ive stock. On the other hand, the wholesale 
sterilizing of mature horses must be deplored, 
2specially for the reason that their depletion 
has deprived the farmers and breeders of 
mature stock which heretofore was depended 





upon to continue the race of generally useful 
road horses throughout this country. 

To further complicate matters, a new phase 
of the case has lately appeared, and that is, 
that foreign buyers have, for several months 
past, been purchasing American horses of 
the stylish kind, and offering higher prices 
for them in our open markets than our local 
dealers deem it policy to bid. As a result, a 
number of such horses as we have seen win 
prizes in our show-rings, have been shipped to 
Europe. Some of the local dealers have, in 
consequence, declared that it pays better to 
cater to the foreign than to the home market ; 
and one or two, if not more of them, are acting 
as agents for the foreign buyers, and are under 
orders to collect and ship out of the country all 
the good horses on which they can lay their 
hands. 

The form which the foreign trade has taken 
is not, therefore, particularly advantageous to 
this country, and it would seem to be necessary 
for immediate steps to be taken to bring the 
American public to a proper appreciation of the 
value of native-bred horses. The situation 
would not be so strained if these stylish horses 
were merely the produce of foundation stock 
which coal be depended upon to furnish other 
horses of equal excellence. As already inti- 
mated, the horses which are being handled in 
our markets are themselves the foundation 
stock. 

The present situation here is a repetition of 
what has occurred in all horse-breeding coun- 
tries for ages, whenever horses celebrated for 
any particular quality have been used or export- 
ed in large numbers before time was given for 
the production of young stock to take their 
places. It was so with Spanish and Barb stock, 
with the Flemish horses, with English carriage 
horses and hackneys, and more recently, in 
this country, with Morgan and Vermont stock. 
With regard to English stock, breeders of it 
have not yet fully regained the hold they for- 
merly had on their own market, because of 
the exodus of their foundation stock some 
fifty years ago, when European buyers induced 
English farmers to part with their pure-bred 
reproductive material. The foreigners are still 
supplying the London market with carriage 
horses of a quality inferior to the original 
English stock. 

Now, as the horse-show system has created 
the present demand by awarding prizes to 
horses of the class now popular, which form 
only a temporary supply, we must look to the 
horse show or some other more desirable me- 
dium, if such there be, for the selection of a 
type of horse that can be produced readily and 
made permanent in this country. Of course, 
no sane person doubts that the horse which 
would remain popular here must be a typical 
American horse. As all the European breeds 
have in turn been tried, and in their original 
state found to be lacking in certain attributes, 
it follows that none of them will satisfactorily 

roduce what is wanted. But as many of the 
imported breeds are known to cross well with 
native American stock, the production of a 
typical American carriage-horse that will meet 
the demands of fashion need not be far distant. 
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if the propagation of it is conducted upon a 
comprehensive system, 

By common consent, trotting-bred stallions, 
already described as being exhibited, and of a 
class distinct from those reserved for develop- 
ment on the race-track, have now been pretty 
generally accepted as the basis upon which the 
typical American carriage-horse must be built. 
Their good points as well as their bad quali- 
ties are thoroughly understood. A specimen 
prize-winner, picture of which I give, will serve 
to show this type. 

After being exploited for over three years, 
it is now generally acknowledged that the 
ideal American carriage-horse must be slightly 
rounder than the specimen referred to in con- 
formation of the body, somewhat shorter in 
leg, have a stouter arm and thigh, more depth 
through the heart and hindquarters, have the 
chest a little deeper and wider, the front legs 
set more sturdily apart, and not so far under 
the middle piece, the slackness in loin filled 
up, the head and neck carried more gracefully, 
with the crest on top of the latter and not un- 
derneath. The bone of the native horse of 
trotting lineage being declared to be like ivory, 
and following that of the Arab and thorough- 
bred, almost solid and of fine quality in the 
best specimens, no exception can be taken to 
it. The animal’s courage and speed are be- 
yond question. 

This being so, it is then proportion that we 
must study, and when this is thoroughly un- 
derstood, the ideal type will easily be produced 
by a judicious admixture of native trotting 
blood with that of horses of foreign stock that 
are known to possess true proportion and sym- 
metry. ‘True action is the outcome of sym- 
metry, for it can only be developed in a subject 
perfectly balanced ; height and speed of action 
are only matters of degree. And herein lies the 
key to the situation. ‘The ignoring of true pro- 
portion of a horse in harmony with its adapta- 
bility to a certain purpose, is the rock on which 
so many well-meaning horse breeders in this 
country have foundered. ‘They have accepted 
some foreign type as their pattern, failing to 
comprehend that the proportions of that type, 
while correct in their several lines, and in per- 
fect harmony with the duties required of horses 
of that type in their native land, were entirely 
out of harmony with the economical produc- 
tion of work under conditions which prevail in 
this country. This explains why pure Euro- 
pean breeds of horses have not succeeded here 
as distinct types to the extent which their im- 
porters expected, 

Goubaux never uttered a more profound — 
ion than when he said that there was a differ- 
ence between horse-breeding according to prej- 
udice and the mode, and the production of 
horses in accordance with the laws of reason, 
science, and demonstrated truth. Horses should 
not be bred only on lines that please the eye, 
inclination, fancy, or self-conceited opinion, as 
Bourgelat has it, but according to proportions 
which signify energy, vigor, and a_ perfect 
adaptation of the motor to its end. This has 
been well demonstrated in the perfecting of the 
thoroughbred, and in the cultivation of certain 
traits and the evolution of the peculiar form of 
the trotter. 

It is mainly by the study of proportion, har- 


mony of the parts and the equilibrium of their 
horses, that the French have succeeded in pro. 
ducing from the blood of Arabs, Barbs, and 
English thoroughbreds, crossed with that of 
the finer saddle mares of Merlerault and Coten- 
tin (not Percheron cart blood as some people 
suppose), the finest and largest speedy carriage 
horses of medium weight that are found to-day 
in Europe. 

It is his thorough knowledge of the propor- 
tions of a horse that enables the European 
buyer to so quickly reach his decisions in our 
markets. Our local dealers have learned more 
from observing the tactics of the European 
buyer during the past year or two than they 
ever fully understood before. Our visitor 
knows at a glan¢e the type best stiited to a cer- 
tain purpose in his own country. In making 
his selections he first looks for the conforma- 
tion desired, coupled with size and general 
symmetry; then the temperament, breeding, 
race, and color of the horse are considered, then 
the action ; he next proceeds to find out if the 
horse is fitted by training and disposition to the 
purpose for which he is intended ; the horse’s 
age is next considered, then his vices and dis- 
eases, and lastly his price. 

In England, entirely different tactics are 
adopted. In that country there are specific 
breeds whose proportions are clearly defined, 
and are known to fit them for certain purposes. 
The Cleveland bay and Yorkshire coach horses, 
or the cross of these with the thoroughbred, 
form the stately carriage horses. The York- 
shire coachers fill the demand for four-in-hand 
teams, occasionally horses richer in thorough- 
bred blood going into the lead traces. Stylish 
carriages are also drawn by these horses. The 
hackneys of the larger class — particularly 
those in which the blood of the thoroughbred is 
not more than two removes on:the dam’s side 
of the pedigree—are largely used in stylish car- 
riages, broughams, etc. The hackney cobs of 
the finer sort and of medium size and possess- 
ing all the dash and snap which Englishmen 
deem necessary, are found in phaétons, traps, 
dog carts, gigs, etc.; in the last, perhaps, 
horses with a dash more of the thoroughbred 
blood being more often used. But each of these 
English breeds is distinct, and the character of 
each is sharply defined in the several districts 
to which the breeds are indigenous. 

In this country for large carriage horses the 
English Cleveland bay stock is deemed too 
heavy and slow, although admitted as grand 
foundation stock. The French coach horse is 
looked upon with more favor, having been 
founded largely upon English thoroughbred 
blood, bred consistently under government in- 
spection, its speed and stamina demonstrated 
by long-distance contests, and its general con- 
formation almost ideal, although still too heavy, 
and in action lacking in the ordinary specimens 
the brilliant snap desired here. The English 
Yorkshire coach horse, being also rich in thor- 
oughbred blood, and lighter and snappier than 
the French coacher, is perhaps the nearest to 
the type wanted, and yet even this will not do 
because it lacks the speed and dash that we 
look for. The Orloff is completely out of court 
on account of its general conformation, and 
owing to the fact that it has not demonstrated 
here as great a degree of speed as the American 
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trotter, in which class it has tried to compete. 
The English hackney which has been exploited 
here, perhaps more than any other foreign 
breed, and served its purpose in setting the 
fashion, is declared to be heavy, blocky, short 
in the leg, and therefore not conformed to in- 
sure the speed desirable. Among the larger 
specimens shown, horses of good length and 
excessively stylish, but heavy, have been noted. 
It is safe to say, however, that notwithstand- 
ing the enormous sums of money expended in 
hackneys, it was not until three-fourths of the 
stock imported had arrived in this country that 
the discovery was made that hackneys far 
richer in quality should have been brought 
here. While horses of the stately and the 
brilliant foreign types are admitted to be ex- 
cellent where a speed of not more than seven 
or eight miles an hour is necessary, yet here 
horses of the stylish variety are so often called 
upon to move at a much higher speed, that if 
they cannot respond theyare practically useless. 

With regard to the trappy, snappy, excess- 
ively stylish horse of medium size, suitable for 
use in phaétons, light carts, gigs, etc., nothing 
yet seen here equals the hackneys of the lighter 
kind and rich in quality (very few of which ap- 
peared, however) considered from the stand- 
point of their beautiful conformation and 
straight and true action, the latter admittedly 
an inherent quality. But here, again, the ques- 
tion of higher speed on the country roads than 
the hackney possesses bears upon the case, 
therefore hackney blood alone will not produce 
the typical American horse of excessive style 
suitable for the vehicles mentioned 

For a stylish harness cob or pair of cobs that 
are expected to step along at a slashing gait, 
the same conditions as in the previous class ob- 
tain, It is useless for hackney enthusiasts to 
preach their doctrine and quote phenomenal 
performances of English cobs half or three- 
quarters of a century ago. The fact remains 
that the show-ring hackney cobs of to-day have 
not demonstrated their ability in this respect ; 
therefore, while the blood of the hackney will 
be used to some extent in the make-up of the 
typical American cob, just as the blood of the 
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old Euglish hackney, Belfounder, was used 
originally in the make-up of the trotter of cer- 
tain strains, yet it will not do alone if a suffi- 
ciently speedy animal is to be produced here. 
And now. a word in closing as to the horse- 
breeding industry of this country being con- 
ducted upon some comprehensive plan that 
shall take on the character of a national enter- 
prise. Since 1862, agriculture has been directly 
under the supervision of the government. 
Surely the vast and important industry of 
horse-breeding is entitled to the co-operation 
of the national government. All the horse- 


breeding“countries of the Old World have be- 
come famous for the excellence of their stock, 
and in lines of sport in which the equine has 
taken part, they have become preéminent, since 
their governments have co-operated and super- 
vised their horse-breeding industry. 





A. muzzle; 1. face; 2. forehead; 3. jaw; 4. ears; 
5. poll; 6. throat; 7. furrow; 8. neck; 9. crest; 10. 
withers; 11. shoulder; 12. breast and point of shoulder; 
13. arm; 14. back; 15. loin; 16. hip or haunch; 17. croup; 
18. dock or root of tail ; 19. elbow; 20. girth ; 21. ribs 
and middle piece; 22. flank; 23. quarter or thigh 
region ; 24. stitle; 25. buttock; 26. thigh; 27. lower 
thigh or gaskin; 28. hock; 29. chestnut; 30. cannon 
bone ; 2t. fetlock joint ; 32. pastern; 33. coronet; 34. 
hoof ; 35. chestnut ; 36. fore-arm ; 37. knee; 38. cannon 
bone ; 39. fetlock; 4o pastern ; 41. coronet ; 42. hoof; 
43. ergot or horny substance under hair of fetlock; 


44. tail. 
A. H. Goprrey. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Harry B., Washington.—For tarpon, the best 
tackle is sure to prove the cheapest in the long 
tun. Consult your tackle dealer; we have no 
preference. 

T. Y. C., Toronto.—You are in error. The 
trout caught in open water off the rocks at 
Slate Island or Heron Bay are the true brook 
trout. The name ‘brook trout” does not 
necessarily imply that the fish is to be taken 
solely in brooks. 


Ignorance, Lowell.—The bird termed “ bull- 
bat,” in the-story of Southern shooting, is 
the nighthawk (Chordezles virginianus). It 
should not be destroyed, as it is a harmless, 
purely insectivorous bird, and worthless for 
the table. 

R. M., St. Paul, Minn.—Our January issue 
contains a very full article on ice hockey, with 
illustrations and diagram. We should advise 
you to communicate with the Athletic Depart- 


ment of the Y. M. C. A. inthe towns you name. 
In New York the New York Athletic Club and 
in Brooklyn the Crescent Club also have teams, 


I. D., Helena, Ark. — The Aiken course is to 
be made an eighteen-hole course of better qual- 
ity than formerly. There is a course also at 
Biltmore, another at St Augustine, another at 
the Hot Springs, Virginia, and at Snowden, 
South Carolina, is the Carrituck Club, which 
offers fair golf. At Fortress Monroe, there is a 
links in course of construction which will soon 
bein operation. There are other courses talked 
of, and before the winter is over one may count 
upon some kind of golf at almost any of the 
larger winter resorts. But even where there 
are no regularly laid-out links it is easy for the 
visitor to lay out two or three holes and get good 
practice Both the soil and the climate any- 
where south of Norfolk lend themselves to 
temporary golf of this kind. 
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CLYDE LINE 


TO CHARLESTON, S. C., 
AND aight FLORIDA, 
WITHOUT CHANGE, 


Sailings triweekly, at 8 P. M., from Pier 29 East River, 
New ork. 





Midwinter 


Sun Baths. e 
Sportsman’s- Orl r, 
Paradise. 


PASSENGERS’ BICYCLES CARRIED FREE. 

Steamers arrive Jacksonville in Morning, con- 
necting with outgoing trains and Clydes St. John’s 
River Line for Palatka, Sanford, and all intermediate land- 
ings on the beautiful St. John’s. 

Clyde Liners Comanche, Iroquois, Algonquin and 
Seminole are the SMOOTHEST SAILING PASSEN- 
GER SHIPS TO THE SOUTH. 

Stop-over allowed at Charleston on through tickets. 

Low rates to ALL PUINiS SOUTH. 

Tickets include meals and stateroom berth, thus making 
the cost about 40 PER CENT. LFSS THAN ALL 
RAIL, Superb Passenger Accommodations. 

No necessity for going all rail, or part water and part 
rail, thus increasing the cost, when you can have meals and 
berth included without extra expense above cost of ticl et. 
Go via a line that will take you all the way to Florida with- 
out change. The CLYDKH is the only line that does this. 
Schedule, rates and illustrated booklet, ** Florida,” sent 

Sree upon application to Passenger Department. 
W.H. HENDERSON, A. P. LANE, W.H.Warrrrron, 
Gen. East. Pass. Agt., New England Agent, Gen. Tray. Pass Agt., 
5 Bowling Green, 201 Washington $t., 5 Bowling Green, 








New York. Boston. New York. 
THEO. G. EGER, WM. P. CLYDE & CO., 
Traffic Manager, General Agents, 
5 Bowling Green, 5 Bowling Green, New York. 
New York, 128. Delaware Ave., Phila., Pa. 





Clean Hands 


For every one, no matter what the oc- 
cupation, by using 


Payeceneaeiel 
LUE 
It removes INK, TAR, GREASE, 
PAINT, IRON STAINS, and, in fact, 
everything foreign to the color of the 
skin, simply by using with soap and 
water. It never becomes foul or carries 
ah = any contagion, and will not injure the 
FIVE FOLD most delicate skin, 4s is done by the use 
HIGHESTEVER of pumice stone, bristle brushes, etc. 
Price, 25 cents each. For sale by 
all dealers in Toilet Goods. Mailed on 
receipt of price. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 


22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 
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A TR 
The QUEEN of the WEST INDIES, is highly recommended to 
those desiring to avoid the severity of our American winters, or 
in search of rest and recreation. 
About eed gos day is sufficient to defray ALL expenses. Send 
for illustrated pamphlet ‘‘ M ” for full particulars. 
PIM, FORWOOD & KELLOCK, Gen’l Agents, 4 State St., N. Y. City. 











PUPPY BREAD 


Is palatable food for Puppies. 
Pet Dogs will eat it when 
they refuse other food. 


All First-class Grocers Sell it. 


AUSTIN & GRAVES, 


116 Commercial Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 













d EDITED BY 
JAMES SHIELDS MURPHY. 
Monthly Price, Ten Cents. 






Boston, Mass. 





The Golfer is an unusually interesting 
and beautifully illustrated publication.— f 


The Boston Herald. 
The Golfer is a monthly masterpiece 


of bookmaking devoted to the game of golf. 
—The Boston Journal. 


One Year, = One Dollar: 


Single Copies, - Ten Cents. 
Agents wanted wherever 
there are Golf Links. 


THE GOLFER, 


: PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 









SS Se 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 









































THE ‘$f FuNK & WAGNALL STANDARD DICcTION- 
ARY”’ has passed successfully the criticism of 
the world. From the ancient universities of Eu- 
rope, from journals of education, from travel- 
ers, like Stanley; from sportsmen, from stu- 
dents in every land, comes the testimony of its 
value. It is in one volume, too, and that isa 
point of incomparable value to the millions to 
whom a reference, to be of greatest use, must 
be handy. It is complete to repletion, it is 
succinct, it is authoritative. 

[Funk & WaGna.t Company, N. Y.] 


PICTURESQUE SUMMER CoTraGEs,” designed 
and published by E. E. Holman, meet the re- 
quirements of an ever-growing and commenda- 
ble tendency. ‘‘A boundless contiguity of shade 
and a lodge in some vast wilderness” are in- 
cident to the enjoyment of summer; but on 
the design of the lodge depends the perfect en- 
joyment of that life. Mrs. Holman’s thirty-five 
new and original designs are the result of years 
of experience in providing just what is essen- 
tial, and omitting the useless and expensive. 
Such a guide, philosopher and friend on design 
and cost is invaluable, 

[E. E. Hoiman, Phila., Pa.] 


‘TALES OF THE Heart,” by Roland Burke 
Hennessy, is a collection of short stories pub- 
lished from time to time from a pen pleasantly 
equipped for the production of what may be 
termed the ‘cigarettes of literature,” short 
whiffs of stories to be taken between the more 
serious matters of a busy life. 

[Meyer Broruers & Co., N. Y.] 


Mrs. Lucy LAancpon WIL.iaMs WItson, head 
of the biological laboratories in the Philadel- 
phia Normal School for Girls, has done good 
service to the cause of education by publish- 
ing ‘‘ A Manual for Teachers of Nature Study 
in Elementary Schools.” The pressing need 
of the hour is genuine students of education, 
teachers who can bring to every child and 
every subject a mind full of a desire to know. 
Mrs. Wilson’s little book has these merits, and 
it will be a great help to many outside the class 
for whom it was primarily written. 

(THe Macmitian Co., N. Y.] 


‘Tur AYRSHIRE Homes AND HAUNTS OF 
Burns,” by Henry C. Shelley, illustrated with 
photographs taken by the author, is a judicious 
mixture of prose, but by no means prosy, 
description of Burns’ homes and haunts, with 
parallel columns from his poems inspired by 
those scenes. ‘Tis a pleasant, chatty, and 
handsome little volume. 

[G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y.] 














‘* Tue Disprict ScHoor As 1x, Was,” by War- 
ren E, Burton, was first published in 1833, and 
met with a very favorable reception, the first 
edition being followed by several others, both 
in this country and in England. It has been 
out of print for — but of late, there 
having arisen quite a demand for it, or a work 
of a similar character, Mr. Johnson has edited 
the new edition, introducing illustrations show- 
ing the character of the text-books from which 
our forefathers gathered their early education. 
As time slips away, and all vestiges of the early 
customs are removed, these reminiscences of 
bygone times have an increasing interest and 
value. The chapter entitled ‘‘ A Supplication 
to the People of the United States "1s so odd, 
and the list of mispronounced words ‘is so char- 
acteristic of the country folk of fifty or seventy- 
five years ago, that they are well worth pre- 
serving. 

[Lee & Sueparp, Boston, ] 

‘© An ALMANAC OF TWELVE Sports,” by Will- 
iam Nicholson, words by Rudyard Kipling. To 
those who affect the grotesque in illustration 
and verse the combined efforts of artist and 
author will afford food for speculation, conject- 
ure and opinion to a remarkable degree. Each 
is at play in a grotesque way. 

[R. H. Russe.x, N. Y.] 

‘* CoLONEL BoGEy’s SKETCH Book,” an eccen- 
tric collection of scribbles and scratches found 
in disused lockers and swept in the pavilion, 
together with sundry after-dinner sayings of 
the Colonel by R. Andree, West Herts Golf 
Club, needs no further or better description 
than its discursive title. Colonel Bogey is the 
friend of the wits in golf, 

[Lonemans, GREEN & Co., N. Y.] 


‘«Sr. Ives,” Robert Louis Stevenson’s posthu- 
mous romance, will be widely read, although it 
will hardly rank along with his best works, It 
is, in brief, the story of a French prisoner in 
England. The Viscount Anne de Saint-Yves, 
a soldier of the Empire, is a prisoner in Edin- 
burgh Castle. He escapes from the castle, 
visits his lady love, a Scotch girl, and then 
journeys to visit a relation on his death-bed at 
Amersham Place, near Dunstable. Besides 
being an escaped prisoner of war, he is accused 
of the murder of a fellow-countryman, who had 
been confined in the same jail. His other ad- 
ventures are numerous, and are related at 
length. Stevenson did not finish the story, 
laying it aside to take up ‘‘ Weir of Hermiston.” 
The last few chapters have been written by 
Mr, Quiller-Couch. It was a difficult task for 
Mr. Quiller-Couch to extricate the hero from 
the difficulties in which he was involved. 

[CHARLES ScRIBNER’s Sons, N. Y.] 


Books noticed here may be ordered through the office of OUTING. 








OUR THEATRICAL PLAYGROUND. 


HE ninth season of Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre Company begins, with- 
out doubt, with a sensation in Paul M. 
Potter’s four-act drama, ‘‘ The Conquer- 
ors,” founded upon incidents of the German 
conquest of France. No play of recent times, 
not even the much-controverted ‘ Second Mrs. 
Tanquery,” has raised such a storm of criticism 
as ‘‘ The Conquerors ;” but, after all, the judg- 
ment on it depends upon the point of view 
taken. It is out of reason that either the author, 
or so seasoned a manager as Mr. Frohman, 
could have intended to present the extreme 
views some critics find init, In this respect 
they stand in the same position as Hall Caine, 
in whose novel, ‘‘ The Christian,” many have 
detected what, to their interpretation, seems 
abhorrent. To these critics both the author of 
‘“The Conquerors” and the author of ‘* The 
Christian” can conscientiously reply ‘‘ Honz 
soit guz mal y pense.” Dramatically, Viola 
Allen as Yvonne de Grandpré is the conqueror, 
for she succeeds in a character calling for the 
highest faculties of dramatic art. 


Wm. H. Cranz is presenting at the Knicker- 
bocker ‘‘ A Virginia Courtship,” by Eugene 
Presbrey. The play does not aim at historical 
accuracy ; it is a romance dealing with people 
who have no part in the toil or strife of the 
outer world, are happy and content to live the 
good old way; to whom the habit and manner 
of the past are the happiness and pleasure of the 
present. The gallant, improvident major might 
have been a descendant of the Fairfaxes of 
Virginia, and he might have preferred the old 
fashions and ways ‘‘like a fine old English 
gentleman, all of the olden time.” It is the 
spirit of old Virginia, with her broad planta- 
tions and open doors, her vize-covered porticos 
and rose-laden air; Virginia with her chivalric 
men and beautiful women, proud descendants 
of noble ancestors who tired of an old world 
and sought adventure ina new one. Men and 
women perpetuating from generation to gener- 
ation the spirit of the past. The same Virginia 
of which Barnaby, the English traveler, said : 
‘* Everyone may, with ease, have his own plan- 
tation, ship his tobacco from his own door, live 
independent, in perfect liberty, ignorant of 
want, with few vices, possessing what princes 
would give half their kingdom for — health, 
contentment, tranquillity.” It is such a Vir- 
ginia in 1815 that provides the theme for ‘‘ A 
Virginia Courtship.” The cast of characters : 











MalOr Richare Paewies, oissccccseccscvce Wm. H. Crane 
Captain Tom Fairfax, his son..... seeesece Walter Hale 
Jack Neville, his adopted son............ Boyd Putnam 
Amos Kendal, his overseer ...... ..George F. DeVere 
Berckeley, a young eae Vincent Serrano 
Squire Fenwick, an old lover....,....... William Boag 
Madame Constance Robertt....... .....Miss Annie Irish 
Prudence Robert, her daughter....Miss Percy Haswell 
Betty Fairfax, the major’s sister ..... Miss Kate Lester 
Laura Fenwick, Fenwick’s niece. Miss Frances Stevens 
DIOR vcevaces a50seysen .. Miss Louise Closser 
Neal, master of hound -Charles F. Gotthold 
SAM ceccccccccccccccccceccerccccess Hos aS s:00 Percy Brooke 
JUNIPEr... ceccccce se eccerccccccccecs Wm. E, Butterfield 


James A. Herne’s everlasting and ever-satis- 
fying ‘‘ Shore Acres” has given place to almost 
as perennial a favorite in Fanny Davenport in 
a series of sumptuous revivals of her well- 
known Sardou successes. The appointments 
for the first week are as follows: Monday and 
Friday evenings, ‘‘La Tosca;” Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, Saturday nights and 
Saturday matinée, ‘‘Cleopatra.” It is also 
rumored that Miss Davenport's great new pro- 
duction ‘‘ Joan” will be magnificently produced 
during this engagement, which is definitely 
limited to two weeks. 

THE popularity of ‘‘The Royal Box,” and 
the admirable rendering by Charles Coghlan of 
Clarence, has necessitated its continuance by 
transfer to the Garden Theater. Time has 
vastly added to the polish and finish of the 
representation ; and to the lover of the older tra- 
ditions of all-round excellence and the perfec- 
tion of a stock company ‘‘ The Royal Box” is a 
welcome and highly-appreciated performance. 


TueE fiftieth performance of ‘‘ The Telephone 
Girl” at the Casino, which wilh be contempo- 
raneous with this publication, attests that, al- 
though the latest of the many girls who have 
charmed the playgoer of the metropolis, she 
is by no means the least meritorious. Louis 
Mann and Miss Lipman are as vivacious and 
attractive as though this was the first essay, 
and a novelty, instead of its being the legiti- 
mate successor of months of ‘* The Girl from 
Paris.” 

Ar the Broadway Theatre ‘‘ The Highway- 
man” has passed its one hundredth perform- 
ance with an unabated prosperity. There have 
been long runs at the Broadway Theatre— 
naturally, too, since the notable comic opera suc- 
cesses of the past few years were made at this 
theatre. Smith & DeKoven’s new effort is 
the equal, in an artistic sense, to any of its for- 
mer successes, even ‘‘ Robin Hood,” which 
‘‘The Highwayman ” greatly resembles. The 
author and composer are interpreted in a man- 
ner to satisfy the most exacting. 

WHEN a play has outlived the phenomenal 
run for which the Herald Square has become 
notorious, and can then command success at 
Wallack’s for a renewed lease of indefinite 
length, it needs but little more than the an- 
nouncement to secure it continued patronage, 
and ‘‘ The Girl from Paris,”in her new home, is 
assured of prosperity and appreciation. 

Ar the Manhattan Edward E, Rice’s produc- 
tion of the latest English novelty, in two acts, 
entitled ‘‘’The Ballet Girl,” is playing to full 
houses. It is light opera comique with excel- 
lent music by Carl Kiepert, and is ingenious in 
construction and excellently mounted. 

‘© A New Yorker,” by Mr. Robert Hilliard at 
Hoyt’s, is a revised version of ‘t Lost—24 hours,” 
in which Mr. Hilliard appeared at the same 
theatre several seasons ago. Mr. Hillard plays 
Dick Swift, the husband; Miss Gertrude Gheen, 
Mildred Swift, and Mrs. Thorndyke-Bouci- 
cault the réle of Wrs. Dacre, an adventuress, 











ODDS AND ENDS. 


CALENDARS, a flood of them, mark the com- 
ing of the year. Some useful, others only 
ornamental, whilst yet others are both, and ar- 
tistic, too. Amongst the last may be reckoned 
those of the Winchester Arms Co., with two 
illustrations by A. B. Frost, and the Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co.’s, with an illustration, 
reproduced in ten colors, of an original paint- 
ing by Gilbert Gaul, entitled ‘* Molly Pitcher at 
the Battle of Monmouth.” The Marlin Fire 
Arms Co.’s is more modest, but none the less 
useful as a desk calendar ; whilst the Pope Mfg. 
Co. and the Overman Wheel Co. distribute their 
welcome pads, and Spratts Patent has some 
well-known dog illustrations. 

The calendar of N. W. Ayer & Sons, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., stands in a class ofits own. It is 
handsome enough for the modern, well-fur- 
nished office or library, and equally desirable 
among more modest surroundings. The large 
clear figures are distinctly visible across a 
room, which, together with its other attractive 
features, make it a gencral favorite. As usual 
the firm’s familiar motto ‘‘ Keeping Everlast- 
ingly At It Brings Success” is constantly in 
sight, encouraging daily endeavor. Each of 
the flaps contains terse, thoughtful and helpful 
suggestions for business men. It is not surpris- 
ing that the popularity of this calendar has led 
in recent years to doubling the former edition. 

Tue Bailey ‘‘ Won't Slip” tire is undoubtedly 
Mr. Bailey's greatest invention up to date. It 
is constructed on scientific principles, that of 
themselves convince every one that the tire will 
accomplish allclaims. Before offering this tire 
for sale, the firm had nearly too pairs con- 
stantly under test for six months under expert 
riders, covering every condition of test on all 
conditions of surface in several States and one 
foreign country. The verdict was that the 
company’s claims have in every case been sus- 
tained, and the tire has never been punctured 
or made to slip. In its construction are em- 
bodied only the best of material and skill used 
in manufacturing the highest grade tires. 


Tue John Dixon Crucible Co., like the pro- 
verbial elephant, can build a bridge or pick up 
a pin. They have done one simple thing that 
cyclists are under lasting obligations to them 
for. They have made a lubricant, the Graphite, 
that lessens the labor of the wheelman and 
lengthens the life of his machine, 


Tue Badger Brass Mfg. Co. offer as a solution 
of the lamp problem, their new ’98 solar gas 
lamp for cycles and carriages. It was suc- 
cessful the past season, and the hundreds of 
flattering letters received from its users through- 
out the country and the fact that the makers 
were unable to fill their orders at the last of the 
season, bear us out in this assertion. Thenew 
lamp for 1898 has been greatly simplified, im- 
proved and beautified. This lamp generates 
its own gas from carbide and water. Can be 
charged at any time to burn from two to six 
hours, at a cost of lessthan ¥% cent per hour, 
uses any form of carbide from dust to lump, 
and specially prepared or package carbide is 
not required. Itis the only bicycle lamp having 
these features which has an automatic pressure 
feed of water, supplying only enough water to 
generate gas as required. 


THE typewriting machine that can force its 
way by sheer merit into the frout rank must of 
necessity be one of remarkable qualities. The 
Smith Premier has done this. It is so simple 
that a little child may operate it; it is so strong 
that no amount of heavy work puts it out of 
order ; it is quick ; it is clean, and perfect 1n its 
action ; it is easy to learn on, and the easiest 
of all the typewriters for the expert. What 
more can be wanted ? 

A STEREOPTICON may be used for business or 
pleasure. It is a profitable business and an 
endless source of recreation. The brain re- 
ceives new ideas most easily.and pleasantly 
through the eye, and hence the stereopticon is 
growing more and more in favor as an adjunct 
to other methods in teaching. Scenes of sport 
ot historical interest, men of distinction, objects 
of art, scientific specimens are made vivid by 
its use. The improvements in stereopticons, 
making them more easily transported, and the 
increasing interest in shone rraphy make the 
giving ot stereopticon exhibitions a constantly 
increasing possibility. The largest stock of 
lanterns, slides and accessories is carried by T. 
H. McAllister, 49 Nassau street, New York, 
and his illustrated catalogue is sent free. 

ACETYLENE gas is entering into every line 
where the finest light known to science is need- 
ful. Thetwo essential were the invention of a 
burner especially adapted to supply a large 
volume of air to secure perfect combustion, pro- 
ducing brilliant white light, smokeless under 
all conditions, and a generator that met all re- 
quirements of safety in the hands of the un- 
skilled, that was convenient, self-contained, au- 
tomatic, producing dry, pure gas as consumed ; 
that would not clog with residuum ; that was 
practically odorless ; that would not waste gas. 
The Acetogen, placed upon the market by 
Messrs. F. Cortez Wilson & Co., 239 and 241 
Lake street, Chicago, it is claimed, meets the 
requirements. Carbide may now be obtained 
in merchantable quantities at prices that place 
the gas, from an economical point of view, 
within the reach of storekeepers, and warrant 
its general introduction, Photographers are 
using this light for producing negatives and 
printing. It is an interesting subject, in which 
we believe our readers will be much interested. 

BerMupDaA and the Princess Hotel are conver- 
tible terms. What the one has the other makes 
the more enjoyable. Nature has enriched the 
island with climate, soil and vegetation of in- 
comparable beauty and serenity ; skill and busi- 
ness acumen have made ‘‘ The Princess Hotel ” 
a model caravarsary, or, rather perhaps and 
better, a most delightful home to which migrants 
fly almost with the regularity of an instinct. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retived from practice, had placed i: 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remeuy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Cousumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and 
all Throat and Lung Affections; also a pusitive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debitity and all Nervous Com- 
plaints. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in 
thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffer- 
ing, I will send free of charge to all who wish it, this 
recipe, in German, Freuch or Enghsh, with full directions 
for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by addressin~. 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 820 Povrers’ 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORT. 


A Tour through Bible lands is part of a liberal 
education, and an attractive, high-class Oriental 
tour is announced by Messrs. Raymond & 
Whitcomb. The party will sail for the Mediter- 
ranean from New York City, and after de- 
voting a month to Egypt, inclusive of a voyage 
on the Nile of nearly three weeks, will make a 
tour of equal length through Palestine and 
Syria, with visits to Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Hebron, the Dead Sea, Samaria, Nazareth, 
Tiberias, Banias, Damascus, Baalbec, Beyrout, 
etc. Subsequent visits will be made toSmyrna, 
Ephesus, Constantinople and Athens; and the 
tour can be extended through Italy, Central, 
and even Northern Europe if desirable. Messrs. 
Raymond & Whitcomb, 31 East Fourteenth 
street, New York, will send an illustrated de- 
scriptive circular of the tour on application.. 

OuTINc’s read- 
ers, many of 
whom have trav- 
eled under the 
care of the great 
international 
tourist agency of 
ilenry Gaze & 
Sons, Ltd., will 
be interested in 
the accompany- 
ing portrait of 
the man who has 
planned so many 
of their trips, R. 
H, Crunden, LL. 
D., the agency’s 

able and courteous American manager. 

It has been decided by the management of 
the New England Sportsmen’s Association to 
set apart a portion of their building as a gallery 
for the display of aloan exhibition of photo- 
graphic art, and this department promises to 
become one of the most interesting features of 
the exhibition. Arnple and well-lighted space 
will be devoted to the display of photographs 
pertaining to sportsmanship, viz.: live game 
animals and birds, shooting, fishing, canoeing 
and camp scenes and views of athletic and 
field sports and contests. Enlargements of 
such subjects are particularly desired. The 
co-operation of all amateur photographers and 
others who may be interested is cordially in- 
vited. All expens2 of transportation will be 
defrayed. 

Tue Lefever Arns Company, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has wisely decided to place upon the 
market a reliable hammerless ejector gun, at 
a price within the reach of all sportsmen. The 
Lefever guns are hard, close shooters, of first- 
class workmanship, and the purchaser of one 
will find everything exactly as advertised. 

Ir sounds strange in mid-winter to have im- 
presscd on one’s attention the fact that struct- 
ural alterations to provide more air and shade 
are important, and have been made. Yet that 
is the news that comes to us from the Clyde 
Steamship Line, the only line which operates 
steamers between New York, Charleston and 
Jacksonville, Fla. The dining-saloon and 
staterooms, heretofore on the main deck of 


their steamers A/gonguzn and Seminole, have 
been removed, thus making all staterooms 
upper deck. The dining-saloon, which is now 
also on promenade deck, just abaft of ’midships, 
extends the entire width of the ship, offering 
passengers a cool, airy room, from which a 
grand view is always obtainable. Forward and 
aft of the dining-saloon are the first-class state- 
rooms, all cheery, light and well ventilated. 
Thesocial hall, for first-class passengers, located 
on the awning deck above the dining-room, 
is large and airy, furnished with magnificent 
velvet carpet, and also has piano for use ard 
amusement of passengers. Stepping out of the 
social hall, the passenger finds a fine promenade 
deck the full width tthe ship, and offering a 
delightful place for exercise or rest. Such are 
some of the comforts to be found by passengers 
traveling by the Clyde line. Communications 
requesting reservations, and literature issued 
by this popular line between the North and 
South, will meet with prompt reply. 


Wo. Harr & Co., the world-renowned taxi- 
dermists of New York, have earned new honors, 
having received the American Institute medal 
for mounted rugs, heads, horns and skins 
There being no regular medal for the taxi- 
dermy and mounted rug branch, a special 
medal was made for them, 


THE new Remington small caliber model 
1897, as built by the Remington Arms Com- 
pany, of Ilion, N. Y., for various foreign gov- 
ernments, is well worthy of attention by sports- 
men. Anything bearing the name of Reming- 
ton is as good as modern skill can make it, and 
this new rifle possesses several valuable feat- 
ures as a sporting arm. 


Tue foreigner, though loath to lose the em- 
ployment of industry, yet has frequently to 
admit that American patterns and machinery 
lead the world. One of the latest instances of 
this is the duplication in Berlin, by the Stearns 
bicycle factory, of Syracuse, of their plant. 


Two thousand five hundred miles in less 
than six thousand minutes, from Chicago to 
San Francisco, Los Angeles or San Diego, is a 
feat performable via the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé Railroad ; but the sportsman will halt 
by the way to spend his vacation days on the 
border line where civilization ends and nature 
assumes supremacy—‘‘the Indian Territory.” 
Its mild climate, the abundance of food and 
the freedom from molestation are productive 
of vast quantities of prairie chicken, quail and 
the wary turkey, while the monarch of the 
forest may be seen in the fall of the year 
bounding along in all his antlered pride. 


Six hundred miles, and every mile made a 
pleasure by the care and comfort of the fleet of 
the Quebec Steamship Company, make Ber- 
muda one of the pleasantest of the many trop- 
ical and sub-tropical winter resorts to whose 
ports they weekly travel. To get within the 
healing influences of the Gulf Stream is tomany 
a necessity, and to travel with the Quebec 
Steamship Company is a pleasure. The choice 
of destination is wide and embraces also all the 
desirable resorts of the Caribbean Sea. 








